

















WHEN THEY “GOTTA GO”"— 


W HEN your livestock is ready for market they “gotta go” and the logical market is one of the terminal 


markets, such as Fort Worth, where there is a constant demand for all classes, made possible by com- 


petition between the leading packers, numerous small packers and order buyers making purchases for outside 


customers or cattlemen seeking replacement stock. 


Fort Worth Stockyards maintains facilities and equipment to handle great numbers of livestock and at 
Fort Worth marketing agencies are on hand each day to receive and prepare livestock for sale to the best ad- 


vantage of the shipper. 


You Can’t Go Wrong Shipping to Fort Worth 


sh YY a S ) > 
C oul (| outh (> lockyards a ; 
A division of United Stockyards Corporation 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


KEEP POSTED—Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. WBAP “820,” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. 
and 2:06 p. m. WBAP “570.” 7:30 a. m. and 12:15 p.m. 








FRANKLIN 


Thousand to One Odds 
in Your Favor! 


12¢ Dose of Vaccine Protects $120 Calf Investment! 
This fall it’s more important than ever that cattle 
feeders give their calves the best possible protection. 
Even tho your stockers and feeders were vaccin- 
ated in the spring, don’t take a chance this fall! 
Vaccinating with FRANKLIN will take out the 
gamble. 


Complete BLACKLEG Protection! 


The best is the cheapest—that’s why MORE 
Stockmen vaccinate MORE calves each year with 
FRANKLIN 
Clostridium. Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
than any other make on the market. Each dose com- 
bines full immunity against both Blackleg and Ma- 

lignant Edema. 


Be Prepared for “Shipping Fever”! 
Fortify each calf with a preventive dose of 


FRANKLIN 
Corynebacterium Pasteurella Bacterin 


Follow this with a second dose, double or more, 
three to five days later. Best results will be obtained 
if this is done about two weeks prior to weaning or 
shipping to allow the animal time to develop strong 
resistance against infection. Calves vaccinated in 
the spring need a shot before fall shipping to bolster 
up their resistance. 

For full details of proper care refer to the free 
Franklin catalog. 





HOW ARE YOUR BRANDING IRONS? 

Franklin Copper Irons are designed to give 
clear, legible brands. Standard Letters and 
Figures carried in stock, and available through 
Franklin Dealers everywhere. 











80-Page Illustrated Catalog describes and prices the complete 
line. Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA 
AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 

PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 
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SELLIN 


At Wharton 


Friday, September 28, 1951 


TWO BULLS 


We have consigned two outstand- 
ing yearling bulls to the Texas Mid- 
Coastal Brahman Breeders Auction 
Sale at the Wharton County Fair 
Friday, September 28, 1951. We invite 
you to come to the Fair (September 
25-29), attend the sale and visit us on 
the ranch while you are in Wharton 


County. 





* 


J. D. HUDGINS 


o0 


“‘Beef-Type Brahmans 


Hungerford, Texas Welch, Oklahoma 
Wharton County Craig County 
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“FACTS ABOUT MILL IRON RANCHES 
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has now been exhausted. 
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ie The GREATEST Beef Cattle Show =z 
in the GREATEST Beef Cattle State 


at the GREATEST State Fair of Texas! 


PLAN NOW TO SEE THESE GREAT EVENTS! 


















PAN-AMERICAN National HEREFORD SHOW, OCT. 6-11 
Judging, OCT. 8-9, Climaxed by PARADE of CHAMPIONS, OCT. 9 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS /| BRAHMAN SHORTHORN 
SHOW SHOW SHOW 
JUDGING OCT. 10 | / JUDGING OCT. 11| | JUDGING OCT. 11 








A SENSATIONAL ADDED ATTRACTION 


OPEN Cutting Horse CONTEST and WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCHED Cutting Horse CONTEST, OCT. 19-21 











A mammoth livestock exposition featuring 26 breeds of beef and dairy cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep and Angora goats and Junior Livestock. Premiums totaling 
$88,000 ($34,650 for beef cattle alone). 


‘Storybook of Texas Agriculture,’’ unique, new presentation of facts about Texas’ 
two-billion dollar agricultural empire. Nation's foremost 
farm implement and machinery show, poultry shows, ey 
Texas Research Foundation's grass nursery. Scores of 
other features. Greatest Quarter Horse Show ever held 
—$3,440 in premiums. a 
















All cattle and horse show events in new Livestock Judging Pavilion. 
Ask the youngsters—they'll be here 90,000 strong on Rural Youth j 


as en | 


Day, October 6. 



















GUYS & DOLLS 
ICE CYCLES of ’52 
COTTON BOWL 
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Male YOUR dreams come true 
OCTOBER 18 and 19 


AT THE 


DREAM DISPERSION 


Featuring Larry Domine and WHR Sloodlines 


900 HEAD 
400 LOTS 
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500 HEAD MAKE Zeer DREAMS 


INCLUDING HERD SIRES, HERD BULL 
PROSPECTS, COWS, HEIFERS, CALVES 








Larry Domino 
107th 

By Larry Domino 50th 

50 CALVES BY HIM 


50 FEMALES ARE 
BRED TO HIM 


s 
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1951 She Cartileman 


COME TRUE WITH 400 LOTS 


DOMINO. ‘Herefords INCLUDING HERD SIRES, HERD BULL 


ath ER PROSPECTS, COWS, HEIFERS, CALVES 





MW 
Larry Domino 
172nd 


Last Son of Larry Domino 50th 


50 FEMALES ARE 
BRED TO HIM 


Lot 1 





CALVES Plan Now 
to Attend 


sen Vs4s_ 
MW LARRY DOMINO 172nd 
a 


ON PARADE 
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| 500 HEAD MAKE Zour DREAMS _ 


INCLUDING HERD SIRES, HERD BULL These Top Sires 


PROSPECTS, COWS; HEIFERS, CALVES WRC este SUPE See 


PLAN NOW to 


TT Aristocrat lst 


First prize summer bull calf at Denver, 
1947, and his sire was Grand Champion 
bull the same year. His daughters, fea- 
tured in our sale last year, averaged 
$1,687 per head, nearly $400 above the 
average of other females. 14 SONS and 
21 DAUGHTERS and a number of females 
sell carrying his service. 





LOT 2 


TT ARISTOCRAT Ist 
THEY ALL SELL ——> 


i? 


> TAM AS —_ 
TT ARISTOCRAT Ist 
<a > 


ON PARADE 
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1951 


COME TRUE WITH 
Their Get and Service 


RON es 


BUY THEM 


HCR Helmsman 46th C 


By the twice Denver Grand Champion, 
WHR Helmsman 3rd. A number of breed- 
ers think he is about our top breeding bull 
—he sires the kind of cattle that any good 
cowman would like. 9 Sons and 15 Daugh- 
ters besides several calves selling with 
their mothers, Sell. 








LOT 3 


Te Catileman | 


400 LOTS 


INCLUDING HERD SIRES, HERD BULL 
PROSPECTS, COWS, HEIFERS, CALVES 


HCR HELMSMAN 46th C 
j= THEY ALL SELL 


= TRA sacs: 
HCR HELMSMAN 46th C 
> 


ON PARADE 
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900 HEAD 


Herd Sires 
Herd Bull Prospects 
Cows and Calves 
Bred Cows 
Bred Heifers 
Open Heifers 


This bull made a strong showing during the 
1949 show season and was first prize senior 
yearling at several shows. His dam is one of 
the best cows on the ranch. We retained this 
bull for a herd sire and we will have calves 
by him 


~ TRAYS A= = 
Hetofoid td Arihockae acy 
HCR SUPER LARRY 15th 


HCR SUPER LARRY 2nd 
ON PARADE Lot 30, by the “107th” Lot 33, by the “107th.” 


HCR ARISTOCRAT Lith HCR HEIRSMAN 3d HCR PLUS DOMINO 49th 
by TT Aristocrat Ist. He is truly an Lot 39, by HCR Helmsman 46th C. Lot 60 by TT Royal Plus 9th. 


outstanding prospect. 
3 LSP rad 


HURSDAY AND RIDAY 
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The Catileman 


400 LOTS 


These Top Prospects 
And Many Others 
Like Them Sell 
October 18 and 19 


Plan to Attend Pd ms 
TT ROYAL PLUS 9th—Lot 4 


He was the top bull of the 1947 Denver sale 
at $17,600. His daughters are always attrac- 
tive and those selling in our last sale aver- 
aged $1,668. 6 Cows, 15 Young Females and 


11 Bulls by him and also 5 of his sisters sell. 


HCR SUPER LARRY 4th 


HCR SUPER LARRY 7th 
Lot 18, by the “107th.” 


Let 24, by the “107th.” 


HCR SUPER LARRY 14th HCR SUPER LARRY 5th HCR SUPER LARRY 10th 
Lot 27, by the “107th.” Lot 15, by the “107th.” Lot 21, by the “107th.” 


eae “AMERICAN ROYAL wee Sites. 
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500 HEAD PLAN NOW! 
euesiekvanisaaniat ncaa BUY THESE 
3 kt and others of the same 
IN THIS GREAT 


HCR BLUE BELL 15 
Lot 328, by MW Larry Domino 107th. 


MISS GWEN 7th HCR MISS HELMS 11th 
|Lot 141, by Publican Domino 160th. Sells bred Lot 358, by HCR Helmsman 46th C. Sells open. 
to the “107th.” ‘ 


HER LADY ELITE 37th 
Lot 302, by TT Aristocrat Ist. Sells bred to 
“107th.” 


/ 
Ws 


Heixhia id Bistiviary 


ON PARADE 


Write for Catalog 


DHF LADY DUKE Ist 
Lot 151, by Royal Duke. Sells bred to the 
“107th.” 


HCR LADY ELITE 45th 
Lot 331, by TT Aristocrat Ist. Sells op 


2 pth jURSDAY AND RIDAY OF 
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400 LOTS 
DREAM FEMALES wit oe at 


high quality and top breeding 


DREAM DISPERSION 


HCR BLUE BELL Sth 
Lot 318, by the “107th.” Sells open. 


HCR LADY HELMS Ist HILLCREST BELL 48th 
Let 370 by HCR Helmsman 46th C. Sells bred to Lot 196, by MW Larry Domino 12th. She sells 
HCR Aristocrat 56C bred to the “107th.” 





HCK LADY ELITE 5Slst 
Let 355, by TT Aristocrat Ist. Sells open. 


ON PARADE 


i Ai PRS eae eI Na sh sneer 


Write for Catalog 


NOE’S BACA DUCHESS 21st 
Lot 219, by Baca R. Domino 33rd. Sells bred 
to HCR Helmsman 46th C. 


aa / / / fa 
“AMERICAN ROYAL WEEK™ 


REFORD: 


HCR BLUE BELL 4th 
Let 315, by the “107th.” Sells open. 





Yeo Cattleman 


September 


PLAN NOW... 


to add breed-improving individuals to your herd! 


PLAN NOW... 


to make your dreams come true with selections at 


The 


DREAM DISPERSION 
OCT. 18 and 19 
Featuring 
3 Larry Domino and WHR 
MW an MIXER Ist Breeding 


Grand Champion at the 1949 American Royal. Bred by . ] 
Milky Way and now owned by Fulwiler Hereford Ranch, More Larry Dominos here than any other sale! 
Abilene, Texas. We had the use of this bull several 

months. 16 Bull Calves and 9 Heifer Calves by him, . 

Sell. 


| 40 TOP NURSECOWS etd Miislociary 
| AND THEIR HEIFERS, BOTH fl... ll 
BRED AND OPEN, SELL 


Write for Catalog and Reservations 


Auctioneers O. R. PETERSON 
A. W. Thompson Sale Mgr. 
G. H. Shaw 
Gene Watson George Kleier 
C. D. Swaffar The Cattleman 
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VOLUME THREE 


FOR BREEDERS, TRAINERS, 


LOVERS, STUDENTS 


of Quarter Horses 


NOW for the first time in One Volume 


the: 


* HISTORY 
* BREEDING 


x5 NRT 


aes 
res anther, betes 


Here's What This Book Contains: 
I ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Colonial Sprinters 1750-1800 

2. Transition Period 1800-1850 

3. Golden Age 1850-1900 

4, Early Modern Period 1900-1925 
5. Some Great “Short Horse’ Men 


II THE USING HORSE 


6. On the Ranch 

7. In the Rodeo 

8. On the Short Track 
9. On the Polo Field 


BREEDING QUARTER HORSES 


. Breed Characteristics 

. Quarter Horse and Thoroughbred 

. Thoroughbred Influence 

. Breeding for Ranch and Rodeo 

. Breeding for Speed 

. Standards and Objectives 

. Family Strengths and Weaknesses 


APPENDICES 


FIRST EDITION 
209 PAGES @ 53/4°'x8!/4"' 


. Conformation of the Ideal Quarter Horse 


. Bloodlines of Working Quarter Horses 
. Bloodlines of Racing Quarter Horses 

. Fastest Times 440 Yards—Early 

. Fastest Times 440 Yards—Modern 

. Recognized Records for Short Races 

. Photographs 


* FUNCTIONS 
* BLOODLINES 
* RECORDS 


... the full story of the Quarter Horse—in 


print, drawings and photos. 


The Ideal 


Handbook for everybody interested in the 
American breed that’s growing in popular- 


ity faster than any other! 


IF YOU’RE A QUARTER HORSE MAN— 
: . you'll find yourself carrying this book 
around in your pocket. It contains the facts 
you want on every phase of Quarter Horse 
lore—how to breed for racing, for rodeo, for 
work horse. Bloodlines from colonial days. Who 
developed outstanding Quarter Horses—where 
they were bred-—- where they raced — what 
records they set. How the English colonial and 
the Spanish influences blended to produce the 
lern Quarter Horse. Facts galore for the 
Quarter Horse man. 


IF YOU'RE “JUST INTERESTED”— 

- here’s the way to become a specialist—to 
accumulate authentic information, know ex- 
actly what you're talking about when you get 
into a “Quarter Horse’’ talkfest. You glean 
hitherto unpublished facts and information 
that sets you apart, entitles you to express an 
opinion based on knowledge. Above all, you'll 
thoroughly enjoy reading the book—the one 
book that’s bound to give untold impetus to the 
rapidly spreading popularity of America’s 
own breed of horses. 


ILLUSTRATOR 


JOHN MARIANI. Real 
cowboy artist. Profes- 
sor of art at Greeley, 
Colorado. . . . Expert 
ealf roper and _ inter- 
preter of life on the 
range. His illustrations 
capture the true spirit 
of the Quarter Horse 
and its role in the de- 
of the West. 














AUTHOR 


Bob Denhardt, number one authority on 
Quarter Horses. Editor of the Western Horse- 
man, long time researcher and article writer 
who has done as much as anybody to develop 
the current tremendous interest in the breed. 
Mr. Denhardt compiled the first volume of The 
Quarter Horse in 1941, co-authored the second 
volume in 1946 and revised and edited the fa- 
mous book Horses of the Conquest. In between 
times he gathered the wealth of information, 
photographs and records presented so delight- 
La a this third volume of THE QUARTER 
ORSE. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS 


Many hitherto unpublished photographs of 
famous Quarter Horses—some foaled back as 
far as 1885! You'll delight in the reproductions 
of Texas Chief, Old Red Buck, Zantanon, Ace 
of Hearts and other horses that won fame for 
the breed and helped to establish it as Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to horsedom. 


STANDARD AND DE LUXE EDITIONS 
Standard Edition: 


Blue cloth bound, stamped in gold $3.50 


De Luxe Edition: 
Special numbered first edition. Handsome 
maroon leatherette, gold stamped. Finest 
paper and distinctive printing. Collector's 
item. Ideal gift for anyone who loves 
horses 


Please enclose check or money order. 


Please send 


To 
The Cattleman 
Book Dept., 

10 E. Weotherford, 


copies of The Quarter Horse, by Bob Denhardt, fo I 
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HEIFER 


. . . the BIG BLACKS 
that BRING TOPS 


on the beef market! 


At present we have a very select offering of both bull and heifer calves for 
sale at our Clear Creek Ranch, Welch, Oklahoma. These top quality calves 
are being offered for sale with delivery contracted for late September and 
October. This crop of calves is one of the very best groups of cattle we 
have ever offered . . . providing an unusually wide choice. Remember, the 
demand for Clear Creek Brangus always exceeds our supply . . . so make 


your selections at your very earliest opportunity. 


If you raise beef ...it will pay you to 
buy Brangus ... the Clear Creek kind! 


Ranches at Grenada, Miss., and Welch, Okla. Please direct all communications to Welch. 


WELCH, OKLAHOMA 


Telephone Welch-8227 or Vinita 1200 


Member American Brangus Breeders Association 
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Of things that cork 


The Cattleman Cover 
THE HorRsE aT WoRK—by Jackson Grey Storey 


HIS thirteenth annual Horse Issue of The Cattleman em- 

phasizes the horse at work so it is fitting that we select 

as a cover subject a horse doing an important ranch job. 
This is a reproduction of an oil painting by Jackson Grey 
Storey. Mr. Storey was born in Texas into a family whose 
livelihood came from the expanse of the Texas range and his 
father knew the cattle tracks of the old Chisholm Trail. 

Mr. Storey is the founder and owner of the Central Academy 
of Commercial Art at Cincinnati, Ohio. His academic back- 
ground includes study at West Teachers College, Austin Col- 
lege, Texas A. & M., the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and 
the American Academy. 

This is the first of his work to be reproduced on The Cat- 
tleman cover. Last fall the Joseph Sartor Galleries, 4510 Mc- 
Kinney Avenue, Dallas, presented an exhibition of his paintings 
and now maintains a special room where several of his paint- 
ings are always on display. 

We are proud to present the work of this comparatively 
new artist to our readers. We feel that “Jack” Storey has a 
great future and we are happy to bring his work to the at- 
tention of our readers. He has produced a number of other 
paintings of equal if not greater merit. The Southwest and 
especially Texas is fortunate to have an artist of his ability 
and training interested in preserving on canvas so faithfully 
and accurately scenes of ranch activity as it is lived in the 
wide open spaces. We are grateful to him for making this 
painting available to us. 


Directors Meeting September 22 


HE second quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 

will be held at the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth at 9:00 a. m., 
Saturday September 22. 

Ray W. Willoughby, president of the Association, urges all 
directors to be present and extends a cordial invitation to mem- 
bers and others interested in the livestock industry to attend if 
they desire. He says that there will be some very important 
business to come before the directors at that meeting and that 
reports will be given on many phases of the Association’s activ- 
ities, especially the developments which have taken place in the 
national capital. 


Horse and Mule Census January 1, 1951 


HE decline in the number of horses which began in 1915 

continued with a 10 per cent decrease during 1950. Horses 

on farms January 1, 1951, were estimated at 4,763,000 
head compared with 5,274,000 head a year earlier. The present 
number is about 78 per cent below the peak of 21,431,000 head 
reached in 1915. Decreases last year were general, with the 
greatest reductions coming in the North Atlantic and the North 
Central states. The decreases were about the same for the 
southern and western states. Horse slaughter during 1950 was 
greater than in 1949, but less than in 1947 and 1948. 

Horses over two years old on January 1, 1951, were esti- 
mated at 4,507,000 head, down nine per cent from a year ago. 
The number of colts one to two years old was 135,000, a re- 
duction of 16 per cent from the 160,000 head a year earlier. 
There were 121,000 colts under one year compared with 143,000 
last year. This 15 per cent reduction in colts under one year 
points to a continued decline in horse numbers since the num- 
ber of colts raised is much below the number necessary to main- 
tain the present level of horse numbers. 

The value per head of horses and colts on January 1, 1951, 
was $43.40, down $2.40 from a year ago. The total value at 
$207,000,000 is about 14 per cent below last year. 

During 1950 mule numbers declined about seven per cent 
to an estimated 1,990,000 head on farms January 1, 1951. Mule 
numbers are now at the lowest point since 1883. The current 
number on farms is approximately only a third of the peak 
number of 5,918,000 head on farms in 1925. Decreases in 1950 
were general in all regions, with the greatest decreases in the 
north central states. Mule numbers declined less in the south 
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Atlantic states, showing only a five per cent drop. Among 
the once important states in mule numbers, Kansas has had 
the greatest relative decline, dropping from a peak of 305,000 
head in 1923 to only 11,000 head in 1951. 

With very little demand for replacement stock, the number 
of mule colts raised continued to decline sharply from the 
previous year. Colts under one year were estimated at 15,000 
head, less than one per cent of the total number of mules on 
farms. Mules one to two years old were estimated at 21,000 
head on January 1, 1951, down 28 per cent from the 29,000 
head on hand the previous year. 

The total valuation of all mules on January 1, 1951, was 
$163,000,000, compared with $214,000,000 on January 1, 1950. 
The average value per head was $82.00 or $17.40 less than a 
year earlier. 


HORSES AND COLTS ON FARMS JANUARY 1 
aa Number =~ Farm Value — 
Average "Walue per head Total valine 
1940-49 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Thousands ~— Dollars-—-—, —Thous.Dollars— 
62.00 ; 
34.00 
60.00 
74.00 
30.00 
70.00 
65.00 
84.00 
84.00 
38.00 
45.00 
49.00 


State and 
Div. 


Alabama 64 
Arkansas 168 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 43.00 
Kansas ¢ 32.00 
Kentucky 2 7 BE 52.00 
Louisiana 7 47.00 
Maine 75.00 
Maryland 64.00 
Massachusetts 65.00 
Montana 26.00 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New exico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
begs 


Ree won 
AMwAQK w 


mo 
© 1 20 © 
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67. ‘00 

28.00 

69.00 
41.90 40.90 
96.00 
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States 


New Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Discovered in Mexico 
HE U. 


S. Department of Agriculture announces that a 
new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has been dis- 
covered in an area eastward of Mexico City, near the 

town of Nautla, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and only about 75 

miles from the place where the outbreak occurred last Decem- 

ber. The December outbreak, reported on January 2, 1951, was 

near the town of Colmalteco, State of Vera Cruz, about 100 

miles south of the northern quarantine line. 

Suspicious symptoms found in four different herds have 
been tentatively diagnosed as foot-and-mouth disease, and of- 
ficials of the Joint Mexican-United States Commission for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease have placed the entire 
area under strict quarantine. All herds in the area are being 
inspected to detect any possible spread of infection. 
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Whose like we shall not see again; 
Proudly they rode, those horseback men, 
Those cowboys of a day long gone, 

Who saddled brones before the dawn 

To ride the long day into night— 

Clan cousins of the Ishmaelite! 

Their marching music was the bawl 

Of Longhorn cattle; and the call 

Of high adventure stirred their blood 

To horseback pride and hardihood. 

Dusty they rode. The salt of sweat 

Was more to them than the alphabet, 
And more the drum of a horse’s hoof 
Than any fireside, field or roof. 

Partners of wind, their spurs are rust, 
Their cattle trails long settled dust, 

But over their campfires’ ashened embers, 
The steadfast northern star remembers 
That proudly they rode, with the ancient pride 
Of all bold men and true who ride! 


Animal tissue containing the virus was sent to the labora- 
tory at Mexico City where the diagnosis was made. Samples 
also are being flown to the foot-and-mouth laboratory at 
Pirbright, England. Results of these latter tests are expected 
in a few days. 

When first notified of the outbreak, Commission forces in 
the area were immediately reinforced and strict quarantine 
measures are already in effect. Action is being taken to eradi- 
cate the infection. 


| Progress Against Baffling X-Disease of Cattle 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture reports that scient- 
ists have produced X-disease of cattle experimentally but 
as yet the agent which actually causes the disease has not 
been determined. This conclusion was the substance of dis- 
cussions at a recent conference in Ithaca, N. Y., of research 


| workers from 13 State agricultural experiment stations who 
| are cooperating with the Department. 


X-disease (also known as hyperkeratosis) first appeared 
in this country about 10 years ago. Until recently all efforts 


| to reproduce the disease were futile, although in the inter- 
vening years it has spread to 37 states. 


Two years ago, at the suggestion of the Department's Live- 
stock Advisory Committee, A-disease was made a special Re- 
search and Marketing project. Sixteen state experiment sta- 
tions are cooperating with the department. Active work is 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Texas, Nebraska, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama and Colo- 


| rado. The other six are Michigan, Kansas, North Dakota, New 
| Jersey, Connecticut and Montana. 


Within the last few months identical symptoms and char- 
acteristic changes in the skin and some internal organs, as 
found in field cases of X-disease, have been produced under 
controlled experimental conditions with several different mate- 
rials. In natural cases there is often failure of appetite, de- 
pression, loss of condition, watering of eyes, slobbering, and a 
progressive hardening and wrinkling of the skin due to in- 
creased horny material, or keratin, hence the name ”hyper- 
keratosis.” 

The research workers at the Ithaca meeting pointed out 
that, from the evidence now available, no specific compound or 
feed has been found that consistently produces the disease. 
Only single lots of the materials used have produced the dis- 
ease symptoms. This leads the scientists to believe that the 
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“Gaining faster 
C. HELFRICH 
than our 3 H Sunol, Nebr. 
native cattle” ere: 


Lasater Ranch, 


— says Charles Helfrich, Folturrias, Texas 


Dear Mr. Lasater: 


Sunol, Nebraska I was back east when your letter came, and I have just 
been able to get the weight of this Beefmaster bull. For a 


: " ‘ bull that was put into service at eleven months of age, I 
Mr. Charles Helfrich, Sunol, Nebraska, con Soak hes en piasooeeiabias Mth cata eiiramidiad 
tracted for a bull calf under our 1949 BEEF- has been in heavy service for the past two months. I have 
MASTER Plan. The calf was raised at Fal- @ 100% calf crop out of Angus, Brown Swiss and Shorthorn 
; cows. I feel these calves are gaining faster than our native 
furrias, was not creep-fed, and was weaned cattle. I have one calf 7 months old and out of a Shorthorn 
there in September and then shipped to our cow that I will send you a picture of, and her weight, later 
in the season. She is nearly as large as my last year’s 
yearlings now. 








Colorado Ranch. He weighed 840 pounds and 

was about 11 months old when he was deliv- 

ered to Mr. Helfrich in October. He had to grow Say: PONRINND: ate: a eR END HOS end 5 Reve 
received many compliments on these cattle. 


his winter coat after he reached Nebraska but 
Hoping to hear from you in the near future, I remain 


suffered no ill effects from the extreme change 
Sincerely yours, 


in climate. 
(Signed) CHARLES HELFRICH 
This BEEFMASTER bull was about 32 
months old last July when Mr. Helfrich wrote 


the letter at the right. 





BEEFMASTERS 


Top Denver Market 


A load of BEEFMASTER cows from our 
Colorado ranch, off grass with no sup- 
plemental feeding, brought $28.65 per 
hundred straight across for the entire 
load at the Denver market the week of 
June 25th. They were the highest priced 
cows sold that week off grass. 





AUTHORIZED BEEFMASTER BREEDERS— 

send us descriptions and prices of BEEF- 

MASTERS you have for sale. We will list 

them in our Authorized BEEFMASTER 

Breeders’ Service bulletin which is sent to 
BEEFMASTER yearling steers being grained on grass on the Russell Rickart Ranch, all those inquiring of us for BEEFMASTERS. 
Simla, Colorado, about September 1, 1950. October 1 market weight: 922 pounds aver- No charge for this service. 








1ge. Average age of steers when marketed: 20 months. ts 


When visiting the BEEFMASTERS be our guest 
for the night at the air-conditioned Tower 


sees BEEF MASTERS Sea 


A Hereford-Shorthorn-Brahman Blend—the result of a continuous, constructive breeding program since 1908 


Trademark “LASATER BEEFMASTER” registered U. S. Patent Office THE LASATER RANCH: BOX 545; FALFURRIAS TEXAS 


RANCHES: Falfurrias, Texas; Matheson, Colorado. 
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More-and More-and MORE 


RANCHERS USE COOPER-TOX 


14,250,000 


cattle, sheep and goats 
fo ff o) of -Xo Mol aE ol gon'Z-To MN ZILA 


COOPER-TOX, 


"CONTAINS TOXAPHENE 


Kells 
Ticks, Lice, 
Horn Flies at 
LOWEST 
cost 


*Toxaphene is 

mow recommended 

@s © spray by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 

for the control of ticks, lice, horn 
Ries, and sheep ticks on all 
Bvestock, except dairy cows. 


Protects 


Against Ticks, Lice, 
Horn Flies for 
LONGEST 
TIME 


COOPER-TOX 


FOR CATTLE 


ECONOMICAL DILUTION: 1 to 
150 GALLONS KILLS TICKS and 
prevents reinfestation up to 2 to 3 
weeks, 
KILLS HORN FLIES and prevents reinfestation up 
to at least 3 weeks. 
KILLS LICE and remains effective to kill young lice 
hatching from eggs (nits) on animals. 
REDUCES SCREW WORM REINFESTATION. 


protection at the lowest cost 
per animal. Thousands of 
1 
Economy! COOPER-TOX because of its 
amazing effectiveness and economy. COOPER-TOX is easy to 


Only COOPER-TOX Dip or 

Get COOPER-TOX 
cattlemen — more and more 
use, mixes readily with water, has no bad odor .. . positive in 


Spray can guarantee best 

For Surest Results! 
every day — are switching to 
action. Sure of results. Ask your dealer for COOPER-TOX. 


NOW AT YOUR DEALER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER 
& NEPHEWS, INC. 


1909 CLIFTON AVE. - CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


a. 


. 
vam ae coon Pa 
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products themselves are not at fault, but rather that an un- 
known harmful agent either enters the product as a contami- 
nant or later develops in such a way as to produce the disease. 

Typical of the many leads scientists have run down was the 
report from Germany that an outbreak of X-disease in that 
country was caused by a wood preservative. As this kind of a 
wood preservative has never been used in this country, sam- 
ples were brought here from Germany to be used in experi- 
mental stations. Cattle exposed to the preservative at two sta- 
tions showed many of the symptoms of the disease. But here, 
as in Germany, samples from only one of several tankear lots 
of the preservative contained the harmful agent. This verifies 
conclusions reached in work with other materials here that only 
single lots of compounds or feeds seem to become contaminated. 

On the basis of the evidence now available cattle owners 
need not discriminate against wood preservatives or any kinds 
of feed, the scientists say. Scientists will continue to concen- 
trate their attention on the still unidentified cause. 

Also reported at the Ithaca meeting was a disease with 
symptoms similar to those of X-disease in its early stages. 
Some studies indicate that it is infectious, and its possible 
relationship to X-disease is being studied further. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Operations in Mexico 


URING July a total of 8,019,971 cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine were inspected for possible presence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the quarantine zone of Mexico, accord- 

ing to figures just compiled by the Joint Mexico-United States 
Commission for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

No evidence of the disease was found although sick or in- 
jured animals were reported in 3,989 herds by livestock 
owners, inspectors, or veterinarians. In 293 cases the animals 
had symptoms sufficiently suspicious of a vesicular disease to 
require the diagnosis of a veterinarian. In seven instances it 
was necessary to make a laboratory analysis of samples taken 
from the affected animals. All proved to be ailments other 
than foot-and-mouth disease. 

Of the 3,989 sick animal reports turned in, 1,310 came from 
livestock owners or other members of the community, indicat- 
ing an encouraging trend in the degree of cooperation that 
is being obtained. Commission officials have repeatedly pointed 
out that the greatest hope of preventing the disease from 
spreading, should it again break out, is to make sure that the 
people themselves are aware of the seriousness of foot-and- 
mouth disease and will promptly report suspicious animals to 
proper authorities. 

Seven months have now elapsed since the last outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease which occurred at Comalteco in the 
State of Veracruz on December 30, 1950. That infection was 
prevented from spreading by prompt eradication of 62 cattle 
and 389 small animals and thorough disinfection of the prem- 
ises. Another significant fact is that no animals have been 
vaccinated since July 31 of last year which means that all 
cloven-hoofed animals here have been susceptible to foot-and- 
mouth disease, so far as vaccination immunity is concerned, 
since the first of December, 1950. It is still probable, however, 
that another outbreak might occur at any time, since foot-and- 
mouth virus has been known to stay alive in hay or straw for 
as long as 345 days. 

In keeping with plans agreed upon by Commission officials 
last year, the number of personnel, and the inventory of equip- 
ment and animals is gradually being reduced. 

. S. personnel has been reduced from 770 in January, 1951, 
to 558 as of the end of July. During the same period, Joint 
Commission personnel was reduced from 1,770 to 1,396. Mo- 
torized equipment, including mostly such items as power wag- 
ons, civilian jeeps, and jeep pick-ups, has been reduced from 
866 in January to 675 at the end of July. The number of pack 
animals and saddle horses owned by the Commission in January 
was 1,848 compared with 1,299 on July 31 


Texas Crop Outlook 


P ROSPECTIVE crop yields over much of Texas, especially 
the southern two-thirds of the state, were reduced by 
hot, dry weather during July, the Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics reports. Despite the deterioration during the past 

month, indications on August 1 still pointed to average or 

better yields of most spring-sown crops for the state as a 

whole. Prospects varied widely with northwestern and north- 

ern counties still having very good yield prospects and some 
central and southern areas near failures. Indicated cotton, corn, 
peanut and rice yields were above 1940-49 averages; grain 
sorghum about average; and hay only slightly below average. 

Production of cotton, sorghum and rice will be above the 
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You will get considerate attention to your special 
aY-1-Xo MR Kola XolUlaTe Musrolace (ole l-MaloXe la Mol me tol lire Me) o\-Iaelilale Mate [Ula-= 


ments from the Connecticut ~Mutual correspondent in your 


area. You will find him friendly, capable and experienced. 


Arizona and Western New Mexico Colorado, Eastern Wyoming, Eastern Oregon 
STERLING HEBBARD Montana, Nebraska HORACE A. DRYER 
Hotel Adams Building, Phoenix, Ariz. HENRY C. HALL H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg., 
Hall & Hall, 504 Denver Theater Bldg. Portland, Oregon 


California and Nevada Déawer:. Calevade 


WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
Mason-McDuffie Co., 369 Pine Street Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 


Florida—North and Northwest Southeast Colorado 
Ww. T. COX CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, San 27 So. Main Street 1521 Texas Avenue, Lubbock, Texas 
Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, Los Orlando, Florida 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Angeles, Kern and San Luis Obispo 





Counties 
C. A. SAINT Florida—South and Southeast 
Cc. B. MOAK 


R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St., Oklahoma and Northeast Texas, Arkansas, 
ae 1107 duPont Bldg., Miami, Fla. x5 r 
Los Angeles, Calif. ie I and M 
DENZIL C. WARDEN 
Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming Representative-Appraiser 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 1117 Sinclair Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 





California—San Diego and Imperial 
Counties 
EWART W. GOODWIN 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., 300 First Nat’). 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif. Texas Mortgage Division 
Montana, Washington, Northern Idaho H. L. MARTIN 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON Inspector - Farm and Ranch Loans 
Mer., Vermont Mtg. Co. 821 Frost Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
West 918 Riverside Ave., Spokane, 8, Wash. San Antonio, Texas 


or write directly to H. MARTIN TENNEY, Second Vice President, Mortgage Loans 


a Sa 


. + . means you will be dealing with a reliable Company 
that will be careful of your interest in your property 


Tle CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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BRANGUS 
* 
NOW FOR SALE : 


We have for sale a number of bulls of 42 Brahman and '2 
Angus breeding and a number that are '4 Brahman and 
%4 Angus breeding. Also we are offering to contract heifer 
and bull calves for October delivery. These calves will be 
enrolled in American Brangus Breeders Association and are 
out of Registered Brahman and Angus cattle. 


Visitors Welcome 


Terry Datehite 


AND SON 
Member American Brangus Breeders Assn. 


P. O. BOX No. 397 


PEARSALL, TEXAS 











10-year averages if present expectations are realized, while 
corn and peanut production will be below owing to reduced 
acreages. Production of fall-seeded small grains was at a low 
level, but considerable acreage lost was diverted to cotton and 
sorghums. Above average production for these crops will par- 
tially offset the lower production of small grains, peanuts 
and corn. 

The cotton crop was forecast at 5,000,000 bales compared 
with 2,946,000 bales last year and the 10-year average of 
3,049,000 bales. The indicated yield per acre of 187 pounds on 
August 1 compares with 211 pounds last year and the 10-year 
average of 181 pounds. The indicated acreage for harvest of 
12,810,000 acres based on average abandonment, is the largest 
since 1932, when over 13,000,000 acres were harvested. 

The 1951 wheat crop is now estimated at 17,325,000 
bushels; an increase of six per cent above the July 1 estimate 
of 16,362,000 bushels, compared with 22,712,000 bushels last 
year and about 63,500,000 bushels the 10-year average. The 
yield per acre was placed at 9.0 bushels on August 1, an 
increase of one-half bushel over the July estimate as harvest 
was completed. The yield last year was 8.0 bushels and the 
1940-49 average was 12.8 bushels. 

Corn production was cut sharply as the July drouth was 
particularly injurious to late planted acreage. The crop was 
forecast at 44,612,000 bushels, a drop of nearly 6,000,000 
bushels from the July forecast. The 1950 crop amounted to 
65,730,000 bushels and the average crop was 62,517,000 bushels. 
The current yield per harvested acre at 19.0 bushels compares 
with 21.0 bushels last year and the 10-year average of 16.8 
bushels. 

Sorghum acreage for grain was estimated at 4,726,000 acres, 
a reduction of 27 per cent from the 6,474,000 acres harvested 
for grain last year. The 10-year average was 3,864,000 acres. 
Production was indicated at 85,068,000 bushels from a yield of 
18.0 bushels per acre. Last year a crop of 148,818,000 bushels 
was produced on 6,474,000 acres, at a vield of 23.0 bushels per 
acre. Average production and yield were 69,694,000 bushels 
and 18.1 bushels, respectively. Yields in southern counties were 
low this year, and drouth has reduced yields in central and 
east Texas. On the High Plains, growing conditions have been 
favorable, but additional rains would be beneficial. 


USDA Issues Analysis of Wool Clip 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture reports that more 

than half the United States annual production of wool 

falls into the grade classification of fine (64’s, 70’s, 80’s). 
This is based on an analysis, nationally and by states, of the 
domestic wool clip for the year 1946. Department officials 
~— that approximately the same proportion continues to 
old. 

The report “The Domestic Wool Clip,” containing informa- 
tion on grades, staple length, shrinkage, and other factors is 
based on Commodity Credit Corporation purchases of the 1946 
clip, practically all of which was acquired by the CCC. 

About 16 per cent was classified as 142 Blood (60’s, 62’s), 
about 15 per cent as 3% Blood (56’s, 58’s), and about 10 per cent 
as \% Blood (48’s, 50’s). The remainder was in the lower 
grades and off-wools. About 90 per cent of the wool grown in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada in 1946 is shown in 
the report to be classified as Fine. The report gives detailed 
figures on grades for each state. 

The report revealed that shrinkages for the different grades 
of wool fell largely into the following ranges: Fine, between 
56 and 65 per cent; 42 Blood, between 51 and 60 per cent; % 
Blood, between 41 and 50 per cent; and % Blood, between 41 
and 45 per cent. However, shrinkage estimates for substantial 
quantities of wools were outside these ranges in each grade. 

Nearly 15 million pounds or about 5.4 per cent of the 1946 
clip were classified as greasy off wools, appraised mainly as 
burry and seedy, black and gray, mixed southern, fed lamb, 
erutchings and clippings, and tags. 

In addition to the off wools, approximately 33 million pounds 
or about 12.5 per cent of the grease wools purchased, were dis- 
counted somewhat in price mainly because of bur, seed, and 
other vegetable matter. 

Officials point out that wool growers have evidenced much 
interest in an analysis of a year’s wool clip. This data will pro- 
vide a more up-to-date basis for determining purchase price 
schedules by type and grade for wool price support programs. 

The report was compiled by the Livestock Branch of USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Administration, which administers 
the USDA wool price support program. Copies of the report, 
“The Domestic Wool Clip,” may be obtained from Office of 
Information Services, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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DalsEA BETTER 


CALF CROP 


BY FEEDING 


BEWLEY’S ANCHOR 
RANGE BREEDER 
CHUNKETS 


- “Ste e* For stronger, healthier calves this 
; liek i aliens year, calves that will mean extra 
or more facts abou iewley $s * 
Rattes Benge Osteder aes profits for you at market time, feed 
Chunkets, and other Anchor » your range cattle Bewley’s Anchor 
Feeds, send your name and Range Breeder Chunkets. This 
pte — rie a scientifically formulated feed contains shark liver for 
aetna ees ae vitamin A; de-activated plant sterol for vitamin D; 
how to make more profits wheat germ oil for vitamin E and B-complex vitamins; 
with scientific feeding of beef cat- choline, niacin, riboflavin, and pantothenic acid to stimu- 
tle. It's attractive . . . it's filled with late the growth and multiplication of the bacteria and 
sound suggestions... and it’s FREE! 
yeast of the rumen. 








CE CE TS (A REE | ET 
If your present range feed lacks these vitamins that 
stimulate the rumen organisms, the rate of digestion in the rumen is reduced and the apparent value 
of the range grasses will be less digestible to the cow. When your range feed contains these vitamins, 
then the rumen organisms multiply and the roughage of the winter range will be utilized. 


Bewley’s Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets also contain a variety of vegetable, animal and 
marine proteins to give you the essential amino acids, plus organic source minerals that contain all 
the trace elements that are so necessary for good health. 


Bewley’s Anchor Range Breeder Chunkets will help to prevent the loss in weight in your cows 
during the long winter months. This better range feed will help give you more calves that will be 
stronger, healthier, and weigh many pounds more at weaning time. The cows will be in better shape 
for breeding back again next time. 





That’s why we say—feeding Bewley’s Anchor 


/ BEWLEY MILLS - Ft. Worth, Texas 
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1211 19th STREET 








LOCATED 25 MILES EAST OF PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Just off U. S. Highway 50. Colorado State Highway 96 goes 
through ranch. Ranch headquarters only three miles from 
Boone, Colorado, with western edge at city limits. On north 
bank of Arkansas river. Two main line railroads run through 
ranch from Denver to Kansas City. Loading pens on both rail- 
roads. 

OVER 4,000 ACRES 
Deed calls for 4,204 acres, but also specifies land included on 
the north bank of Arkansas river, which has cut back to in- 
clude about 500 acres of subirrigated grassland. ~ 

IRRIGATION 
Six irrigation wells with electric pumps. Irrigates permanent 
pasture and 300 acres of beautiful alfalfa land. 150 acres 
now planted in alfalfa, with another 150 acres which can be 
put in alfalfa at any time. 


PERMANENT IRRIGATED GRASS 
700 acres of permanent grass, which can feed 1,500 to 2,000 
head of cattle when ready, is 50% ready for grazing now. 
Permanent grass and alfalfa have been put in this season. 
Back pasture will take care of 500 head through November. 
This pasture has had no cattle on it this year, and grass has 
gone to seed, and is ready for grazing. Plenty of fine pasture 
land along the two miles of river bank. 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 
Modern 6 room ranch house with basement. Four other four 
and five room houses on the ranch. School busses come to 
ranch. Cattle pens, sheep sheds, hog pens, silos, barns, hay 
barns and lofts. Pens to feed 2,000 head of cattle. Also in- 
cluded are 11 race horse stables. Ranch is completely fenced. 
Stock pens are located at convenient docks. Spring water runs 
through feeding pens. 

GAME COUNTRY 
Herds of antelope and deer on ranch, also pheasant and blue 
quail. 


No losses of cattle or sheep due to: 


DROUGHT THEFT FREEZING TO DEATH 
Irrigation year round Well fenced and Arkansas Valley has 
well guarded. no wind. 


THE ARKANSAS RIVER VALLEY iS WINTER HEADQUARTERS FOR 
MAJOR PACKING PLANTS BETWEEN COLORADO AND NEBRASKA 


WRITE OR CALL 


N. B. WOMBLE 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 








PHONE 6621 
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Texas Cotton Outlook 


EXAS has in prospect a cotton crop of 5,000,000 bales of 

500 pounds gross weight, the Crop Reporting Board of 

the Bureau of Agricultural Economics forecasts, based 
upon indications as of August 1. Should average conditions 
after that date result in the forecast production being realized, 
the 1951 crop would be approximately 2,000,000 bales larger 
than last year and the 1940-49 average, when 2,946,000 and 
3,049,000 bales, respectively, were produced. Except for the rec- 
ord 1949 production the prospective crop has not been exceeded 
since 1937, when 5,154,000 bales were produced on approximate- 
ly 12% million acres. The indicated yield per acre of 187 pounds 
of lint is 24 pounds below the 211 pounds harvested last year 
but is six pounds above the 1940-49 average of 181 pounds. 
Assuming average abandonment on the 13,125,000 acres esti- 
mated as being under cultivation on July 1, acreage for harvest 
is indicated at 12,810,000 acres. Such an acreage would be 
nearly double the 6,700,000 acres harvested last year and the 
largest since 1932, when over 13,000,000 acres were harvested. 
Continued hot, dry weather over the southern two-thirds of 
the State has been unfavorable for cotton, and at the end of 
July the affected area was spreading farther north and west. 
The Coastal Bend, non-irrigated areas in South Texas, and the 


| small acreage on the Edwards Plateau have been hit hardest. 
| In these areas indicated yields are at or near record low levels 
of 100 pounds and less of lint per acre. The southern Low 


Rolling Plains, the southern Blacklands and southcentral coun- 
ties expect the lowest yields since the poor crop of 1946. On 
the other hand, very good yields are indicated for irrigated 
cotton in the High Plains, the Lower Rio Grande Valley, and 
the Trans-Pecos area. All of these districts have expanded 
acreage tremendously this year. Prospects are also relatively 
good on a greatly expanded acreage across the northern part 
of the State, including northern counties in the Low Rolling 
Plains and the Blacklands. Insect damage has been held to a 
minimum in most areas this year by dry weather and an 
effective poisoning program. 

Taking into account both the acreage for harvest and pros- 
pective yields, production in each crop reporting district, ex- 
cept District 7, is expected to be considerably above last year 
and also above the average for recent years. Poor prospects 
in District 7 point to a crop somewhat below last year, but 
above average. Production in Districts 1N, 6 and 10 is ex- 
pected to be at record high levels. 


U. S. Crop 17,266,000 Bales 


For the United States, a cotton crop of 17,266,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight is indicated by condition as of August 
1. The forecast for this year is 72 per cent above last year’s 
10,012,000 bale crop and 44 per cent above the 1940-49 average 
of 12,030,000 bales. Yield per acre is calculated at 286.7 pounds, 
compared with 269.2 pounds harvested in 1950 and 265.9 pounds 
the average. Indicated per acre yields are somewhat above 
average for most States, exceptions being Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico. Except for Virginia, Missouri, and 
minor States, total production in each State will be above aver- 
age. Due to sharply increased acreages in all States, and higher 
yields except in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California, 
production in each State will be considerably larger than in 
1950. 


U. S. Crop Prospects 


EATHER factors, varying by areas within the country, 
resulted in declines for such important crops as corn, 
wheat, barley, flaxseed, potatoes, sweet potatoes and 


| tobaeco. These were partly offset, however, by improvement in 


prospects for all hay, oats, rice, sugarbeets, dry beans and 
peas. Moreover, crops for which current estimates are the first 
for this season—cotton, soybeans, sorghum grain, and peanuts 
—promise better than average yields. An aggregate volume 
of all crops 34 per cent above the 1923-32 average is now in 
prospect. This would be one point lower than indicated on 
July 1 and four points less than in the record year 1948. 
Several million acres of crops were destroyed by floods in 
a large central area in July. Although accurate estimates of in- 
dividual crop acreage losses are not available, allowance has 
been made in the production estimates, as of August 1, for 
such losses as appear to have occurred. The heaviest flood 
losses and damage occurred in the eastern two-thirds of Kan- 
sas, along the Missouri River and its tributaries in Missouri, 
and along river systems in central and southern Illinois. 
Southeastern Nebraska suffered minor losses as did small 
areas of northeastern Oklahoma where flood waters from 
Kansas rivers overflowed streams. Wheat, being the principal 
crop in the general flood areas, suffered the heaviest loss both 





in response to popular DEMAND... 


KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


and 


KING RANCH SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 


will again be offered at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


at the 


KING RANCH 


Kingsville, Texas 


NOVEMBER 10th 





tg N response to the many requests we have received since 
we held our public auction of Santa Gertrudis cattle 
and registered Quarter Horse colts and fillies last November, 


we are scheduling another sale November 10. 


It is very gratifying to us to know that so many people throughout 
this country, Cuba and South American countries are accepting 
Santa Gertrudis cattle and want to secure foundation stock for 
the purpose of establishing herds of this breed. 

Last year buyers from several states and Cuba paid an average 
price of $3413 for 29 of our Santa Gertrudis bulls with the top 
price of $10,000. 

The Quarter Horse colts and fillies brought an average of 
$655. 


For our first sale, this was very pleasing to us and it is with 
pleasure that we present this year’s offering. 


You are cordially invited to King Ranch, November 10. 


KING RANCH 


bef - 


President 





KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


The colts and fillies offered in our sale this year are all descend- 
ants of Old Sorrel and are sired by our top Quarter Horse 


stallions. 


We are selling a selected lot of colts and fillies. They are of the 
same breeding as the horses we showed to 38 grand and reserve 
championships, 51 firsts and 42 seconds in 1948-1949. 

King Ranch horses have been bred to fulfill the need of the 
cattle country. 


KING RANCH SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 


The group of yearling Santa Gertrudis bulls we are offering 
have been carefully selected and are top quality. The demand 
for Santa Gertrudis bulls far exceeds our ability to supply them. 


We are again offering a group of bulls at public auction so that 
our friends may have a chance to acquire one or more immedi- 
ately rather than await their turn on our long booking list. 


NOVEMBER 10th 
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This is one of our top stallions. He was grand Another of our top stallions whose get will be 
champion at several large shows when shown sold. Also the get of Wimpy, Little Man, 
and is a son of Old Sorrel. There will be sev- Peppy and other of our top stallions will be 
eral of his get in this sale. represented in the offering. 


“The Blood of Old Sorrel Carries On” 
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ELLING a GROUP of 
ANTA GERTRUDIS 
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A Selected Lot of 


KING RANCH 
QUARTER HORSES 


Three Santa Gertrudis steers exhibited by King Ranch at the State 
Fair of Texas in 1950 were slaughtered by Swift & Company after the 


close of the fair and dressed 71.9 per cent, an unusually high dressing 
percentage. The steers were five years old and weighed on the hook, 10t 
1,727, 1,683 and 1,629 pounds. Standing beside the carcasses is W. B. 


Howell, manager of Swift & Company, Dallas. 


Santa Gertrudis steers on feed 
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Above: Little Man 
Above right: Peppy 
Right: Wimpy 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 


* HORSE SALE: 10:00 A.M. 


KING RANCH 
Quarter Horses 


Combine 


* BULL SALE: 2:00 P.M. CONFORMATION, 
SPEED and UTILITY 


*® Both sales will be held at the 
KING RANCH TRAINING TRACK 
Enter Main Gate 
“The Blood 
of 


For Information, Write: a Tt 
KING RANCH, Kingsville, Texas . Old ye 
Carries On 


(All Pictures for Reference Only) 


* 


Terms: Cash and Immediate Delivery 
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HOW 
about those 
TAXES 


Taxes keep going up—but one way to partially offset this 
drain is to see that all your idle funds EARN. Placed with 
Farm & Home Savings & Loan Association, they will be cur- 
rently earning 244% per annum; and with complete safety. 
No trouble to get at when you need the money, all or any 
part. And all easy to handle by mail. Ask us for more 
details. 


CURRENT DIVIDEND—2'/,% PER ANNUM 
EACH ACCOUNT INSURED UP TO $10,000 
Write, Wire, Phone, or Visit— 


FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
FOUR TEXAS OFFICES 
Travis and Jefferson Sts. . . . San Antonio 
9th and Houston Sts. ..... Fort Worth 
1210 Main St. oe . . . Dallas 
211 Shell Bidg. . ... . « Houston 

















Home Office - Nevada, Missouri 








The Only Living Stallion Son of 


WEATHERFORD JOE BAILEY 


Comes Back to Texas 


I have recently purchased the grand old horse 


FRED BAILEY 


Who will be crossed on my ten granddaughters and 
four own daughters of Weatherford Joe Bailey to 
produce a concentration of this popular blood. I am 
trying to produce top Quarter Horses, many with 
Palomino color, and believe the Joe Bailey strain can 
get any job done that a horse can do. 

Fred Bailey is the sire of Buckskin Joe, the $25,000 
stud; Virginia, the well-known Palomino mare, and 
many other outstanding colts. I have some top racing, 
roping, and riding prospects for sale as well as several 
proven brood mares at the present time. 

Fred Bailey will be bred to only six outside mares, 
so book your top mare today. 


“Home of the Joe Baileys” 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
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to mature grain and also to that nearing maturity at the time 
of the flood. Corn acreage losses were probably second with 
oats third. Sorghums, soybeans, barley, flaxseed, and hay 
crops, particularly alfalfa, also suffered considerable losses. 
Outside the severe flood areas, the rainfall benefited crops 
and was particularly favorable to pastures and other vegetative 
growth. Generally good weather prevailed in this area in late 
July. 


Lamb Crop Report 


HE Texas 1951 lamb crop, estimated at 2,885,000 head, 

was 16 per cent below last year’s crop of 3,425,000 and 

31 per cent below the 4,207,000 head average lamb crop 
for the 1940-49 period. This year’s lamb crop was 64 per cent 
of breeding ewes on hand January 1, which is much below last 
year’s record high of 79 per cent. 

Range feed over the Plateau and Trans-Pecos started de- 
teriorating in the early fall of 1950 and got progressively worse 
during the winter and spring as drouthy conditions continued. 
Heavy supplemental feeding in all areas somewhat offset the 
poor range in holding ewes in fair condition. Nevertheless, lack 
of any green feed throughout the winter and early spring 
season cut heavily into the 1951 lamb crop. Lambs were weak 
and losses high. Milk flow of ewes was low and lambs did not 
make usual gains. 

The spring movement of yearling lambs was slow getting 
started and bulk of these yearlings carried only stocker or 
feeder flesh. Direct shipments to corn belt feeding areas was 
considerably above a year ago. 

Range feed over the main sheep country responded to im- 
proved moisture during May and June but subsoil moisture 
was insufficient to sustain new growth and feed cured quickly 
in July as the limited surface moisture was depleted. Rain 
was urgently needed to start new feed and assure adequate 
fall and winter feed supplies. 

United States 

The 1951 United States lamb crop totals 18,761,000 head, 
about 1 per cent larger than the 18,522,000 head in 1950. This 
is the first time since 1941 that the lamb crop has shown an 
increase over the previous year. In the 13 Western States (11 
Western States, South Dakota and Texas) the lamb crop is 
down slightly, while in the Native States it is 5 per cent above 
last year. Texas, the leading sheep State, has a 16 per cent 
smaller lamb crop than last year. Of the remaining Western 
States, nine showed increases, while three showed decreases. 

The percentage lamb crop (number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes one year old or older on January 1) this year is 89.1. This 
is practically the same as last year and exceeds the 10- year 
average of 86.5. For Texas, the 64 per cent lamb crop is 15 
points lower than last year’s record high. The 1951 lamb crop 
percentage for the 13 Western sheep States is about 1 per- 
centage point lower than last year. This decreased lambing 
percentage is offset to some extent by a slight increase in the 
number of breeding ewes, so that the lamb crop is only a little 
smaller than in 1950. For the native sheep States the lamb 
crop percentage is 1 point above a year ago. Rather sharp 
increases in the lamb crop percentage compared with last year 
oceurred in Indiana, North Dakota and Oklahoma, with Wis- 
consin and Minnesota also having fair increases. 

In the native sheep States the lamb crop is 6,578,000 head, 
an increase of 305,000 or 5 per cent above 1950. The larger 
lamb crop can be attributed to a 4 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of breeding ewes on January 1, and to a 1 point increase 
in the lamb crop percentage. The lamb crop of 12,183,000 head 
in the 13 Western sheep States is only 66,000 head smaller 
than last year. However, it is the smallest lamb crop on record 
for the West and 31 per cent below the 10-year average. Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and South Dakota show substantial increases in 
the number of lambs saved. Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California had moderate increases. On the 
other hand, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona—States where 
winter and spring weather conditions were unfavorable—show 
reduced lamb crops. Idaho has a smaller 1951 lamb crop due 
entirely to the reduction in the number of breeding ewes. 

Dry weather conditions adversely affected the lamb crop 
in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. A moderate winter and 
spring in the northern Mountain States—Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho—and also in Oregon and Washington, was respon- 
sible for some of the best lamb crop percentages on record. 
Late winter and early spring storms in the early lambing 
native States—Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia— 
delayed the development of pastures and retarded the growth 
of lambs. 
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‘‘Where the type is the thing” 


HD Bonny D. 10th 5344762, a triple grandson of Prince Domino 
Return and a grandson of the immortal The Lamplighter on the 
dam’s side of his pedigree. 


EG Royal Mixer 2215th who defeated in class, the 1951 Denver 
grand champion, proof of his individuality. Proof of his virility 
at 26 months of age, his record shows he has settled sixty cows 
in six months of service. 


H. C. COLE ROBERT STEVENS 


‘‘Where the West begins” 


We Have Been Silent A Long Time! 
May We Now Speak? 


Thanks and congratulations to Mr. Thos. F. Abbott, Fort 
Worth, Texas, for his purchase of HD Bonny D. 10th, a 
real breeding bull. His get stood at the top at the Illinois 
State Fair, Springfield, Illinois, August 16, 1951. 


He also purchased twenty typy heifers, granddaughters of 
Register-of-Merit bulls, and all bred to EG Royal Mixer 
2215th, one of the most promising young bulls of the day, 
the highest selling bull of the Fort Worth sale. 


Mr. Abbott is a leading breeder of Quarter Horses and a 
dealer of Pontiac automobiles. With his setup and ability, 
we predict a real success for Tom. 


The Immortal Prince Domino Return, Beau Brummell Return, a 
Register-of-Merit Bull. Register-of-Merit Bull. 


EG Royal Mixer 2215th is bred to granddaughters of these 
grand old bulls: Prince Domino Return, Real Domino 51st, 
Beau Brummel Return. This should remove the “guess” out 
of our breeding operations at Harrisdale. 


A nice lot of young bulls offered at reasonable prices. Come, 
see, and pass your judgment. See our 1951 show offering 
for the season. 


x 


The latch-string is always outside for visitors at Harrisdale 


H. G. HANDLEY CHAS. H. HARRIS 
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Right— 
MAKING FRIENDS 


Photos by James Cathey 
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Upper Left— 
ON THE TRAIL 


Left— 
SADDLING UP 
Photos by Elna Wilkinson 
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A Prize Winning 
Steer by 
TR Zato Heir 


Natural Fleshing Quality Herefords 
Selling in the Hereford Heaven Feeder Calf Sale 


September 20 «x Ardmore, Okla. 
2 LOADS of STEERS, 1 LOAD of HEIFERS 





SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT TO THE MAGIC 
EMPIRE HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SALE 
TULSA, OKLA. e SEPTEMBER 22 
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TURNER RANCH - SULPHUR, O OKLAHOMA 


Roy J. Turner © Jim McClelland @ Roland Jack ® John Blenkin © Tom Harris, Show Cattle 














OLD 
HUB 
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Twenty-Two Year Old Cutting {je 


Horse Makes Sensational 
Comeback to Win Cutting 
Contest in 1898 


% 


By J. W. WILLIAMS 


O ALMOST every old cowboy of 

my acquaintance in the now fast 

vanishing West, Old Hub was the 
miracle cow horse of all time—but I 
wanted the story fresh from the lips 
of Sam Graves who was both trainer and 
pal of the famous horse. Sam lived out 
in King County, which in Texas geogra- 
phy nestles down against the Brazos 
River two hundred miles westward of 
Fort Worth. 

A visit to the small ranch of Sam 
Graves took me well into the heart of 
the big ranch country of Texas. Miles 
before I ever reached his home, I drove 
beside the pasture fence of the giant 
Waggoner Ranch that covers an area 
two-thirds as large as the state of Rhode 
Island. Miles upon miles I drove past 
an endless succession of ranches. Finally, 
upon reaching King County, I motored 
through some thirty miles of the great 


Sam Graves on Old Button at his King 
County ranch. He sat “easy in the saddle” 
at the age of 84. 





Sam Graves on Hub, photographed at Haskell, Texas, after winning the cutting 


horse contest, July 29, 1898. 
| 


pasture of the late cattle king, Burk 
Burnett. 

This great expanse of the old and 
new West through which I was driving 
was the only kind of world that Sam 
Graves would care to live in. It was a 
land of booted men, whiteface cows and 
smooth bodied horses—some of them 
trained to circus like efficiency. It was 
a spot still left on earth where cowboys 
at the end of a day’s work lolled across 
their bedrolls in the glow of flickering 
camp fires and affectionately boasted of 
exploits of their horses during the day 
just spent. 

In this land of cattle, cowboys were 
numerous, but there was not a more 
interesting character in all these mil- 
lions of acres than Sam Graves nor a 
man who had greater love for a fine 
horse. His love and understanding of 
horses began in his boyhood and has not 
abated even now that he is well into 
his ninth decade of life. Bill Wood, who 
lived on Keechi Creek southwest of 
Jacksboro, Texas, some sixty miles west 
of Fort Worth, raised a smooth, short 
bodied bay colt, born shortly before 1880 
when Sam Graves was only a lad. Sam 
also lived near Jacksboro and saw the 
sleek young colt often. He admired the 
pretty young animal and was not at all 
displeased to learn that Bill had named 
the little fellow Hub. Whether Sam 
took a special fancy to the name, or 
whether he, on occasion, had patted the 
young bay’s nose, or just what little 
touch of intimacy had attached him to 
the colt is not known, but somehow he 
and the little bay soon became fast 
friends. 

Sam wanted to own the horse but 
money was a scarce article. Finally when 
Hub was still a young animal, Sam 
struck a bargain with Bill. He offered to 
split rails in payment for the horse. 
Bill set the price at 2,000 post-oak rails 
and Sam accepted. For some time the 
boy pounded away at the post oaks, but 
at length he had finished the 2,000 rails 
and became Hub’s owner. It was the be- 


ginning of one of the finest partnerships 
between a man and a horse ever known 
in the cow country.’ 

Hub was still accustomed to the wild 
free life of a colt and had hardly known 
the touch of leather. Sam carefully 
trained him until he lost his sense of 
fear and became a good saddle pony. 
Soon the boy and his horse developed 
that perfect understanding known only 
to a good horseman and a good horse. 

Jack County, where Sam lived, was 
far out toward the Texas frontier where 
wages were cheap and money was none 
too plentiful. A vacancy occurred at a 
stage stand between Jacksboro and 
Weatherford and the boy was offered 
fifteen dollars per month to fill the po- 
sition. He saddled Hub, rode over, and 
took the job. A regular wage, however 
small, was an irresistible temptation to a 
boy who somehow wished to assert his 
own independence. 

Visitors were rather numerous at the 
stage stand, for it was in the country 
where there were frequent movements 
of cattle. The very herds that were soon 
to be driven up to King County as the 
beginning of the 8 Ranch were as- 
sembled in Jack County not long after 
Sam began his duties at the stage stand. 
One day Babe Arnett, one of the cow- 
boys for this new ranch, stopped at the 
stage station and offered to trade a large 
dun colored horse for Hub. Sam was 
tempted by the appearance of the large, 
fine looking dun and traded with Babe 
before he fully realized what he had 
done. No doubt he regretted having made 
the trade many times afterward, but it 
was not the end of his association with 
Hub. 

Bud Arnett, manager of the newly or- 
ganized ranch, offered Sam a job at 
$20.00 per month, which was both a pro- 
motion and an opportunity to go out 
west into the new cattle country. The 
offer was too good to refuse and Sam be- 
came a cowboy. The new cow outfit 
barely had enough horses for use in the 
drive to King County and was obliged 








WOLD, Oak) 
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Top—Campers at the Cowboy Reunion at Haskell, 1898. The group is from the 


Knox-King-Dickens county area. 


3ottom—Hawley Bryant and Oscar Reid at the 


Cowboy Reunion at Haskell, 1898. They were from the Pitchfork Ranch in Dickens 


County. 


to pull the chuck wagon with steers. Sam 
was the only cowboy with the outfit with 
any experience in driving steers and the 
task of driving the wagon fell to his lot. 
Bud Arnett, the manager, rode Hub. The 
cattle which had been purchased from 
various people in and near Jack County 
were driven west to King County. Some 
of these cattle had belonged to A. S. 
Simmons and Son of Weatherford, 
Texas, and already bore the 8 brand’ 
that was soon to be adopted by the ranch 
as a whole. 

Before the drive to King County began, 
Sam went by his old home and told his 
mother goodbye. She gave him some very 
tempting articles of food to take along 
and asked where he was going. “I’m 
going West, just as far as there is any 
West,” was Sam’s boyish reply. 

Often on the drive the boy, who was 
soon to begin his strange new life out 
beyond the 100th Meridian, whacked 
away at the steers but looked longingly 
at Hub, his former pony. The cowboys 
and all their cattle arrived in King 
County at the site of the present Burnett 
headquarters on June 19, 1882. 

Hub was somewhat overworked on the 
journey and Bud turned him over to 
one of the cowboys. All the horse herd 
(the remuda) belonged to the company, 


but each of the men, in accordance with 
custom, was assigned certain horses for 
his own individual mount. After two or 
three months on the new range Sam was 
able to make a trade and get Hub into 
his own mount. Then began the real 
training period of this marvel among 
cowhorses. 


Sam taught Hub to handle cows as 
carefully as a mother might train her 
own child. It was at round up time as a 
cutting horse that Hub became such an 
outstanding cow pony. He soon learned 
how to know exactly which cow Sam in- 
tended to cut out of the herd and how to 
pivot quickly and in the right direction to 
stay continually between his charge and 
the herd. 

This happy association between horse 
and rider lasted about three years, but 
Hub proved himself so skillful that he be- 
came widely known. After this training 
period Bud Arnett again put Hub in his 
own mount and kept him as his own favor- 
ite for some twelve or fifteen years. Re- 
luctantly the boy gave up his cherished 
cowhorse that had by now grown to a 
weight of about 1,200 pounds and had de- 
veloped far quicker perception and 
stronger muscles than the average pony. 

Bud grew attached to the horse almost 
as much as Sam had and there was no 
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end to his pride in the horse’s accom- 
plishments. 

Once at a roundup Gawk Hensley was 
having trouble with a steer that per- 
sistently refused to be cut out of a herd. 
Bud was riding Hub at the time and felt 
that the quick witted bay was equal to 
the emergency. He bet Gawk ten dollars 
that Hub could cut the steer out of the 
herd with the bridle off. Gawk knew 
that Hub was quite a horse, but feeling 
that Bud was letting sentiment run 
away with his judgment agreed to cover 
the bet. 

Then Bud rode into the herd and fol- 
lowed the stubborn animal until sure 
that Hub understood the assignment. He 
then leaned forward and slipped the 
bridle off the horse’s nose while in full 
pursuit. The chase went on for sometime 
with the steer doing all of his range of 
quick twists and turns. But for each of 
the quick movements Hub turned a little 
faster and constantly kept between the 
unruly steer and the herd. 

By this time every cowboy at the 
roundup was sitting lazily in his saddle 
watching the show. The steer, still try- 
ing to outmaneuver the horse, darted 
behind a low clump of cedars—the stub- 
born animal was still unwilling to be 
outdone. He darted first to the left and 
then to the right with Hub on the oppo- 
site side of the cedars always quick 
enough to hold him in check. Then for an 
instant the steer stood still with Hub 
glaring at him from the opposite side 
of the bush. 

Bud sat there in the saddle without 
reins powerless to interfere in this con- 
test between horse and steer. None but 
a good rider could have stayed on the 
back of a horse so speedy of movement. 

Then, quick as a flash Hub jumped 
through the clump of cedars and bit the 
steer on the back of the neck. His teeth 
popped so loudly as they came together 
that the boys all over the roundup 
ground could hear the sound. The steer 
bawled as if somebody were killing him 
and submissively ran toward the “cut” 
as he was supposed to do in the first 
place. The onlooking cowboys let up a 
yell and Bud Arnett became ten dollars 
richer. None of those present will forget 
the incident* until his dying day, but 
Hub continued to amaze the men of the 
cow country. 

By 1890 most of the grazing area of 
West Texas was fenced into pastures, 
but the old 8 Ranch had acquired 140,000 
acres of the land in King County and 
stayed and grew in the cattle business. 
Bud continued as manager after the day 
of wire fences and continued to ride Hub 
until well past 1895. The fine bay cutting 
horse was at last growing old, and Bud 
turned him out on grass and water to 
roam at will during his few remaining 
years. 

Meanwhile Sam Graves went into the 
cattle business for himself. He chose a 
site in the country just east of the & 
Ranch. A few miles to the west of his 
ranch old Hub was still alive, quietly 
munching the grass among the cedar 
brakes of east King County. Bud Arnett 
in his rush of duties had almost for- 
gotten about the old fellow. 

While Hub had grown old, the West 
had undergone some drastic changes. 
Wire fences had stopped the common 
herding of cattle, and old cowhands, thus 
cut off in separate ranches, longed to 
swap yarns with their old buddies again. 
To supply this renewal of fellowship for 
the cattle country, a cowboy reunion 
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The old “8” barn ten miles east of Guthrie, Texas. Old Hub spent his last days here. 


with horse races and other attractions 
was announced to be held in 1896. Ac- 
cording to contemporary’ estimates, 
10,000 people packed the little town of 
Seymour, Texas, where it was held. It 
was repeated in August of 1897 with 
equal success and then the big event was 
moved to Haskell for the following year* 
and a most interesting feature was 
added. As a special attraction $150.00 
prize was posted fer the best cutting 
horse in a contest to be held at the 
reunion. 

Sam heard about the contest and won- 
dered about old Hub. The longer he 
thought about the big show at Haskell 
the more his mind lingered on the by- 
gone days with his old pal. He just had 
to find out about his old horse. 

One day Sam rode over to the 8 Ranch 
to see Bud and to ask about old Hub. 
Bud said, “Sam, he’s over in the cedar 
brakes on the east side, but he’s too old 
and poor to enter a contest.” Sam was 
anxious to see his old horse again, re- 
gardless of outcome, and insisted until 
Bud consented for him to take the horse 
and try him. 

Then Sam found Hub—a pitiful rem- 
nant of the fine horse of other days. His 
ribs were plainly visible—Sam could 
have counted them, and the poor old 
horse’s hip bones stuck out almost like 
hat racks. The one time fine, sleek cut- 
ting horse of the old 8 Ranch was 
twenty-two years old and apparently was 
about ready to die. But as Sam sadly 
observed the old horse, he remembered 
the old fellow as the envy of the open 


range and decided to give him a chance 
to revive his former glory. 

Old Hub was taken to Sam's ranch and 
fed on soaked oats and prairie hay. He 
was turned out in a small pasture part 
of the time for grass and exercise, but 
he was handled with the fine discerning 
care of his great trainer. After a few 
days Hub’s ribs began to disappear and 
his flesh rounded smoothly over his hip 
bones again. He was beginning to look 


BUD ARNETT 
(late of Lubbock, 
Texas), who was 
manager of the “8” 
Ranch and the 6666 
Ranch for nearly 
fifty years. Old Hub 
was the favorite 
horse in his mount 
many years. Mr. Ar- 
nett is riding Red 
Bird in this picture. 


like the beautiful bay that Sam had 
known for twenty years. After some ten 
days of intensive feeding and care, Sam 
tried him on a little “cow work.” The old 
horse was beginning to “come alive.” He 
could cut a yearling out of a herd with 
the old-time fire and speed again, and 
Sam knew in his own heart that his old 
pal was to be one of the top contenders 
in the contest at Haskell. Ten more days 
of tender care and good food and it was 
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———_—___==|_ time to start to the reunion. Sam made 
|| the trip in a hack and led Hub behind 
|| the vehicle. Made in slow, easy stages, 

: : || the journey required two days. 
When a Pony Slips His Pack | The reunion took place July 27-29, 
|| 1898.° Every effort had been made to 
| publicize the big event. Both the Kansas 
City Star and the Dallas News told of 
the cowboy convention through their col- 
umns weeks in advance.’ Special railroad 
rates were provided from everywhere in 
Texas. Spectators came from all direc- 
tions, even though Haskell was some 
fifty miles from the nearest railhead. 


Ny ims Thousands of people came in buggies, 

4) wagons, hacks and on horseback until the 
little frontier town of Haskell was packed 
to its very limit. Some estimates placed 
the crowd as high as 15,000 people. Cow- 
boys were on hand from many miles 
around and the old days when West 
Texas was one big 50,000,000-acre pas- 
ture without a wire fence to mar it 
were discussed many times. 


Rodeo and racing events by day and 
band concerts and a popular frontier 
circus by night entertained this throng 
of Texas pioneers almost around the 
clock for two days.’ And then the third 
morning arrived with the cutting horse 
contest as the feature event of the entire 
HEN you hear a feller braggin’ that he never has been throwed, reunion. The 400-foot grandstand, that 

was set down upon the flat prairie near 
Well, there ain’t been many hosses that the feller ever rode. | the little town, was filled at an early 
If he ever was a cowboy, it’s plum safe to bet your stack, ek ore boc be pon sp db 
around the mile-long race track. Every- 
body was on hand to see the cutting 
horses perform. 


“3 











That he was sometimes the victim when a pony slipped his pack. 


He’s been throwed right at the wagon while the whole crew laughed and smiled. || The rules of the contest permitted each 
He’s been dumped out in some canyon and he walked fer several miles. i pee pte dry icles yin ee 
the herd as possible. Each cow was to 

| be driven to a certain predetermined 
Yes, a hoss can really do it if he wants to slip his pack. || point where two mounted men were 
|| ready to receive the animal. Other things 
being equal, the cowboy who could de- 
liver the most cows one at a time to the 

| two mounted men was to be declared win- 
He jest sort of lit a-rollin’ when he landed in the dirt. || ner and was to receive the $150 prize 
There was times again he thought he felt his spinal colyum crack, eney. Se ee een ron 
and rider. 


The time arrived for the contest and 
eleven cowboys were within the enclo- 


He’s been bucked out of his saddle and from onderneath his hat. sure. Boley Brown from Kent County, 
one of the eleven, was there on his big 


(Continued on Page 130) 


He’s been throwed by tricky hosses when they ketched him settin’ slack. 


There was times that it was funny and it didn’t even hurt. 


Fer he landed hard and solid when the pony slipped his pack. 


He’s been throwed by vicious hosses that has kicked him in the slats. 
He’s been careless with his saddle cinch and let it git too slack. 


When he felt the saddle slippin’, well, the pony shed his pack. 


So, a man develops sumpthin’ with the passin’ of the years. 
You could mebby call it caution or it might be jest plain skeer. 
Fer he thinks back how he suffered in some bunk house or a shack, 


Gittin’ over things that happened when a pony shed his pack. 


—BRUCE KISKADDON. 


Copyright by Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. 
Printed by special permission of copyright owner. 
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Early Mustangers and 
Their Methods 


* 


By J. FRANK DoBIE 


Editor’s Note: This article, “Early 
Mustangers and Their Methods,” is 
a chapter from the forthcoming 
book, “The Mustangs,” written by 
J. Frank Dobie. The book is to be 
published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, early in 1952. According to 
Mr. Dobie, to whom we are greatly 
indebted for permission to use this 


chapter, he plans this forthcoming 
to 


book to be a companion 
Longhorns.” 


HE gauchos and Indians of South 

America raced bareback, swinging 

bolas to entangle the legs of fleeing 
wild horses. The Indians of North Amer- 
ica caught their first mustangs by snar- 
ing them with a loop attached to a pole. 
They had to run up alongside the wild 
horse to snare it. Later they learned to 
cast the riata, Spanish style. California 
vaqueros, riding with only bridle and 
surcingle, to which a long riata was tied, 
chased after the fear-spurred animals. 
On the Wild Horse Desert between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande in Texas, 
vaqueros stripped everything from their 
mounts but bridles, tied riatas around 
the necks of their horses, and then upon 
nearing the prey, shot forward with yells 
and swinging loops that maddened the 


“The 


The Seven Mustangs. This monument to the mustang was 
sculptured by the late A. Phimister Proctor and was pre- 


sented to the people of Texas by Ralph and Ethel Ogden. It 
is located on the University of Texas grounds and was un- 
veiled May 31, 1948. J. Frank Dobie delivered an address at 
the dedication of this statue. 


blood in themselves, their mounts and 
the mustangs all. 

If in the excitement a mustanger did 
not isolate his quarry before roping it, 
other horses, including those mounted, 
were almost sure to run foul of his rope. 
The entanglement sometimes resulted in 
serious injury and even death. 

Along in the 80’s, on the open, broken 
table land between the Davis Mountains 
of West Texas and the Rio Grande, Jack 
Thorp and other riders came across a 
family of mesteveros from Chihuahua 
who could have had few equals in wild 
running.* 

*Jack Thorp was a New Mexico cowboy and 
cowman who had ranged over Texas and northern 
Mexico. In 1908 he printed at Estancia, New 
Mexico, a booklet of cowboy songs that preceded 
all other collections of the kind. John Lomax vir- 


“The sorrel raced on” 


“We saw the fast-rising dust of a band 
of horses approaching us at an angle,” 


tually incorporated it in his much better known 
Cowboy Songs and Frontier Ballots, 1910. Later 
Thorp published Tales of the Chuck Wagon. He 
was a cultivated gentleman of breeding and books 
and had a generous nature. About 1939 while 
driving from Albuquerque to Santa Fe, I stopped 
to visit him near a wide place in the road called 
Alameda. It was along in the afternoon when I 
arrived. At dark I hadn’t begun to get through 
listening. We had supper and I stayed all night. 
We had breakfast before daylight next morning, 
and I was still listening. The day was ending 
when I got to Santa Fe. 

After Jack Thorp died, Neil McCullough Clark 
put his unfinished writings into a book appropri- 
ately titled Pardner of the Wind, published in 1945 
by the Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. With 
permission from the publishers, this account of 
the mestenero family is extracted from the book, 
pages 78-81. It was one of the tales that Jack 
told me that night of golden talk. 
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Jack Thorp wrote, “and then, as they got 
closer, two riders crowding them closely. 
One was a girl on a big white horse. As 
we watched, she raced alongside a sorrel 
that was crowding against other mus- 
tangs to get away from her. They were 
all going like the wind. Presently, when 
she got the position she wanted, she 
reached over, grabbed the sorrel’s mane, 
and slipped neatly from her seat onto 
the wild one’s back. Her saddle was a 
sheepskin pad, held on by a surcingle to 
which were fastened two brass stirrups, 
the whole equipment weighing hardly 
more than three pounds. 

“All she took with her when she made 
the glide was a hair rope about ten feet 
long. As the sorrel raced on at full 
speed, she threw a little loop over his 
head, tightened it, and then threw up- 
ward two half hitches around his nose. 
With only this bozal (nose band) to guide 
the runaway, she passed out of sight, 
veering out from the mustang bunch. 

“Immediately after she changed horses, 
her companion caught the reins of the 
white mount and led him over to where 
we had halted in astonishment. 

“How’s that girl going to stop her 
horse?” I asked in Spanish. *“He’s liable 
to run into the Gulf of Mexico, no?” 

“*She’ll be back pretty soon,’ he re- 
plied. He was her brother, as we learned. 

“In about half an hour she was back on 
the sorrel, which was well winded. Using 
the hair rope as a rein on the bozal, she 
had checked him, gradually brought him 
around, and was now guiding him. She 
was maybe fourteen years old, small and 
wiry, weighing about seventy pounds. 
Pony express riders used to change 
horses with spectacular rapidity, but 
theirs were broken. This bit of a girl 
was skimming onto the backs of mus- 
tangs that had’ never felt human hand 
or rope. 

Jack Thorp went to the camp of these 
people. There were six in the family. The 
father had caught wild horses in the way 
his daughter was catching them now, but 
at different times had broken both arms 
and both legs. He was still light and 
active. The mother had been a mestenera 
too. The son had once mounted wild 
horses on the run, but had grown too 
heavy for the acrobatic feat, also for his 
horse to race up beside the wild ones. 
Two daughters, mere children, were 
herding about twenty head of horses that 
their older sister had caught within the 
month and were eagerly looking forward 
to the time when they could be genuine 
mesteneras. The captured mustangs were 
either hobbled, side-lined, or necked to- 
gether in pairs to prevent their running 
away. 


The family had a snug camp, shaded 
by a brush ramada and convenient to 
water. They were well supplied with 
wild meat and baked their bread in a 
little round horno (oven) made of mud. 
When they moved, all their goods were 
loaded into a carreta of two high wheels, 
drawn by three big burros. They had 
been making annual expeditions to this 
range after mustangs, which were better, 
the head of the family said, than most of 
those south of the Rio Grande. After 
they had caught fifty head, they were 
going back to Chihuahua to spend the 
winter, selling their catch on the route 
or after they reached their own ranchito. 
Their running horses were fine animals, 
about sixteen hands high and weighing 
perhaps eleven hundred pounds each. 
Sometimes, the girl said, she had to race 
the mesteias two or three miles before 
she could attempt a leap. 

They had a corral built against a rock 
bluff, three sides of it made of limbs 
and -brush packed down between pairs of 
well-planted posts, about two feet apart, 
that were lashed together at the top with 
rawhide. It was hog-proof and horse- 
high. 

The mustangs were penned at night 
In the morning the son roped a big sor- 
rel mare to break. He put a blinder on 
her before saddling and mounting. At 
the same time the little mestenera held a 
hair rope tied around one of the mare’s 
front ankles, while her father held anoth- 
er cabestro tied around the other front 
ankle. When the blinder was pulled off, 
the mare started bucking. Simultaneous 
pulls on the hair ropes brought her to her 
knees. She had to be pulled down six 
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times before she quit trying to pitch. 
The rider said that her knees would be 
swollen for only a few days, that she was 
probably cured of bucking, and that if 
she bucked again, all that would be nec- 
essary to make her give up the idea would 
be to tie a short piece of hair rope around 
each ankle. The family’s way of training 
mustangs was as unusual as their way of 
catching them. 

tacing and roping—not to speak of the 
flying leap—was a wild and glorious 
sport. It belonged to youthful vigor that 
had never been leashed by attempts to 
think against complex civilization; it be- 
longed to the New World while its grasses 
were still pristine and erosion was yet a 
foreign word. As long as any mustangs 
remained, whether on dog-holed prairie, 
on rocky mesa, in prickly pear thicket, or 
in mountains where only the panther 
could be casual-footed, riders dared death 
to experience the zenith of life in this 
sport. It was freedom even while quell- 
ing freedom. 

“You must know,” recorded Robert 
Beverley in his History of Virginia 
(1705), “they have many horses foaled 
in the Woods of the Uplands that never 
were in hand and are as shy as any sav- 
age creature. These, having no mark 
upon them, belong to him that first takes 
them. However, the captor .commonly 
purchases these horses very dear, by 
spoiling better in the pursuit... . The 
wild horses are so swift that ’tis difficult 
to catch them; and when they are taken, 
‘tis odds but their grease is melted, or 
else being old, they are so sullen that 
they can’t be tamed. . . . The young peo- 
ple take great delight in the sport of 
pursuing them, sometimes with dogs and 
sometimes without.” 

In the range of the Spanish mustangs 
I have come across but one instance of 
chasing them with dogs. That was in the 
Old South part of Texas. About 1843 a 
man named Lark Landrum who lived on 
Leon Prairie east of the Navasota River 
had a pack of bloodhounds trained to 
round up wild horses, which he shot for 
their food. 


Creasing, too, was a kind of sport 
without sportsmanship. If a_ rifleman 
wanted to kill a horse, he did not aim to 
crease it; if he aimed to crease, he fre- 
quently killed. Only the most expert 
marksman at close range could win a live 
horse. If the bullet barely grazed the 
spinal nerve along the top of the neck, 
the animal would be stunned temporarily, 
during which time it could be tied. Most 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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“We're almost sure to run foul of his rope.” 
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Facts and Figures 
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On the Registration of American Bred 
Horses from Thoroughbreds to 
Appaloosas for the Past Ten Years 
. . . for Therein Lies News 


* 


By MARGARET LINDSLEY WARDEN 


Reprinted by Special Permission of The National Horseman 


“VERY few decades somebody has 
written a book called “The Horse 
of America” or something like 
that, and with every telling the story 
has been quite different. Now, so much 
has happened so fast that a “Horse of 
America” written, say in 1940, would be 
remarkably out of date in so short a 
time. 

The horse historian of today would 
very likely take his or her text on the 
rise of the registered equine for therein 
lies the news. As the millions of plain 
horses and mules that formerly toiled 
on farms and in city streets have steadily 
diminished, especially in the last decade, 
the thousands of race, show, rodeo, pa- 
rade, and other sport and recreation 
horses have as steadily multiplied. 

In 1940 nine breed associations reg- 
istered 14,620 light horses and ponies. In 
1950 ten breed associations registered 
33,616 light horses and ponies, more 
than twice as many. Every one reg- 
istered more in 1950 than in 1940 and 
several doubled their numbers or did even 
better. In each count several registry 
societies were not reported. 

The Arabian made the most spectacular 
gain. From fifty-three registered in 1942 
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there were 766, more than fourteen times 
as many, recorded in 1950. Next came the 
Shetland Pony with 1,119 put on the 
books last year, which was more than 
six times the 171 registered in 1940. 
Year in and year out the Thorough- 
bred race horse polls the largest num- 
bers. From 6,559 entered in the exclusive 
American Stud Book in 1940 there were 
8,470 in 1948, 8,735 in 1949, and 8,696 
in 1950. Before jthe final processing, 
these last two figures may be increased. 
The next largest registrations are en- 
tered by the Standardbred (trotter and 
pacer), the American Saddle Horse, and 
the American Quarter Horse. The har- 
ness racer had 3,329 young stock re- 
corded in 1940 and 4,561 last year. The 
American Saddler went from 2,344 to 
4,440 for the same dates. The Quarter 
Horse, with 347 on its books in 1940, 
entered 10,181 a decade later! This as- 
tonishing total was due to the fact that 
the American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion absorbed the younger National 
Quarter Horse Association and_ the 
American Quarter Racing Association in 
November, 1949, and their numbers 
were added to the former last year. 
However, the American Quarter Horse 


ecessful Morgan stud of Mar-lo Farm. 


group was growing rapidly anyway with 
715 in 1945, 3,804 in 1948 and 4,007 in 
1949. 

It is of interest that among the 
10 registries included in this report five 
gained steadily in the five dates that 
were considered. These are the American 
Saddle Horse, Quarter Horse, Arabian, 
Morgan, and Shetland Pony. The Morgan 
had 480 last year. A decade ago registra- 
tions were 311. In 1948 there were three 
less than in 1945 which seemed too few 
to consider a decline. 

The two racing breeds sagged in 1945 
and for the same general reason—war. 
Uncertainty of what the war would 
mean to racing depressed the Thorough- 
bred yearling market so that the 1,061 
head sold by auction in 1942 averaged 
only $637.75, the lowest since the bottom 
of the depression in 1932. These dis- 
couraging figures inspired an immediate 
curtailment of breeding as reflected in 
the 1944 and 1945 registrations, 5,400 
and 5,840 respectively. Then as confi- 
dence was restored and money circu- 
lated, the number of runners bred has 
mounted steadily into record figures for 
the last three years. 

The Thoroughbred breeders and own- 


Left—Dyoll Starlight, winning Welsh pony in Britain decades ago. Right—Hawthorn Advocate, Grand Champion Shire stallion 


Chicago International 1920. 
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El Morocco, Appaloosa parade stallion of Gene Autry. 
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Wing Commander, Dodge Stables’ world’s champion saddle horse.—Photo by Horst. 


Golden Arbor, champion Palomino, owned by Paul Seitmann.—Photo by Paulette. 
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ers had more scares during World War 
II than actual hardship. It was the har- 
ness race people who had that. In the 
early 40’s the big state fairs were the 
main stamping ground of the trotters and 
pacers and when the majority of these 
fairgrounds were converted to war use, 
the Standardbreds were badly crimped. 
The measly $1,313,028.87 that 3,773 
horses started for in 1943, the worst year 
of the sport since the depression 30’s, 
caused registrations to fall off to 2,117 
in 1945. Since then growth has been 
steady and rapid, due chiefly to night 
racing, more wagering, and other “im- 
provements.” Last year 10,281 sulky pull- 
ers earned the record total of $11,527,711. 

The Tennessee Walking Horse is a 
very interesting case to the innocent by- 
stander. From its position of relative 
obscurity on its own native heath to a 
triumphant spread across the country in 
six or seven years, the Walker has made 
one of the wonder stories of all horse- 
dom, perhaps the most sensational. 

When the Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders Association of America organ- 
ized in 1935 they registered 208 horses 
that year. In 1940 the number was 1,506. 
In 1945 it was 3,775 and in 1947 the peak 
was reached at 5,520. In the last three 
years the numbers have declined to 3,319, 
2,510, and approximately 2,100 in 1950. 
The extremely high prices that this fasci- 
nating “new breed” was bringing caused 
over production. The inevitably declining 
prices for an over supply brought re- 
trenchment. 

Nine thousand Palominos have been 
registered by the Palomino Horse Breed- 
ers of America since their start in 1941. 
In 1945 there were 1,400 registrations, 
while in the last three years the figures 
have been respectively 956, 803 and 943. 

The Appaloosa would probably have 
steadily mounting registration figures 
had not 1949 been the year that books 
were being closed to foundation stock. 
That brought a rush of business. Between 
1938 when the Appaloosa Horse Club, 
Inc., started and September, 1947, there 
were 276 registrations. The next three 
years brought 295, 642, and 100. 

Whence came all these types of horses 
and what are their uses? 

Let’s begin with the Thoroughbred, 
which is the most numerous and has been 
in the country the longest as a definite 
breed. 

The Thoroughbred is the English run- 
ning race horse. The repeated crossing of 
Arab, Barb, and Turk stallions, all re- 
lated Eastern types, on the native Eng- 
lish mares in the early decades of the 
18th century laid the foundations of the 
breed. The first recorded importation of 
one of these “blood” or simply “race 
horses” to the American colonies was in 

when the  twenty-one-year-old 
Rock, by Darley Arabian, was 
brought to Virginia. 

Of course the colonists had been rac- 
ing any horses that would run long be- 
fore that (at least as far back as 1665 
on Long Island), just as the British had 
been doing before the Darley Arabian, 
Godolphin Arabian, Byerly Turk, and 
their Eastern relatives were heard of. 

Right along the American Thorough- 
bred has been practically the English 
breed transplanted. The very great ma- 
jority of all American-breds trace in 
every line to the same foundation ani- 
mals as those that stayed in their native 
land. However, a few do not, for many 
were brought over here decades before 
the present official General Stud Book 
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(English) was started in 1791, and were 
not on hand to be recorded. So much 
breeding stock from England and France 
is continually being imported that it is 
not easy to find a running racer that 
can truly be called American-bred. 

S. D. Bruce published the first Ameri- 
can Stud Book of any consequence in 
1868. In the late 90’s The Jockey Club 
took it over and a total of nineteen 
volumes have been issued. The last two 
are priced at $35 each. The 1950 volume 
goes as far as foals of 1945. Annual sup- 
plements are $10 each and available from 
The Jockey Club, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Although the Arabian Horse Club of 
America was not established until 1908 
and the recording of purebred Arabs in 
the United States started, a sprinkling 
of Arabian or Arab horses were brought 
here as far back as 1766. Up until Nov. 
1, 1943, Arabians were registered in a 
separate section of the American Stud 
Book as they were the blood on which 
the Thoroughbred was founded, and the 
early ones brought to this country were 
imported mainly as race horse breeding 
stock. 

The Arabian is the oldest “purebred” 
horse in the world estimated to have been 
selectively bred for at least five thou- 
sand years, in Arabia, of course. It is 
the original source of “hot” blood and the 
foundation directly of the Thoroughbred 
and indirectly of the Standardbred, Hack- 
ney, American Saddle, and the light horse 
stock of the United States and probably 
of other nations generally. 

The practice of using Arabian sires 
to grade up other stock and the diffi- 
culty of persuading the Bedouins to part 
with their mares has always held back 
the number of purebred Arabians. Their 
small size and lack of specialization has 
militated against their popularity in 
some quarters. However, the West 
especially has taken strongly to them in 
recent years. The breed’s famed beauty, 
hardiness, and endurance are still in 
winning form. 

The Arabian Horse Club, 111 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl., has issued 
six volumes of the Arabian Stud Book. 
The last two contain complete record- 
ings since the beginning and sell for 
$7.50 each. 

While the first volume of the American 
Morgan Register is dated 1894, the mar- 
velous ancestor of the breed lived from 
1789 to 1821. Justin Morgan’s breeding 
was never clearly established. While his 
sons and grandsons contributed so much 
to the early Trotter (Standardbred) and 
the American Saddle Horse and Tennes- 
see Walker that their own identity could 
easily have been lost in these breeds, 
the type persisted so strongly that the 
Morgan Horse Club was formed to per- 
petuate this sturdy New England type. 

Like the Arab the Morgan is small and 
compact and has stood out in endurance 
contests. Also like the Arab, many of 
them have one less lumbar vertebrae than 
other horses. Although New England 
still clings to its famed equine product, 
the West has come to like the Morgan 
in recent years. In that section he has 
proved a sound and handsome ranch 
horse, parade, and trail mount. There is 
a tendency to breed the Morgan more 
and more like the American Saddler, but 
many fanciers think the old fashioned 
short-legged, robust type should be pre- 
served. 

The Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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al Lady, Hackney, owned by A. B. C. Farms. 
From a painting by Elizabeth Bell. 
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Midnight Sun, Harlindale’s great Tennessee Walking Horse Sire. 
—Photo by Paulette. 


Greyhound, record holding Standardbred trotter. 








Ranch Horses and Cowgirls 


By JAMES CATHEY (Ex-Publicity Director, GRA) 


1. Janelle MeGilvray on 
“Pee Wee” making a fast 
turn. Pee Wee was trained 
by Amy and Janelle Mc- 
Gilvray of Mertzon, Texas. 
Amy rode Pee Wee to two 
titles in 1949—all round 
cowgirl and champion bar- 
rel racer. 


—Photos by Author 


2. Another ranch horse that is used by the cow- 
girls is the roping horse. This photo of Margie 
Stuart, Phoenix, Ariz., illustrates one of the fea- 
tures of the roping horse—rating his stock. 


3. On the larger ranches, especially in West 
Texas, a lot of stock is worked by heading and 
heeling. Horses that are familiar with this work 
also do well in team tying. Shown here are Jackie 
Worthington, Jacksboro, Texas, on the head while 
Fern Sawyer, Lovington, N. M., gets a loop set 
for the steer’s heels. 


4. The flag racer must be fast, yet calm at the 
flag stand. Shown here is Janet Ransom, Perry- 
ton, Texas, as she and her mount head for the 
finish line. 


5. Betty Ledwell, Texarkana, Texas, and her 
fine cutting horse Podunk. Cowgirls have invaded 
this contest and are training some top horses. 


“6 would like to ride at some of the 
I rodeos, but we haven’t any horses 
on our ranch that I can use.” 

The young lady wasn’t original with 
her statement and neither is she lone- 
some with her wish. But for the ranch 
girl that has the desire to try, there’s 
hope. It’s being done every day. 

In cowgirl competition today there are 
five events that require a horse with 
some particular training. They are the 
barrel race, flag race, calf roping, team 
roping, and cutting contest. The clover 
leaf barrel race and calf roping are highly 
contested events, but newcomers are 
always breaking into the winnings. In 
the other events the younger and less 
experienced girls are taking the lead. 
As a young cowgirl, what are your 
chances of riding at a few neighboring 
contests and winning? For the answer, 
the author has talked with several girls 
who should know and their opinions are 
summed up for your benefit. 


It is quite natural that the barrel race 
claims the most contestants, for to prac- 
tice, all the girl needs is a horse and 
three barrels. This contest has been 
boiled down to the point of about six 
top horses, and not over 12, in the whole 
country. The performance requirements 
for a winning barrel horse are rigid. As 
a whole, the girls placed these require- 
ments in about the following order: First, 
the horse must be a fast runner and with 
a good stride; second, he must be able 
to get into the right leads, turn with 
his hind legs well under him at all times 
and have lots of breakaway power in 
them; third, he must want to run the 
barrels; fourth, he must be well col- 
lected and handle himself at all times. 
Perhaps you have just the very horse 
you can train. 


As an example, there’s Pee Wee, the 
world champion barrel race horse in 1949. 
No one knew early in 1947 that Pee Wee 
would reach the top. When a colt he was 
brought from New Mexico by Sonny 
Noelke to the Noelke ranch near San 
Angelo. After he was broke he was used 
for everything. Howard Westfull, Jr., 
and Bud and Baker McGilvray roped 
calves and steers on him. Ralph Scott 
dogged steers and Bud hazed on him. 
It was at Del Rio in 1947 that Amy 
McGilvray and Mary Scott introduced 
him to the barrels. When the Noelke 
Estate was divided, Pee Wee was drawn 
by Hal. Sonny knew the love the Mc- 
Gilvrays had for him and traded a span 
of mules to get him back on his ranch. 
Bud later bought the little bay gelding 
and he began his climb to success. Pee 
Wee loved to barrel race. The story goes 
that in 1949 there was a commotion in 
his pasture at Mertzon. Investigation re- 
vealed that Pee Wee was running around 
the barrels and kicking them down as 
he went from one to the next. He is 
strictly a ranch horse that two sisters 
—Amy and Janelle McGilvray have 
trained and ridden to the top. 

The roping horse for the cowgirl does 
not have to be the powerful roper the 
cowboys use, but he is predominantly a 
ranch horse. There is still plenty of room 
in the two roping events for newcomers. 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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“Rep,” his pack horse and remuda.—Photo by Irwin E. Smith. 


Bells on Saddle Horses 


By BoB BEVERLY 


HE cowboy’s heaven was out in the 
open with green grass every direc- 
tion; riding a fat pony and driv- 
ing a mount of fat ponies, going to some 
roundup wagon as a “rep” for the ranch 
from whence he drew his dollar a day 
for eighteen or twenty hours hard riding. 

I have seen him riding with his ponies 
grazing along, some ten to fifteen head, 
his pack horse carrying his bed and what 
he called his war bag, with maybe a clean 
shirt and an extra pair of socks. In the 
old days, his pack horse wore a bell with 
a strap of leather or raw hide tied 
around the pony’s neck. 

A lot of cowboys never drove their 
horses faster than a walk on those long 
drives in order to save all the flesh on 
their mounts for hard riding at the 
roundup. He knew that if he made a hand 
that his horse had to help get the job 
done and would need all the flesh he was 
earrying to stand the long spring or fall 
roundups on the open range. 

In the eastern part of what is now the 
state of New Mexico, but what was then 
a territory, people had fenced the Texas 
side as far over into New Mexico as they 
felt safe in building fences. 

Dave Earnest had wire and _ post 
hauled from Colorado City and Big 
Spring and fenced down what he called 
the line for twelve miles from what is 
now the north line of Gaines county, 
south then for 12 miles and then east, 
back to Texas. 

At the northeast corner of this range, 
the Littlefield outfit tied on and ran west 
to the brakes on the Caprock to Cedar 
Point and about the north line of what 
is now Lea county, New Mexico. They 
strung up wire from C. C. Slaughter’s 
fence in Texas, west nearly to Kenna, 
giving them a range from the Texas line 
to the Pecos river. North of the Little- 
field outfit, or LFD range, the old DZ 
outfit of Trammels and Newmans had 
a drift fence north of where Portales is 
now, to hold the Howery outfit’s cattle 


and Canadian river country cattle from 
drifting south in the winter. This fence 
ran from the XIT fence to the south, on 
west to or near the Pecos river near 
Ft. Sumner, New Mexico. 

Of course, the fencing was all done 
after the railroads built from Fort Worth 
west, and as the land in New Mexico was 
mostly public land, the fences only stood 
until the man with the hoe began to move 
in and file on homesteads. 

Then, as usual, the man that came 
first and fixed watering places and 
camps where the traveler could obtain 
a meal when he was hungry was called 
the right man of the range and a ery 
went up to the Dads up in Washington 
that the cowmen were fencing the range. 
Of course, the politicians soon began to 
crave the votes of the people that the 
cowmen had helped to live on their 
claims. 

An order came out to the U. S. Court 
of the Territory of New Mexico to have 
the ranchers take their fences down or 
they would send the soldiers down there 
and chop the fences down. The cowboys 
got down off their brones and a lot of 
them learned how to roll up wire. That 
happened in the late fall and by January 
the fences were either hauled to the 
ranches or some nestor had fenced his 
own homestead with it. 

Charley Dublin and I had two water- 
ing places in the southeast corner of 
New Mexico and had been sitting pretty 
nice there with a Texas fence east of us 
and south of us along the line running 
west. It was a nice place to look at the 
drifts in winter and see if there were any 
mavericks drifting along or calves not 
branded. 

Just west of us were the Beckham 
boys, about where the El Paso Gas plant 
is that goes on to El Paso with the pipe- 
line loaded with oil and gas that extends 
on into Arizona and California. It all 
flows from under the old JAL outfit’s 
roundup ground. 


47 


I was in Midland, Texas, the first of 
February that winter, and I met Horace 
Hardin there and he and I went into the 
old sideboard saloon. I think Old Man 
Conway was running it then and we 
talked and took a few drinks and I said 
to Horace, who was a brother to Henry 
Hardin, now of Amarillo, “I sure hope 
this winter does not bring too many hard 
snowstorms from now on.” 

About eleven o’clock we walked out 
of the saloon. The wind had whipped 
around to the northeast and it was cloudy 
overhead with a few flakes of snow 
falling. My horse was in the livery stable 
and I went in and saddled him and left 
Midland about twelve o’clock. 

I ate breakfast at the camp I was 
staying for J. D. Slator, where his son, 
Paul, now ranches, and it was still snow- 
ing as hard and as fast as I ever saw 
it, but I changed horses there after rid- 
ing about forty-five or fifty miles since 
midnight. 

After eating breakfast and drinking 
a lot of hot coffee, I told the boys there 
at the Slator Camp what to do as we were 
then putting up the first camp and cor- 
rals for J. D. Slator and that when the 
snowstorm was over I would be back as 
I was going on to our camp in New 
Mexico. 

A young fellow by the name of Luther 
Keeling was then working the range for 
Charley and me. We both furnished some 
horses, paid him a wage and let him 
start his own brand, as nearly all cow- 
men then would at branding time give a 
boy that had a brand a calf to help him 
start his brand and wherever he attended 
works he would bring the outfit’s cattle 
back as near to their home range as 
possible. 

I think Luther Keeling now lives at 
Naco, Arizona, or did the last I heard 
of him. He was a good cowboy and made 
a good man. After I left the Slator 
Camp, there was no other creek until 
I got to the Dublin Circle Bar Ranch two 
miles south of the southeast corner of ~ 
New Mexico. I made some fifty miles 
that day, through the snow, and it never 
let up five minutes since I had left Mid- 
land, Texas, the night before. But it was 
not so cold and most of the snow was 
melting and going in the ground. I stayed © 
at the Dublin Camp that night and the 
next night I stayed at Charley Dublin’s 
Camp in New Mexico where he and I 
had some saddle horses in a small pas- © 
ture. Charley and Luther Keeling were 
gone with the wind and snow and the 
drifts that had passed during the first 
part of the snowstorm. They would come § 
down the Texas line south and turn 
west along the line running west to El 
Paso on the Rio Grande River. Until 
they hit the Pecos river, cattle had no 
protection from the storm. 

West of there, at what is now the 
range of J. J. Lane and his sons-in-law, 
was then the range of the Diamond and 
Half, belonging to Old Man Hudson, then 
of Pecos City. Charley Goedeke was in 
charge of the range and he, the JAL 
outfit and the San Simons, that belonged 
to Merchant Brothers, had put in a camp 
on the sand hill just south of where the 
Ocho Post Office is now, after the drift 
fences had been taken down. 

The old Half Circle Two Well, where 
Carl Johnson of Lovington now ranches, 
was then the range of John Draper and 
Sons, late of Edinburg, Texas, who 
branded the XX and still goes by that 
name. This line camp got the name dur- 

(Continued on Page 235) 
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The NATIONAL CUTTING HORSE ASSOCIATION 


is “CARRYING ON” 


The National Cutting Horse Association was founded in March of 1946 by a 
small group of ranchmen in Fort Worth. From this small beginning, the Asso- 
ciation has grown as the popularity of the Cutting Horse has increased. This 
year NCHA has 576 active members in 28 states, Canada and Mexico. Eleven 
organizations are NCHA Affiliates and are co-operating with NCHA. This 
steady, consistent growth has justified the faith and vision of the founders. 


NCHA has been instrumental in encouraging many to become interested in 
Cutting Horses and as a result there has been an unusual demand for Cutting 
Horse contests at the leading stock shows and many rodeos, horse shows, 
county fairs and at many events where horses take a part. 


GAY COPELAND 


7 Association extends you a cordial invita- 
tion to become a Member whether or not 
you own or ride a Cutting Horse and help us in 
the promotion and development of public interest 
in Cutting Horses and Cutting Horse Contests. 


As a privilege of Membership you will receive 


the ANNUAL NCHA BOOKLET, the Monthly 
“CUTTIN’ HOSS CHATTER,” a magazine type 
newspaper of current Cutting Horse Activity, and 
your MEMBERSHIP CARD. In addition, your Cut- 
ting Horse is eligible for an Application for an 
NCHA CERTIFICATE OF ABILITY, a registry 
for Cutting Horses on Performance Only. 


For any information about Cutting Horses, Cutting Horse 
Contests and the Association, please write: 


DOUGLAS B. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer 
Route 5, Box 316-B, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Sonora, Texas 
President 





. SUTHERLAND 
rae Main Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Vice-President 


H. CALHOUN 
Cresson, Texas 
Chairman 


Executive Committee 


NATIONAL CUTTING HORSE ASSN. 





These old-time pictures taken about 1905 by the late Erwin Smith show that ranchmen of those times appreciated good 
The identities of the riders and the ranches on which they were taken are not available. 


cutting horses. 


Cutting Horses 


HISTORY 


By Tom B. SAUNDERS, Past President and 
Member of the Executive Board, 
National Cutting Horse Association. 


ALTHOUGH there was a lively, well- 
grown cattle industry in the South- 
west long before the English set 

foot on Roanoke Island or Plymouth 
Rock, history doesn’t record whether or 
not Don Hernando Cortes, Gregorio de 
Villalobos, Coronado or Cabeza de Vaca 
ever owned a cutting horse. Yet centuries 
later it was certainly necessary to use 
the cowsense and agility of such a horse 
to handle the wily Longhorn, a descend- 
ant of those cattle introduced to Texas 
by the Spanish Conquistadores. 

The first known use of the cutting 
horse, as we know his ability and useful- 
ness of purpose today, was during that 
trying period shortly after the Civil 
War when a market for Texas beef, hides 
and tallow had finally been found. Cow 
hunts and roundups necessitated the use 
of good cow horses in gathering the 
countless thousands of Longhorn cattle 
that roamed at will over the Brasada of 
South Texas, but the shaping up and 
sorting of these cattle into trail herds for 
the long drive to market required the use 
of a seasoned, well-experienced horse, far 

(Continued on Page 227 


PURPOSE 


By DouGLas B. MITCHELL, Secretary- 
Treasurer National Cutting Horse 
Association. 


HE means by which the cutting 

horse derived his name well explains 

the purpose of the cutting horse, 
that is, to cut cattle. This is best shown 
by his ability to enter a herd of cattle, 
cut an animal out of the herd for ship- 
ment to market, doctoring, sorting or 
moving to another pasture; and prevent 
this animal from returning to the herd. 
His every day use carries out his name 
regardless of whether he is used solely 
or partially on the ranch, stock farm, 
feed lot, contest arena or for pleasure. In 
addition, his purpose contributes much 
toward his high economic value, as he is 
probably the most outstanding dual pur- 
pose horse of the present day, for he can 
earn his keep at home in stock work and 
then go to a cutting horse contest and 
present a colorful picture of range work 
at its best. His performance in the arena 
has a very great spectator appeal as 
proven by the fact that the vast majority 
of both large and small livestock shows, 
rodeos and horse shows have cutting 
horse contests or exhibitions as feature 
attractions of their programs. 

(Continued on Page 227) 


PRESENT DAY USE 


By Ray SmyTH, Past President, National 
Cutting Horse Association. 


HE present day use of the cutting 

horse is quite different from that of 

twenty-five years ago. He has al- 
ways been a favorite and a necessity in 
the cow country, and in the past few 
years has gained much popularity in the 
show ring. 

More people are interested in cutting 
horses today than ever before, city peo- 
ple and country people alike. This gain in 
popularity has increased their economic 
value to several times that of a few 
years ago. Some of the top horses of 
today win more money for their owners 
in a season at cutting horse contests than 
a lot of ranchers made on their cattle in 
a season a few years back. 

There is probably as much time spent 
now in training cutting horses for the 
contest arena as there is in training 
horses that will be used for cutting on 
the ranch. 

A number of top cutting horses trav- 
eled several thousand miles last year 
going to contests. They are hauled in 
good trailers or vans, and a trip of sev- 
eral hundred miles tires them very little, 
as they are accustomed to traveling. 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Jesse James (left), owned by B. D. Fussell, Eagle Lake, Texas, and ridden by Matlock Rose, is one of the top-scoring cutting 
horses for the season 1951 at this date. Skeeter (right), owned and ridden by Phillip Williams, Tokio, Texas, is another top- 
scoring Quarter Horse for the season. The exact number of points each of these horses has at this time is not available. 
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The Cutting Horses pictured on these pages have been selected as being among 
the Cutting Horses that have been placing very well in National Cutting Horse 
Association approved open contests during the past year. NCHA C of A refers to 
the Certificate of Ability number issued by the National Cutting Horse Association 
and this number follows the name of the horse in each case when such a number 


has been awarded. 
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awed NCHA C of A 120, owned and ridden by P. H. Thrash, Granbury, 
exas. 


SUTHERLAND’S BROWN BOB, NCHA C of A 116, owned and ridden by 
Robert Q. Sutherland, Kansas City, Missouri. 


JESSE JAMES, NCHA C of A 38, owned by B. D. Fussell, Eagle Lake, Texas, 
and ridden by Matlock Rose. 


SILVER LIGHT, NCHA C of A 118, owned by Mrs. Bess Y. Hudson, Cresson, 
Texas, and ridden by Guy Harrell. 


H.A., NCHA C of A 121, owned by H. Calhoun, Cresson, Texas, and ridden by 
Jim Calhoun. 


RED BOY, NCHA C of A 47, owned and ridden by Wild Bill Elliott, Hollywood, 
California, and Austin, Texas. 


BOOGER, NCHA C of A 77, owned and ridden by Jim Calhoun, Cresson, Texas. 


FLYING H, NCHA C of A 36, owned by Volney Hildreth, Aledo, Texas, and 
ridden by Sharon Hildreth. 


JIGGS BAILEY, NCHA C of A 26, owned by Dr. H. K. Crutcher, Dallas, and 
Hughie Long, Cresson, Texas. Ridden by Hughie Long. 


BUSTER B, NCHA C of A 122, owned by V. C. Bilbo, Dallas, Texas, and 
ridden by Bob Burton. 


CHICKASHA MIKE, owned and ridden by Buster Welch, Midland, Texas. 


DAPPER, NCHA C of A 113, owned and ridden by Walt W. Everett, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

DAN PATCH, NCHA C of A 29, owned by A. B. Edsall, Elbert, Texas. 

LADY LEE, NCHA C of A 92, owned and ridden by J. J. “Whizzer” Miles, Jr., 
Cresson, Texas. ‘ 


ABBOTT’S TOM BOY, NCHA C of A 76, owned by Tom and Edith Abbott, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and ridden by Bronc Curry. 


SNIPPER W, NCHA C of A 119, owned by E. P. Waggoner, Three D Stock Farm, 
Arlington, Texas. Ridden by Pine Johnson. 


POCO BUENO, NCHA C of A 14, owned by E. P. Waggoner, Three D Stock 
Farm, Arlington, Texas. Ridden by Pine Johnson. 


POCO TIVIO, NCHA C of A 117, owned and ridden by Don Dodge, Barbara 
Worth Stables, North Sacramento, California. 
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Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


1. Dusty Jane, Champion Mare, 
Wharton County, Texas, Fair, M. H. 
Ward, Alvin, Texas. 


2. Sutherland’s Fred Martin, Cham- 
pion Stallion, Kansas State Fair, R. Q. 
Sutherland, Overland Park, Kans. 


8. Graham’s Ranger, Champion Stal- 
lion, Richfield, Utah, Gardner Brothers, 
Richfield, Utah. 


4. Smokey Bueno, Champion Stallion, 
Houston Fat Stock Show, Baton Rouge, 
M. H. Anderson, Fenton, La. 


5. Timberwolf, Champion Stallion, 
Wharton County, Texas, Fair, Dr. Har- 
old M. Northington, Wharton, Texas. 


_ 6. Dolly Jim, Champion Mare, Sterl- 
ing City, R. T. Foster, Sterling City, 
Texas. 


7. Little Skeeter, Champion Mare, Ft. 
Pierre, So. Dak., Mrs Lawrence De Hann, 
srookings, So. Dak. 


8. Sonny Cooke, Champion Stallion, 
Beeville, L. B. Snyder, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


9. Juneteenth,C ham pion Stallion, 
Sterling City, Ted Harris, San Angelo, 


Texas. 


_10. King’s Joe Boy, Champion Stal- 
lion, Texas City, Jack Mehrens, Rich- 
mond, Texas. 


Present Day Use 
(Continued from Page 49) 


Unlike the horse that has never been 
off the ranch, a different stall every few 
days, crowds of peg and new sur- 


roundings affect these horses very little. 
To them, it is all in a day’s work, and it 
is often apparent that applause from the 
crowds will encourage some horses to do 
a better job of cutting. This is just an- 
other display of the far better than aver- 
age intelligence of the top cutting horse. 

This alert intelligence, usually called 
“cow sense” is the background of any 
good cutting horse, and furnishes that 
“know how” to anticipate every move of 
the animal cut out. 

Many of these horses helped their own- 
ers make a living on the ranch _ before 
they were shown in the arena. When a 
good ranch cutting horse is put through 
the training necessary to make a top 
contest horse, and is shown at some 
shows, he will be a much better horse to 
use at home than he was before. 

Also, at the shows, the old cowmen can 
usually pick out the horses that have had 
some cow work at home before they were 
trained for the contest work. 





.. Red oe 
Horse breakers at U. S. Remount Depot, Fort Reno, Oklahoma, 1908. H. N. Campbell, now of Uvalde, Texas, is sitting on 
the steps holding a watch and wearing a white hat. 
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An Endurance Race and the First Remount Depot 


T was thirty years from the time H. N. 
Campbell was born—in 1877—before 
plans began to materialize for re- 

mount depots to supply the United States 
Cavalry with good horses. Henry N. 
Campbell was one of a large family, hav- 
ing four older brothers. They lived near 
Pleasanton, Kansas, about seventy miles 
south of Kansas City. In 1890, the family 
moved to Western Colorado—-al] except 
one of the brothers, Newt, now 87 years 
old who still lives at Pleasanton. 

“We located in Macey County, sixty 
miles east of Grand Junction,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “and we boys did all sorts of 
work. We ran sheep till we got tired of 
sleeping on our guns because of the 
sheep and cattle war, so we sold out and 
worked with cattle from then on.” 

From cow works to mining camps, 
thence to freighting, the boys worked, 
acquiring skill in all fields, with an eye 
to future security. 

“TJ was always interested in horses,” 
said Mr. Campbell, who brought out pic- 
tures of days long past, and showed me 
glimpses of the country he had called his 


By FLORENCE FENLEY 


Epitor’s Note—Florence Fenley is 
no stranger to readers of The Cattle- 
man. She has contributed many in- 
teresting stories in years past. She 
has been represented with a story in 
every horse issue and has the distine- 
tion of being the only author with 
that record. I am sure our readers 
will enjoy this one. 


home so many years. “We were always. 


horseback, of course, and kept close to 
100 head of horses. We would take them 
to Silverton in the spring and back to 
the valley below, in the fall. Naturally, 
we heard news as it trickled in, of the 
U. S. Cavalry buying good horses and 
we knew when the department began 
laying plans for a remount depot, for 
about 1906 or 1907, they sent Capt. Guy 
V. Henry to Europe to make a study of 
remount depots and gather all informa- 
tion possible with regards to operating 
one. 

“It was also in 1907 that the Denver 


Post newspaper announced that they were 
sponsoring an endurance race from Evans- 
ville, Wyoming, to Denver, Colorado, a 
distance of 412 miles. The first man to 
cross the line at the offices of the Denver 
Post was to get a silver cup and $500. 
Seems that other organizations and in- 
dividuals joined in making the purse even 
larger. 

“The interest created in this race trav- 
eled. Men with good horses planned to 
enter and the U. S. Cavalry got excited 
enough to enter six horses that they 
thought were the best in the world. There 
were twenty-one entered in all— race 
horses, range horses, Thoroughbreds; al- 
most every kind and color. Of course, 
nearly every man felt that his horse 
could not only make the trip but could 
win the race. 

“The Cavalry was especially interested 
in the test since they were planning to 
establish the remount depots in different 
sections where the best of horses would 
be brought and trained. 

“The rules of the race were that every 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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My Dream Barn 


By DANA STONER 
Photographs by Granville Q. Adams, 
Houston, Texas 


, 


} Y “Dream Barn,” as I call it, was 
1 built in the early part of 1950, by 

my friends, Virginia and Jack 
Tatton, on Virginia’s ranch in Refugio 
County, mainly because they needed a 
place in which they could take proper care 
of their stallion, and of the inevitable 
“wire-cut” hospital cases which constant- 
ly recur on every ranch. 

Virginia, who inherited the ranch from 
her mother, is a great-granddaughter of 
the original Thomas O’Connor, one of the 
Power and Hewetson colonists. Her 
mother’s share of the O’Connor lands, at 
the division in 1908, now the Salt Creek 
Ranch, was always known as a “good 
horse country,” and since she and her 
husband took over the operation of the 
ranch themselves, in 1936, they have done 
their best to improve not only the cattle 
but the horses, which they raise mainly 
for their own use. 

The barn is of simple design and con- 
struction, built of concrete blocks up to 
the roof, which is wooden, with a ven- 
tilator running the length of the entire 

‘structure. There are ten stalls, two for 
stallions, eight for other horses or mares; 
'a feed room and saddle room, all twelve 
feet square, inside measurements. Each 
stall has direct entrance into the alley- 
way, and also direct access, from the rear, 
to cyclone fence pens, being fitted on 
that side with Dutch type oak doors 
»which can be opened for ventilation as 
+ required. The floors are of packed dirt 
‘throughout. The partition walls between 
'the individual stalls are concrete blocks 
in the lower part, and then of pipe con- 
struction, welded on the job, which gives 
‘light, ventilation and supervision at a 
‘ glance over the entire barn from the cen- 
ter alley, which is also twelve feet wide 
in the clear. At each end of the alley 
there are two doors, one of pipe, to be 
used for ventilation in hot weather, the 
other of solid oak bolted on to a pipe 
frame, for use in bad or cold weather, 
both running on the same steel channel- 
iron set over the doorways. 

Special fastenings were designed to 

hold these doors firmly in place, either 


Wide alleyway affords plenty of room 
and is well ventilated through the roof. 


Ae Cattleman 


Exterior view of 
Dream Barn show- 
ing outer pens and 
gate made of pipe 
for ventilation in hot 
weather. 


September 





Another exterior 
view showing wood- 
en gate for use in 
cold weather. 


Peggy Butts, a 
daughter of Dan 
Waggoner at man- 
ger in outside pen. 


Sunbeam C at his 
manger. Note latch 
to gate and design 
of manger for out- 
side filling and in- 
side feeding. 


across or away from the openings. The 
feed and saddle rooms, with concrete 
floors, are completely rat-proofed, even 
overhead. Six electric lights down the 
center alley, individual lights in the feed 
and saddle rooms, and on goose necks 
over each entrance, two faucets in the 
alleyway, and individual concrete water 
troughs, all controlled by one outside 
master-float, in each division of the large, 
outer pens, make for easy handling with 
a minimum of trouble. 


In the photographs of Sunbeam C in 
his stall, the construction of the manger, 
standard in every stall, was designed on 
the spot, like the fastenings on the main 
doors and the pin-bolt fastenings on the 
front gates to the stalls, by Jack Tatton 
and Johnnie Hinnant, Jr., their present 
manager, who planned the whole installa- 
tion together. The builder was Paul De- 
Pine and the welding job by Joe Conti, 
both of Victoria, Texas. 

All the outer pens to which the stalls 


give direct access, the breeding pen and 
the large paddock-pen for the stallion’s 
exclusive use, are seven-foot cyclone 
fence, six gauge, wire, knuckle-ended top 
and bottom to minimize cuts from paw- 
ing, and in direct connection with the 
whole set-up is a large paddock-alley 
(King Ranch net wire on the other side) 
where the mares and colts are fed in the 
winter, leading out into a large pasture, 
down which the mares can come, when in 
season, looking for the horse; which 
saves a good deal of trouble in the actual 
breeding season, 

The large mangers in the outer pens 
can be filled through an end door from 
a pickup without actually going into the 
pens themselves. The complete plan now 
under consideration calls for a doctoring 
chute, in which a mare and young, un- 
gentled colt can be handled. 

All in all, a nice job, well designed for 
its purpose, and built to last. It has 

(Continued on Page 160) 





This is how it is done. 


How to Photograph a Quarter Horse 


YEXT to your horse, the most val- 
E uable thing is a good photograph 
of him. 

You could never 
fore as many people— 

-as will see that photograph of him. 
Better photos mean more profit. Since 
the trend is toward performance, the 
best photograph is one showing the horse 
in action. But top action shots are for 
the specialist, so let’s consider the more 
common and yet the most abused photos 
—those showing the conformation of the 
Quarter Horse. 

Making a fitting photograph of a Quar- 
ter Horse is more than what meets the 
mind’s eye. Generally speaking, Quarter- 
bred horses actually possess al! the in- 
herent qualities they have been bred to 
have, and these points need not be taken 
away or added to a photo by retouching. 
Quarter Horse people are blessed by 
not having to see pictures of their val- 
uable horses with retouched ears, tails, 
mane, hoofs, etc. The breed and similar 
breeds are photographed as they actually 
are. Therefore, everything must be as 
near — as possible when the shutter 
is click 

The difference between a picture of 

“just another horse” and one that shows 
him as a grand champion lies in the abili- 
ties of two people working as a team— 
the handler at halter and the photog- 
rapher at the camera—each knowing 
the capabilities of the other as well as 
his own. 

First—the animal must be shown. By 
the same token that some exhibitors can- 
not take a champion and show him at 


show your horse be- 
-prospective buyers 


By JAMES CATHEY 


his best in the eyes of the judge, neither 
can they show him before the camera. 
Before the judge, the horse must be 
shown to his best ability. The same is 
true before the camera, plus many more 
important factors. Many times handlers 
consume more time than the horse by 
not keeping the subject in the proper 
relation to the sun before trying to pose 
him. That ol’ sunlight is 100 per cent 
in showing the muscling—the most val- 
uable asset of the Quarter Horse. With 
this important factor taken care of, at- 
tention can be given to the position of 
the legs, height and position of the 
head, pointing of the ears, ete. Yes, the 
man at the halter is more important 
than his partner, the man at the camera! 


Making photos of horses is just like 
making portraits of beautiful models! 
The subject must be properly modeled 
with light and posed so as to show the 
finer qualities and minimize or omit the 
defects. A photo of a man facing straight 
into the camera, with his hat down and 
squarely on his head, denotes an air of 
stupidity. Proper tilt of the head to add 
alertness can make the same_ subject 
appear to be an outstanding intellectual. 
The same is true with your horse. 

The odds are great that the finished 
print will fall short of its expectancy. 
There are so many things that can add 
to or take away from the perfection de- 
sired. The sun must be at the right angle 
—and this varies with the camera angle 
and the portion part of the conformation 
that is to be emphasized. The ground 
must be perfectly level so the horse can 
be posed at any position and have perfect 


All Photos the Author 


balance. The horizon produces a definite 
illusion as to the height of the animal 
and the length of his legs. A little too 
much breeze makes the mane and iail 
appear as though the champion is out of 
the wild bunch. Backgrounds are an ever- 
prevalent problem, especially around 
show grounds. Other horses and noises 
distract the subject’s attention. These 
are a few factors that determine the 
results. 

A judge can walk around a horse and 
view him from all angles, consuming as 
much time as he needs. Not so when it 
comes to recording the animal on film. 
In split-second timing the photographer 
must see the horse from the tip of his 
tail to the tip of his ears. Just one of a 
thcusand little things can keep the shot 
from being’ the ultimate of perfection. 
Thousands will judge the photo that the 
photographer judged in a split second. 

Just like judging, photographs have 
their controversial points. It is most im- 
portant that a horse be photographed 
to his best advantage, whether from the 
rear, rear quarter, side, front quarter 
or front. One minimum requirement on 
the part of the photographer is to have 
a long focal length lens—at least twice 
the diagonal of the film. This gives 
enough camera distance so that the 
maximum of distortion is averted. Box 
‘ameras and others with the ordinary 
short focus lens are not the proper 
equipment but should the occasion arise 
when you have to use such a camera, 
greatest precaution should be exercised 
to eliminate distortion. These photos are 
best made from the side. 
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This is a snapshot made with an ordinary camera. Note 
how ill-proportioned and how high the animal is. The hind 
legs are too long and the head too small. 


This photo illus- 
trates what hap- 
pens when the sub- 
ject is posed where 
he is above the ho- 
rizon. He is tall and 
his legs are not 
proportioned as 
those of Quarter 
Horse. Just by 
changing location a 
few feet, the entire 
conformation of the 
horse can be 
changed. 


As a rule, the best level is average 
eye level, depending on the height of the 
horse, horizon, and effect desired. The 
camera angle depends on the muscling 
and what muscles are to be accentuated; 
sway of the back; size of front and rear; 
length and shape of neck and _ head. 
There can be no hard and fast rule on 
these points—just knowledge gained by 
experience. Show the horse to his very 
best advantage under the conditions that 
exist. 

The rear quarter view usually shows 
the Quarter Horse at his best. From this 
angle practically all the outstanding 
features can be seen, plus making the 
rear more prominent. The same photo 
that pleases the breeder of the stocky 
stock horse type probably doesn’t suit 
the race-type breeder. The only rule I 
can find is to show the horse to his best 
advantage! 

To aid in alertness there should be no 
confusion until the photographer signals 
that all is ready. Stallions very readilv 
add snap to their muscles when another 
horse, especially a mare, is walked in a 
semi-circle before him. Another aid is for 
a third party to rattle a rock in a can 
at a low angle. His attention should be 
toward a low angle to keep his head low. 
At any rate, for best results, have no 
confusion and only the third party try- 
ing for the attention. 


The rules set out here are not innova- 
tions of my own, but they seem to be 
the best to follow in trying for my goal 
—some day to make a perfect conforma- 
tion photo. This article is the result 
of critical eyes and constructive criti- 
cisms of the nation’s top Quarter Horse 
breeders. 

The accompanying illustrations on a 
few of the pointers on photographing 
the Quarter Horse were made possible 
through the cooperation of E. Glen Turpin 
and Pine Johnson at the Three D Stock 
Farm, Arlington, Texas. In the series 
we have attempted to show one way, 
not necessarily the best way, to photo- 
graph a Quarter Horse to his best 
advantage. 


Level ground is very important. In this photo the front ts 
too low. Asa rule, no exhibitor likes to show a horse with his 


head down hill. 
these conditions. 


Neither should a photo be made under 
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Here is a photograph that would please almost any breed- 
er. The ground is level. The horizon is in proper relation to 
the horse and a minimum of background is evident. The sun 
is about right to give good modeling to the muscles. The feet 
are spaced properly to give the proper balance and weight 
is evenly distributed. From this angle, more points of the 
horse can be seen; however, not all horses can be photo- 
graphed from this exact angle because of their conformation. 
Although the neck is turned more than is usually desired, we 
are able to see the full head in this view. The muzzle, jaw, 
width between eyes, size of ears, length shape of the neck, 
withers, forearm muscles, length and depth of barrel, size and 
length and depth of barrel, size and length of hips, width 
through stiffle hind leg muscles and the length of the legs— 
all prominent parts of the Quarter Horse are shown. This is 
showing the horse to his best advantage. 


To illustrate the front view, “Pretty Buck” makes a good 
subject. It is important to show that the horse has a neck, 
but it must not be elongated by the wrong angle. The head 
should be in such a position as to give good lines. Here the 
jaw is shown without hiding or elongating the neck. 


In photographing groups, an elevated position is usually 
best, in order that the front animals don’t hide themselves 
or the other animals behind them. This shot of these DDD 
yearling colts illustrates this point. 


The horse used in the first four illustrations is 
“Snipper W” 15435, a five-year-old son of “Pretty 
Buck” P2103. He was champion gelding at San 
Antonio, Olney, and Stamford and Champion Open 
Cutting Horse at Fort Worth. Owned by 3-D Stock 
Farm, Arlington, Texas. 
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Most for the Horse 


The Story of Henry Bergh 


By DAWNE HULETT 


ITH one well-aimed kick a horse 

can avenge himself to the hilt 

against the abuse of any man, but 
that is not the nature of the horse. 

For thousands of years it has re- 
mained the confidant and partner of man, 
has shown him devoted and unswerving 
loyalty, yet the horse once needed a 
champion against those individuals who 
felt that ownership gave them the right 
to abuse it and exploit its physical ef- 
forts. 
more clearly than 
devoted his 


One man saw this 
all others. He unselfishly 
lifetime to fighting for laws, and the 
founding of an _ organization which 
would protect the horse and all other ani- 
mals as well 

Henry Bergh, Beau Brummel and aus- 
tere aristocrat of Manhattan society, 
took on this crusade when he was past 
fifty. He sincerely believed that the 
human soul suffered most when animals 
were abused by man. 

This was in direct contrast to what 
most people thought Bergh would be 
doing in his middle years. With an in- 


herited fortune at his disposal, he led a 
socially brilliant but useless life, alter- 
nately visiting the gay spots of Europe, 
and coming home to write plays of the 
same uselessness. But in 1865, the year 
of his historic departure from routine, 
this idler turned suddenly into the very 
embodiment of a Puritan reformer, and 
dumb animals from that time forward 
were his whole concern. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
world now lauds the efforts of this man 
and the humane ideals he founded, he 
was once looked on as “the great 
meddler,” and was caricatured by all of 
the big newspapers of his day. He kept 
a private collection of these cartoons 
published about him because “they were 
good for a man’s vanity.” 

President Lincoln chose him as Sec- 
retary to the American Legation in Rus- 
sia because of his Columbia college 


schooling. Being well-read and _ well- 
traveled he possessed the tact and social 
graces essential to a diplomat. He sailed 
for St. Petersburg free from any more 
serious thoughts than what jewels his 
wife, Matilda, would wear at the balls and 
how he would compliment the Czarina. 

Bergh was astounded and appalled by 
the lavishness of the Russian court, in 
such direct contrast to the wretchedness 
and poverty of the common people. His 
sensitive nature could not comprehend 
the insensible and cruel treatment to 
men, women, and children prisoners who 
were driven through the streets in chains. 

While pleasure driving one cold winter 
day he came upon a pitiful but common 
sight. An emaciated donkey hitched to a 
cart heavily loaded with wood was being 
pounded by a peasant standing in the 
cart. The beast brayed in pain and 
seemed about to collapse. Bergh angrily 
ordered his carriage halted and since he 
could speak no Russian, sent his gold- 
braided footman to intervene. 


As the servant came toward him the 
peasant dropped his club and_ stood 


“The Russian peas- 
ant cowered in fear 
before Bergh’s 
gold braided f oot- 


man, 


“Dray horses fre- 
quently froze in the 
streets where they 
fell.” 
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Henry Bergh 


trembling before him. He babbled and 
begged for mercy promising not to beat 
the donkey again. 

Bergh yy puzzled. “What did you say 
to him?” he asked the footman. 

“It was not what I said,” the footman 
answered, “It was this.” And he touched 
the gold braid of his uniform. “You can 
accomplish much in Russia with a few 
yards of gold braid.” 

Bergh speculated. If just the sight of a 
uniform could stop cruelty to animals, 
think what could be done with real au- 
thority and an organization with legal 
powers behind it! 

From then on Bergh went out of his 
way to look for cruelties with which he 
could interfere. He began to picture a 
world wide movement of mercy toward 
animals with himself as leader. His diplo- 
matic career now seemed trivial and no 
longer held his interest. 

Finally he made up his mind. He re- 
signed ng _Post, and he and Matilda 
sailed for New York, and years of hard 
work in his chosen task, the suppressing 
of cruelties inflicted upon animals by 
thoughtless and inhuman persons. 

He knew that the men who were mak- 
ing money from street railways with 
horse-drawn cars, and railroad men who 
became rich in the transportation of 
cattle, would forever be among his most 
sawantal enemies, and that their casual 

(Continued on Page 171) 








Left—Mike Beetch, AQHA 9523, owned by Herb Davidson. Right—Mike Reed 3006, National Grand Champion 1947-50, a 


top roping horse. 


Quarter Horses in the Corn Belt 


OR more than 200 years Quarter 
Horses have been famous in the 
United States, for their combination 
of docility, speed, endurance, quick 
acceleration, and ruggedness. They spread 
from the colonies of pre-Revolutionary 
days to Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
middle western states, then into the 
Southwest, where they found a_ broad 
field of usefulness on cattle ranches. 
In type they are compact, standing 
from 14.2 to 15.1 hands—more height not 
liked—and most of the best ones are from 
14.3 to 15 hands. They are deep-bodied, 
powerful, heavily muscled and usually 
weigh from 1,100 to 1,200 pounds at ma- 


By WAYNE DINSMORE 


in working flesh; are quick at 
agile on turns, very fast for short 


s, tough and very docile—level 
headed, not inclined to become excited, 
even after a swift dash to head an animal 
that is seeking escape. Last but not 
least, they quickly learn what is desired 
in driving or cutting out cattle, which 
stockmen term “cow sense.” The best 
ones possess this in such measure that 
they will cut cattle away from the main 
herd, without a touch of the reins. 
There are a_ substantial number of 
Quarter Horse owners in Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Iowa, the heart of the Corn 
Belt. No one knows the exact number, 


nor how many of them have breeding 
stock, as distinguished from animals 
kept purely for riding or racing. 

I have seen some of the Quarter Horses 
now in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, have 
corresponded with a good many owners 
and have talked with other owners whose 
horses I have not seen. 

Most Corn Belt Quarter Horse owners 
say they bought such stock because they 
had been on western ranches buying 
stocker or feeder cattle, were favorably 
impressed with the horses they rode 
there, and usually got their start from 
men from whom they bought cattle. 

Most men questioned were uncertain as 


Left—Blonde Betsey, Worden up. Being pulled up after winning %-mile race at Canton, Ohio. Owned by M. K. Essig, 
Cicero, Indiana. This race was won immediately after being shown at halter. Right—Smokey Bill James, 4-year-old Quarter 
Horse Stallion owned by John Boling, Sycamore, Illinois. 
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Ole Bill. 


Pistol Pat 4919. 
Merle Watson’s per- 
sonal mount. By 
King April out of 
Molly, she by True 
Love (T.R.) and 
Wood’s mare. 


Lollipop. By King 
April out of Witt’s 
Lady. A grand year- 
ling filly. 


King April P-3300. 
Morris Witt Horse. 


to their future course; had not decided 
whether they should try to produce rop- 
ing and cutting horses, or stock for show 
ring exhibition, or horses that can win 
in quarter mile races. 

On one point all are agreed—there is 
not sufficient work with cattle on Corn 
Belt farms to keep young horses busy 
under saddle enough to make them good 
for roping and cutting cattle. 

Cattle brought to the Corn Belt from 
the West are afraid of men on foot, but 
are easily driven by a man on horse- 
back: but the owner, who has a great 
deal of money tied up in such range 
raised calves or yearlings, wants them 
moved as quietly and slowly as possible— 
no chasing or running, which stops their 
gains. 

The only training young Quarter 
Horses get in roping and cutting, in the 
Corn Belt, is in arena work. There are 
a substantial number of roping and cut- 
ting horse competitions, held from April 
to November, in all three of the states 
mentioned. Most of these are maintained 
by groups of amateurs who like to ride 
western style on a good horse and to try 
their skill at roping calves and cutting 
cattle. 

Penczek Brothers—Frank and Steve— 
have such a group of riders near Willow 
Springs, a short distance southwest of 
Chicago. There are 10 or 12 members in 
the riding club, who pay all expenses, 
participate for the fun they get out of it, 
have their own horses, and charge no 
admission to competitive events. The 
corral, of woven wire, about 100 by 300 
feet, has chutes at one end, and escape 
corrals at the other, electric lights 
mounted on high poles so the sport can 
be pursued in the evening and good 
stables and pastures nearby. 

Invitation affairs are held from time 
to time, bringing in riders for 50 or 60 
miles around. Prizes are from entry fees 
—$5.00 or $10.00—paid in by individual 
contestants, and split among the winners, 
generally on a 50, 30 and 20 per cent 
basis. Sometimes local parties swell the 
kitty, over and above entry fees. 

The Penezek Brothers appear to have 
been the first to start such a club in 
Illinois but there are dozens of similar 
ones now in existence. Most practice is in 
evenings, contests usually on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays—the latter the 
big day for inter-club contests. 

A complete list of such roping clubs 
is not now available, but the one at Syca- 
more, Illinois, headed by John Boling, 
a Quarter Horse breeder, and those at 
Plano, Elburn, Elgin, Lincoln, Onarga, 
Milford (Petzer Bros.), W. L. Runzel’s 
and the Flying W at Norwood Park and 
Bob McKinley’s at Farmer City are 
among the many that offer such recrea- 
tion, and a chance to train horses for 
roping and cutting—jobs that are a part 
of the regular work on ranges, but for 
which there is no place on Corn Belt 
farms. 

This limitation of opportunity curtails 
the likelihood of breeding and training 
many cutting and roping horses in the 
Corn Belt. The average farmer who 
grazes or feeds cattle does not have the 
time to train horses for such contests, 
and if he turns his Quarter Horse pros- 
pect over to a trainer who has access 
to such arena work, the cost is $75.00 
per month. Even four months training, 
the least feasible, comes to $300—more 
than the horse and owner will be apt 
to win in several seasons of weekend 
contests: hence this possible market out- 





let for young Quarter Horses produced 
in the Corn Belt looks “chancy” to say 
the least. Most farmers who have west- 
ern cattle on pasture will be satisfied 
with a mature, well broken stock horse, 
probably by a Quarter Horse sire, dam 
unknown, which they buy wherever 
available, but at a moderate price. 

_On this point Jesse C. Andrew, na- 
tionally known Indiana stockman who is 
president of the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago, says: “We pur- 
chased our Quarter Horses primarily as 
utility horses to be used on our farms. 
Any surplus will be sold to cattle breed- 
ers of the Middle West. I am not in- 
terested in racing them.” 


Orville N. Kalsem of Central Iowa, 
says: “I am a livestock farmer, farm 
400 acres and feed from 150 to 200 head 
of cattle a year. I own four Quarter 
Horses, use them to move cattle to dif- 
ferent pastures and to sort out fat cattle 
to be shipped to market hence they are 
utility horses and earn their way—but we 
also use them on trail rides and show 
them in local pleasure horse classes.” 

Stanley Dreier, a cattleman of Cen- 
tral Iowa, uses his Quarter Horses in 
moving cattle on his own farm and 
stresses the pleasure he gets from rid- 
ing a good one. 

An Illinois state Quarter Horse Asso- 
ciation was formed in April, 1951, by 
Quarter Horse owners and their friends 
and has already more than 140 members. 
It is promoting halter classes for reg- 
istered Quarter Horses and encouraging 
owners to take part in roping and cut: 
ting horse classes. Merle Watson is the 
secretary and his address is 100 Walnuv 
Street, Peoria, Illinois. 

Other Corn Belt owners stress racing 
and pleasure horse use as probable — 
and more profitable—markets. 

Merle Watson, an advertising and radio 
executive at Peoria, Illinois, so believes. 
His farm has been near Lincoln, Illi- 
nois, 50 miles from Peoria, but he re- 
cently sold it at a substantial price to 
a neighboring farmer, and plans to buy 
another farm nearer his place of busi- 
ness. Meantime, he has rented a stable 
on the Exposition Gardens Fair Grounds 
at Peoria and pastures nearby. In due 
time the horses he owns and those of 
Morris Witt, his trainer, will be moved 
there. 

Watson, like many others, was won 
to Quarter Horses when buying stocker 
cattle in Texas. He liked the horses he 
rode, bought a few, and then decided he 
needed an experienced man to train and 
show them—so made a deal with Morris 
Witt, Texas born and raised, who had 
some good Quarter Horses, to bring his 
stock to Illinois and take over the job 
of training and selling Quarter Horses 
there. 

The stud stallion is King April P 3300, 
one of the good sons of King-P-234, wide- 
ly known as head of the Jess Hankin’s 
stud in Texas. Watson and Witt have 
a full brother to King April, that is now 
in training for Quarter Horse races, and 
it is likely he will give a good account 
of himself. King April appears to be 
a very prepotent sire of true Quarter 
Horse types, as a yearling (Lollipop) 
and foal (Ole Bill) that I saw at Hilltop 
Farms in July, 1951—impressed me as 
real ones. Both are out of Witt’s Lady 
23037. 

Mr. Watson believes well trained 
Quarter Horses will prove popular pleas- 
ure mounts for every day riding by 

(Continued on Page 150) 


Peppy Valentine. 
Bred by King Ranch. 
Dam of top stallion 
foaled in 1951. This 
is an outstanding 
Quarter Horse mare. 


Reno, 9-year-old, 
good, reliable work- 
ing Quarter Horse. 
Breeding unknown. 
This gelding used 
for working cattle on 
University of Illinois 
farm. | 


Peppy Mack Medi- 
as, bred by King 
Ranch. Damofan 
outstanding filly 
foaled in 1951. Foal 
is by Rock Bottom by 
Golden Chief, owned 
by Underwood. 


King Hand, AQHA 
27406, 2 years old. 
Sire: Hired Hand by 
Old Sorrel. Dam: 
Winny De Beto by 
Wimpy; 2nd dam; 
Chicarra by Chicaro; 
8rd dam: Dial Mare 
by Ace of Hearts by 
Cuardo by Old Billy, 
dam of Ace of 
Hearts by Old Billy. 
Head of University 
of Illinois Quarter 
Horse stud. 
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We Owe to 
the Arab 


By Dr. JOHN ASHTON 


E LIVE in an age of steel, wedded 

to mechanical genius and served 

by an energetic handmaiden in the 
form of petroleum products. 

We are conscious of higher and higher 
crop production under the stimulating 
influence of inflated prices caused by 
world unrest and its corollary of huge 
armaments. 

Progress, to be sure, will not be ar- 
rested by sentimental considerations. 
Still, many a farmer during the last few 
years, as he sat behind the wheel of his 
tractor, must have wondered how it will 
all end. What will become of his farm’s 
fertility? But he surely gets through his 
plowing quick now; no fooling around, 
slipping collars over his mules’ heads on 
a cold gusty morning; no more rushing 
into the next county to fetch a vet and 
then find a favorite horse dead on their 
return. Tractors don’t have colic! a cer- 
tain salesman once had the gall to tell 
him. Neither do they breed tractorettes! 
He should have replied, but didn’t; he 
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Godolphin Arabian, one of the three founding stallions of 
the Thoroughbred. From The Horse of the Desert, courtesy 


Wm. R. Brown. 


wanted to become modern. He _ re- 
members what was said at the time, pro 
and con. He was invited, with some 
lausibility and logic he admitted at the 
ime, to get rid of his mules and farm 
horses and let the machines do his farm 
work. “Why do you let Old Dobbin eat 
the grass that should go toward making 
a higher-priced porterhouse and tender- 
loin; you can’t eat horsemeat, can you? 
If you try to work your team on the land 
you'll find them too slow; instead of 
getting out of debt and breaking even 
you'll sink deeper into the mire. No 
matter how good your soil and how well 
you farm you can’t send your children 
to college unless you abandon farm 
critters and go to tractors and machin- 
ery. Let us send a machine up here next 
week, with a good man to show you how 
to run it. An hour or two will do the 
trick.” 

Apart from considerations of cost, 
coupled with the inevitable trend to mod- 
ern methods, and added to the fact that 


the farmer is better off financially than 
he formerly was—in a great many cases, 
at least, the thinking farmer sometimes 
wonders how he is going to maintain the 
fertility of his land, and whether all this 
slashing and tossing of the top soil is 
in the best interest of the soil itself. 
Never mind all this; the light horse types, 
with the Quarter Horse and certain pony 
types, are more popular than ever. But 
let us talk of Arabs. 


Whence Came the Arab? 


It is doubtful at this late date whether 
any man can tell just where the Arab 
Horse—the characteristic type we know 
so well—originated. It has been sug- 
gested by some authorities that the evi- 
dence points to India as the country of 
origin. If so, it would seem plausible to 
assume that the parent stock found its 
way into the interior of Arabia, perhaps 
to the Nejd region, at some remote 
period. There, in that comparatively iso- 
lated country in the northern part of the 


Left—Azrek, a Seglawi Jedran of Ibn Edderi, showing the Bedouin saddle and bitless bridle. Twenty-one champions descend 
from this horse, also Shahzada, winner of two races of 30 miles. Courtesy ihe Authentic Arabian Horse, by Lady Wentworth. 
Right—The best modern Arabian type comparing favorably with any breed. Crabbet Park bred. Courtesy Lady Wentworth. 
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peninsula, in a genial and equable cli- 
mate, due to its high elevation which 
makes for temperate conditions, where 
suitable natural environment of a dry 
air, good water sources, and forage po- 
tentialities, all contributed to the per- 
manent fixing of a distinctive Arab type 
through consanguineous methods of 
breeding in which only the flower of the 
race has been employed through count- 
less generations by a people enlightened 
in the matter of horseflesh—there, this 
marvelous quadruped was gradually 


evolved and moulded into the exquisite 
form by which it is known today, by 
tribesmen who have realized always that 
their life and salvation depended on an 
animal in which speed, courage, and en- 
durance were its outstanding qualities. 


Much has been written of the coming 
of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings into 
Egypt as far back as 2159 B.C. They 
brought horses with them and it has 
been shown that these people were of 
the Semitic race and the prototypes prob- 
ably of the Arabs of today. We are not 
sure from whence they came originally, 
but we know they came through Syria 
and Arabia into lower Egypt; that they 
were a nomadic people; and the fact that 
they were mounted on animals which the 
softer and more civilized Egyptians had 
never seen until then accounts to a great 
extent for the apparent ease by which 
these desert warriors conquered and 
dominated the Egyptians during a period 
of two hundred and seventy years. Dur- 
ing this period they built the pyramids. 


Prior to the coming of the Hyksos no 
reference is made to the horse in ancient 
Egypt, but from that period forward the 
temples and tombs show these Semitic 
foreigners in the Nile region associated 
with the horse in contemporary art and 
historical delineation. 

Libyan women are depicted on the 
monuments, riding astride, in 1700 
B.C., and horses are shown in pairs being 
driven by men of the same race about 
the same period. From that time on his- 
torians have mentioned the horse on in- 
numerable occasions. Herodotus relates 
that the Babylonians later owned 
horses in droves, and that one of the 
satraps of Babylon, in addition to his 
war horses, possessed eight hundred 
stallions and sixteen thousand mares. He 
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also tells us that in the march of 
Xerxes, the chariot of Jupiter was drawn 
by eighty white horses, which were con- 
sidered sacred by the Persians, and this 
was followed by the chariot of the mon- 
arch hauled by Nisaean horses from 
Media. Now, all these steeds were defi- 
nitely of the Eastern type, relatives of 
the modern Arabian. 


Greece Had the Horse in 1500 B. C. 


Evidence of the existence of the horse 
in Greece dates from 1500 B.C., and the 
equestrian art stems from about thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries B.C., when the 
first horse-racing at Olympia is men- 
tioned. 

Homer tells us that the king of Troy 
had three thousand mares in the thir- 
teenth century B.C. Horses were acquired 
early by some of the Canaanite tribes, 
also from the Hyksos. 


Initial evidence on the existence of 
the horse as recorded in sacred history 
is contained in the 36th chapter, 24th 
verse of Genesis, “. .. This was that Anah 
that found the mules in the wilderness, 
as he fed the asses of Zibeon, his father.” 
Now, where mules exist there are bound 
to be horses; but, as some authorities 
have questioned the correct translation 
from the original Hebrew script as to 
the word “mules,” we must look a little 
later for uncontrovertible testimony con- 
firming the presence of horses in Egypt 
about the seventeenth century B.C., in 
Jacob’s time. This refers to the rise of 
Joseph in the estimation of King 
Pharaoh: “And he made him to ride in 
the second chariot . . .” This is accord- 
ing to Genesis, chapter 41, verse 43. 
Shortly after, as related in the same 
Book, chapter 47, verse 17, we read: 
“And they brought their cattle unto Jo- 
seph: and Joseph gave them bread in 
exchange for horses .. .” This was the 
celebrated Biblical episode which every 
boy and girl who ever attended Sunday 
school recalls: “Corn in Egypt,” when 
Joseph’s own brothers were sent into 
Egypt by their father Jacob to buy corn 
during the famine. 

Solomon, the wise, who reigned in the 
tenth century B.C., has been credited 
with introducing the horse among the 
Israelites. He himself was an ardent 
horse-breeder and established a fabulous 
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stud of the finest stallions and mares 
procurable, all housed in appropriate 
fashion in immense stables and _ pad- 
docks. He personally took great inter- 
est and positive delight in his steeds, so 
much so, that according to an ancient 
legend, “the horses that gladdened his 
eyes caused him to sin by forgetting 
his evening prayers.” Referring again to 
the first mention of the horse in re- 
corded history, as significant of the ap- 
proximate date, it is pointed out that 
coincident with Abraham’s visit to Egypt, 
two centuries before the time of Joseph, 
no mention is made of horses. So it is 
safe to assume, therefore, that the genus 
equus made its appearance there be- 
tween 1715 and 1689 B.C., as seems to be 
pretty well established by both sacred 
and secular testimony. 


Aryans First Tamed the Horse 


Professor Hitti, eminent authority on 
the history of Arabia, has given much 
thought on the question of the origin 
of the Arabian horse. After confirming 
the well known fact that this animal was 
unknown to the early Semites, he writes 
thus: 

Domesticated in early antiquity 
somewhere east of the Caspian Sea 
by nomadic Indo-European herds- 
men, it was later imported on a large 
scale by the Kassites and Hittites 
and through them made its way, two 
milleniums before Christ, into West- 
ern Asia. From Syria it was intro- 
duced before the beginning of our 
era into Arabia, where it had the 
best opportunity to keep its blood 
pure and free from admixture. 

The Hyksos passed the horse on 
from Syria into Egypt and the 
Lydians from Asia Minor into Greece, 
where it was immortalized by Phidias 
on the Parthenon. 


The same writer states that in the 
Egyptian, Assyro-Babylonian and early 
Persian records the Arab appears as a 
cameleer, not as a cavalier. This con- 
firms what is generally known by stu- 
dents of the question, that the camel 
greatly antedated the horse—so did the 
ass for that matter—in history. It was 
the camel, rather than the horse, that 
figured in the tributes exacted by the 


(Continued on Page 162) 


Left—Champion Bedaween, grand champion of Australia for five years. Bred from imported Crabett Park Stock. Champion 
Rafyk-Rose of Jerico. Courtesy Lady Wentworth. Right—Roxana by Flying Childers out of Monica by Darley Arabian. From 
The Horse of the Desert, Courtesy Wm. R. Brown. 
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Houston Inspector 
Wiry and Tough 


* 


G. O. Stoner, Field Inspector for the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
has spent more years in the employ of 
that organization than any other 


Inspector. 


* 


By MARY WHATLEY CLARKE 


~ O. STONER, Texas and Southwest- 
e ern Cattle Raisers inspector at 
Houston, is as wiry and tough as 
the South Texas piney woods through 
which he chases cattle thieves. He is 
small, wiry, with blue eyes that are al- 
ways on the lookout for something sus- 
picious about a cow or its brand. He has 
a third sense somewhere that warns him 
when something “fishy” is going on. If 
there are no clues to follow, his alert 
brain and many years of experience soon 
give him a lead. 


As bold as most rustlers are these days, 
they think twice before stealing animals 
from a member of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association in the 
Houston district knowing that most of 
the thieves who have stolen cattle in 
South Texas are now serving, or have 
served penitentiary sentences due to the 
diligent work of the inspectors. 

Stoner weighs 140 pounds, is five feet 
six inches tall. When he sits in a chair he 
completely relaxes, throws his feet, en- 
cased in low quarter boot shoes, over the 


arm of the chair and lets them dangle 
comfortably while he lights a cigarette. 
Sometimes he carries Bull Durham and 
rolls his own, a habit he started long ago 
on the home ranch near Victoria when 
all a cowboy had to smoke was Bull Dur- 
ham. Sandy haired, jovial, soft, voiced 
witha natural drawl, he talks freely about 
most things except his own work. He is 
a little shy about his duties as an in- 
spector. He stresses the point that other 
infspectors in adjoining districts, the 
Texas Rangers, the sheriffs and their 
deputies in the coastal area all work to- 
gether in Harris and neighboring counties 
when the need arises. When a hard case 
is finally broken, one man is not respon- 
sible, he tells you, but many other of- 
ficers who worked on the job. 

Stoner was born in Victoria in 1889, 
the son of early-day pioneers. His father, 
G. O. Stoner, settled in this coastal sec- 
tion before the Civil War and established 
the Stoner Ranch. His brand was O S. 
Today his son, G. O. Stoner, has this his- 
toric brand on record in both Harris and 
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This picture shows 
Inspector Stoner 
holding one of the 
animals recovered on 
which the C U brand 
had been burned into 
OH. This picture 
was first published 
in the December 1927 
issue of The Cattle- 
man. 
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G. O. Stoner 


Liberty Counties. The Stoner ranch is 
now owned by the O’Connor Brothers of 
Victoria. Kate Stoner, a sister, married 
Tom O’Connor and lives in Victoria. There 
are three more living sisters of this pio- 
neer family, Mesdames J. E. Warburton, 
Bloomington, A. H. Warburton, Victoria, 
and Royal Stoner, Uvalde. A_ brother, 
Victor Stoner, is a Catholic priest. 

Stoner recalls that he often heard his 
father tell about the time he went to fight 
for the South during the Civil War. He 
walked from Victoria to Columbus and 
caught the narrow gauge railroad to 
Harrisburg, the port from which he sailed 
to service. 

Stoner worked on his dad’s ranch until 
1908. He admits he was better than an 
average hand in all phases of cow work 
and his activity even included breaking 
brones. A love for riding was acquired 
through these many years on the ranch 
and today horseback riding is still one 
of his most enjoyable pastimes. When 
necessity demands he gets on a horse 
and rides into the piney woods, cutting 
througk. the underbrush and taking short 
cuts where no car could possibly go. 
When he travels in the car his saddle is 
always with him, along with a 30-30 Win- 
chester. 

In 1910 he accepted the job of brand 
inspector for the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association at Victoria. 
During World War I he had to take time 
out to serve in the field artillery and 
when the armistice was signed he re- 
turned home and was offered his old job 
back. He refused it because a married 
man with a family had been appointed 
to fill the position when he was away. 
“IT was a bachelor and free to move 
around,” he said, “and when they offered 
me the Houston district in 1919 I took it. 
I went to work on March 1, and have 
been on the job since. I lived at the old 
Fields Hotel for sixteen years,” he said. 

Stoner’s first duties consisted of going 
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f FORD TRUCK ( 
Economy 
RUN | 


IOWA 
Report No. 6683 


| haul feed, pigs or cattle 


4 
! 


for under 2¢ a mile 


—says Robert E. Perkins, 
Stockman, Bedford, lowa 


“‘My Ford truck cost little to buy, little 
to run, little to keep running,” says R. E. 
Perkins. ‘‘Also, | get the power | need 
when I need it—on all kinds of roads!”’ 











Bob Perkins was one of over 5,500 
truck owners who entered Ford’s nation- 
wide Economy Run. He says: 


“During the 6-month Run my 1950 Ford 
F-1 Pickup traveled 8,154 miles with many 
stops each day. Yet the total amount for gas, 
oil, maintenance (with no repairs) came 
to only $153.99. That’s a running cost of 
only 1.89 cents a mile.”’ ee 


Like others who rely on Ford for low 
running costs, Mr. Perkins is sold on the 
money-saving service he got from his 
Ford Dealer. For more facts on the trucks 


The '51 F-5 Ford with special stock 
rack is also a favorite of many stock- 
men. It is available with the 5-sTAR 
Cab or, at added cost, the 5-sTAR 


weight rating—up to 14,000 Ibs. 
Single-speed or (at added cost) 2- 
speed rear axles with wide range of 
ratios for operating flexibility. Ford 
builds over 180 models. Your choice 


EXTRA Cab for more efficient driving 
that last longer and save you money and convenience. Big total gross 


every mile—mail the attached coupon. 


of V-8 or Six-cylinder engines. 


Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as illustrated is dependent on material supply conditions. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3293 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Send me without charge or obligation, de- 
tail specifications on Ford Trucks for 1951. 


Full Line () Heavy-Duty Models [_] 
Light Models [_] Extra Heavy-Duty Models [_] 


POWER PILOT HELPS STOCKMEN HOLD DOWN HAULING COSTS. 


The Ford Truck Power Pilot is a simpler, fully proven 
way of getting the most power from the least gas. 
It is designed to synchronize firing twice as accu- 
rately. You can use regular gas . . . you get no-knock 
performance. Only Ford in the low-price field gives 
you Power Pilot Economy. 


FORD TRUCKING COSTS LESS 


becauvse—FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
See ‘‘Ford Festival’ starring James Melton on NBC-TV 


Name. 





(Please print plainly) 





Address. 





City. State. 
Check here if student [1] 
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FARNAM~ 
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(stock » CHUTE 











Safest! Fastest! Easiest to operate! 


Completely restrains any size animal from yearling heifer to the toughest 
range steer. Does it with absolute safety for both the animal and the 
operator. NO levers! NO protruding mechanisms! Nothing to get hurt 
on! Rope “pulls” control entire operation. One man easily catches, holds, 
and treats animals without help. OR, with a crew, handles more head per 
hour, safer and easier. Tubular steel construction provides greater 
strength with less weight, construction that animals can’t damage; yet, 
it's light enough to toss on a pick-up truck and move from job to job. 


Your Sest Buy / No other chute gives you so much for so little. 
No other chute offers so many features at such a low price. Get the 
facts before you buy. Write for Illustrated Literature. 


Dept. 105 


The FARNAM Equipment Co. omana, weer. 





CALF PULLER 


{ 
{ 
{ 
The most practical instrument produced for the cattle industry in 4 
years, and the only one of its kind in the world. We will be glad to { 
mail you a circular, write for it today. 

{ 

{ 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


516 Acoma St., Room 14 Denver 4, Colorado 4 
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Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 
it is recorded. 
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to the shipping pens daily and checking 
brands. There were no trucks in those 
days and most cattle were shipped by rail 
to the yards. When he was called out on 
a theft case he went by train or by horse- 
back. He had passes on all freight trains 
and laughingly recalled how many miles 
he had ridden on them. He bought his 
first car in 1919, a Model T. There were 
just two miles of paved road in Harris 
County at this time and a few shell roads. 
“T have gone off in my Model T, got stuck 
in mud, and had to leave the car a 
week, while I came back by train,” he 
reminisced. “It was really a hardship to 
get around in those days, but for this 
same reason there was not nearly so 
much cattle theft. Rustlers can steal now 
and be several hundred miles away in a 
few hours.” He cited a recent theft ease 
where the thieves went from Angelina to 
Sierra Blanca, stole cattle and brought 
them back to Angelina county over 800 
miles, to sell. 

Stoner is greatly responsible for the 
growth of the Association in South Texas. 
When he first went to Houston there 
were just a few members in Harris Coun- 
ty. Now there are over 300. In 1920 he 
won the S. D. Myers saddle from the 
Association for getting the most members 
during the year. “New members are glad 
to come into the Association when a cat- 
tle thief has been caught in their vicin- 
ity,” he explained. “They realize the pro- 
tection given members by the inspectors.” 
He recalled a cow thief who went to a 
pasture in Colorado County where a mem- 
ber and a non-member both had cattle. 
He stole a car load of non-member cattle, 
loaded them on the train and shipped to 
Fort Worth for sale. “The inspectors at 
the ‘Cow Town’ yards discovered that 
the cattle were stolen and recovered them 


| for the non-member,” he concluded. “Nat- 


urally this ranchman soon joined our or- 
ganization.” 

Stoner has worked on many cow theft 
cases, but particularly recalls a big case 
that was broken in 1926. The thief was 
operating on a large scale but used only 
a few Negro men as helpers. He had a 
mother cow so well trained that he didn’t 
need any help rounding up the cattle. He 
would tie her calf in a big rice barn, drive 
her out about a mile into an abandoned 
rice field where many cattle grazed on 
the open range. Then he would turn her 


| back to the barn, and it was a simple 


matter to drive the other cattle that he 
had cut out, along with her. 

This old field contained about 30,000 
acres and reached from the San Jacinto 


| River to Cedar Bayou, east. 





In 1926 so many Association members 
from Goose Creek and Bay Town who 
ran their cattle on this open range were 
losing stock that they called in the in- 
spectors. E. P. Miller had lost 100 calves. 
l. Gross, 74 steers, R. O. Jordan, 156 
steers, and many other ranchmen had 
suffered heavy losses. 

Stoner and Jack Echols from the Hous- 
ton office and Graves Peeler of Christine 
went down to the rice farm and pitched 
camp in the woods. They left before day- 
light and took refuge in one of the big 
rice barns. Here they could watch the 
open range and with their spy glasses 
detect the thief or thieves who were driv- 
ing off the cattle. 

Later in the morning they saw a man 
cut out five calves and drive them to a 
pen surrounding another one of the old 
barns. As he came nearer to the barn the 
inspectors recognized him. He was con- 
sidered a respected citizen in the com- 
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munity. He had many friends as was to be 
proven later when there was enough evi- 
dence gathered to send him to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Stoner and his helpers watched the man 
and his Negro assistants butcher two of 
the calves. Then tying the other three in 
the barn, they left with the fresh meat. 
After they were gone the inspectors went 
into the barn and examined the brands on 
the tied-up calves. They belonged to Asso- 
ciation members. 

Stoner went back to Houston and got 
a search warrant, then returned to camp. 
Joined by the other inspectors the three 
men again made their way through the 
brush and hid close to the barn. ““We ex- 
pected the man to come back that after- 
noon, but he did not return until 11 
o’clock the following morning. Were we 
cold!” Stoner recalled. “Drizzling, freez- 
ing rain fell all night and besides being 
stiff with cold we had no food, but we 
toughed it out.” 

On Monday morning the thief returned, 
shot down and butchered the three brand- 
ed calves. He had a lookout in the big 
barn and every now and again while his 
helpers worked, he would make a round 
to see if anyone was coming. He had built 
a fence in the rear to protect him from 
sudden trespassers. 

After the calves were butchered the 
man walked to the rear of the barn and 
was standing in the big doorway looking 
out over the range, when Peeler jumped 
out of the brush, pointed his gun at him 
and said, “Squeeze that rafter!” Stoner 
and Echols had jumped over the fence by 
this time and also had their guns on the 
man. 

“He knew all of us,” Stoner said, “and 
didn’t give us any trouble, He wanted to 
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buy us off. He offered us $30,000 if we 
would walk off and forget about the 
case, promising to sell his cattle and 
leave the country in thirty days.” Stoner’s 
eyes glinted like cold steel when he re- 
called this offer. “We just laughed at 
him,” he said, “and I brought him to 
Houston and put him in jail.” 

Peeler and Echols filed charges at 
Goose Creek, got a search warrant and 
went to the man’s home. There they found 
36 cow hides salted down, all of them bore 
brands of Association members. At least 
a hundred or more heads were also found 
buried behind the big rice barn. Among 
them were many heads belonging to the 
big steers owned by Mr. Gross. “They 
were easily recognized by their sawed-off 
horns,” Stoner explained, “as Gross ex- 
pected to ship them to Kansas.” 

The defendant succeeded in delaying 
the trial through a series of postpone- 
ments. When finally brought to trial the 
prosecution found that much of its vital 
evidence had been lost or destroyed. The 
trial jury could do nothing but acquit for 
lack of evidence. 

During the trial Stoner says a friend 
of the defendant approached him in the 
lobby of a Houston hotel and offered him 
$10,000 to keep quiet. “We are not going 
to Jet this man go to the pen,” he told 
me, Stoner recalled. “It is foolish for 
you to work along on a salary when you 
could have $10,000 so easy.” 

Stoner says that he turned and walked 
out of the hotel because such offers did 
not interest him. Needless to say, this 
veteran inspector was mighty blue over 
this apparent miscarriage of justice, but 
a good peace officer doesn’t give up, but 
resolves to make the next case even more 
airtight. 
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According to Stoner, the last big open 
range in Texas is along the San Jacinto 
and Trinity River bottoms. This land is 
owned by lumber and oil companies who 
leave it unfenced. “Thousands of head of 
cattle and about as many hogs, feed on 
this vast open range covered with piney 
woods, brush, bayous and river bottom. It 
is all unfenced from Montgomery County 
east,” he said. “The highest priced grass 
in the world is in this free range,” Stoner 
explained, “because there is so much cat- 
tle theft. It is hard to keep cattle these 
days behind a fence, much less on an un- 
fenced range.” 

“We don’t fool with hogs,” he advised, 
“although they are owned by Association 
members and many natives think as much 
of a good hog as they do a cow. None of 
these counties has a stock law,” he con- 
tinued. “If you hit an animal along the 
road you have to pay for her—if you’re 
caught—so you had better drive care- 
fully.” 

The Conroe oil field gas flares proved 
handy for two thieves and made rustling 
easy. The animals would come to the 
flares at night to keep the insects away. 
Here they were roped in the light, loaded 
into trailers and hauled off. The inspec- 
tors got a tip from an Association mem- 
ber who saw the men rope a cow on the 
road, and got their license number. These 
men got five years suspended sentence 


each. 

CU is the brand of the Sugarland In- 
dustries cattle. In 1927 thieves were 
caught stealing their animals and chang- 
ing the brands. The two men would go 
into the Sugarland Industries pasture at 
night and drive cattle to a big red barn 
and change the brands. The CU was 
changed to OH and again to PIUK. The 
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next night they trucked the cattle to a 
pasture in the woods of north Harris 
County, and kept them there until the 
brands healed. Then they were sold. Two 
of these animals came to the Houston 
Packing Company. Stoner was there in- 
specting brands as usual and knew at 
once that the brands had been changed. 
A ranchman at Missouri City also re- 
ported burned CU brands to the inspec- 
tors. The thieves were caught and ar- 
rested. One made a nine hundred dollar 
bond and skipped the country, and has 
not been heard of since. The other man 
was convicted. These men had _ stolen 
about 100 head and Stoner recovered 
many of them for their owners. One man 
in Austin County had 36 head returned. 

One of Stoner’s best years was in 1928 
when he got 24 convictions for cattle theft 
in Harris County. So far this year, 1951, 
16 thieves have been caught in the coastal 
area worked by Buck Echols, Eddie 
Campbell, Mark Jones and Stoner. Theft 
cases have taken Stoner and many of 
these inspectors as far as New Orleans 
and through most of the coastal country 
of South Texas. 

“Where a county has a big city, there 
is a larger demand for beef, and naturally 
more cattle theft,” he explained. “It is 
harder to catch thieves now,” be ad- 
mitted. “Cars and trailers make it easy.” 

Stoner knows how to sympathize with 

+ the family physician who is subject to 
‘calls at all hours of the night. “The 
'greatest part of my driving is done at 
night,” he explained. “Not long ago my 
phone rang at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
A strange car had driven into a pasture 
belonging to an Association member and 
was throwing a_ spotlight around. I 
' jumped up and dressed and hurried to the 
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location, but when I got there the car 
had gone and the license number hadn’t 
been secured. This is another thing,” 
Stoner emphasized, “if people would jot 
down the license numbers of any sus- 
picious looking cars, it might save a lot 
of time and worry and expense later. The 
license number is the key to many of our 
cattle theft convictions,” he admitted. 

“Some of our most recent theft cases 
have been milch cows, Jerseys and other 
breeds. These animals are gentle and easy 
to handle,” he explained. “Several of the 
farmers in the county have been suffer- 
ing such losses, and are getting mighty 
sore about it, and I don’t blame them,” 
he sympathized. 

“Sometimes we find other things when 
we are looking for stolen cattle,” he ad- 
mitted, laughingly recalling the time they 
rode upon a still in the woods during pro- 
hibition days. It was built on a platform 
in a pond. The boss, who had been steal- 


Old Horse 


He walked in autumn sun 
On trails he used to run; 
Slowing down with age, 
He seldom stirred the sage. 


He looked the pasture over 
For something good as clover: 
Nothing though but stubble, 
Nothing worth the trouble... 


Head beyond the gate, 

He dozed more than he ate, 

Where, feet on winter land, 

His head was contraband. 
—CHto DICKINSON 
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ing cattle, was gone and a helper was 
watching the brew. One of the inspectors 
slipped into the pond, made his way 
through the tall weeds and suddenly stuck 
his head out and yelled at the man. “He 
almost jumped off the platform,” Stoner 
said. Later on when the boss came he was 
arrested and charged with cattle theft 
and was convicted. “We didn’t bring the 
still into the trial, that was out of our 
line,” Stoner recalled with a grin. 

It seems that cow thieves usually work 
in pairs. In the majority of theft cases 
two men are involved. Stoner recalled a 
pair of thieves who had a slick way of 
stealing cattle. They were working as 
cowboys on a ranch and when the work 
was done each day would drive into Hous- 
ton after supper. 

Instead of taking the regular road they 
cut through the pasture and while one 
drove the other would get out on the 
fender and hug the car light (this was 
during the days when old model cars had 
high lights) and shine a flashlight on a 
calf lying by its mother. As the car drove 
by he shot the calf at close range, so 
close that the animal was powder burned, 
but there was no report from the gun. 
After shooting the calves, they would be 
put in the car and taken to Houston 
where they were dressed and sold to a 
barbecue pit. Stoner caught these boys 
with two calves in the back seat of their 
touring car. They were tried and con- 
victed. 

It took Stoner three years to catch two 
of the slickest thieves he’s ever chased 
and he probably wouldn’t have caught 
them if the ex-girl friend of one had not 
given them away. She had a grievance 
and told her troubles to a lawyer. The 
lawver tinned off the inspectors. These 
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It Costs Less to Prevent than to Treat 


ANTHRAX * MALIGNANT EDEMA «+ BLACKLEG 
SHIPPING FEVER 


Early, Effective Vaccination Gives Best Protection 





Against Dangerous, Preventable Diseases 


Treatment of animals stricken by such diseases as anthrax, blackleg, malignant edema and 
shipping fever is costly and often of little or no value. Get protection against future losses 
by timely, effective vaccination with Lederle’s easy-to-use, low-cost biologicals. Lederle bac- 
terins give animals maximum protection with minimum effort, time, and expense. 


For safe, reliable livestock vaccination: 

CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) 
TRI-Bac* Lederle, a triple purpose bacterin, provides protection against blackleg, malignant 
edema and shipping fever. 

BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) B. H.** BACTERIN 
Lederle provides protection against both blackleg and shipping fever. 

BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) Lederle protects against uncomplicated black- 
leg in cattle, sheep and goats. 

ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 (CARBOZOO* ) Lederle protects against anthrax in cattle. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle effectively protects 
against shipping fever. 

BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle increases resistance of cattle 
against brucellosis. 

Lederle veterinary biologicals are quality biologicals. Each vaccine, bacterin, serum or 
antigen must meet the same high standards of safety, sterility and uniformity that are present 
in Lederle biologicals for human use. 


For best management practices and disease-control procedures, consult your veterinarian. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
“Wmay inpustAaY cn 30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN ( Ganamid COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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SAYS JOE 


“Larro is as good a supple- 
ment as I have ever fed,” 
writes Joe Orr of Lewellen, 
Nebraska. ‘Cattle take to it 
readily and it will cut the 
hay bill in half, where you 
have winter range. I recom- 


mend Larro to my friends.”’ 


@ You need feed no extra 
mineral supplements with 
LARRO 32% Cattle Supple- 


(2k a 


Farm-tested” 
32% CATTLE 
SUPPLEMENT 


Address General Mills, Larro Feeds, Dept. 





“Larro...Will Cut The 
Hay Bill In Half...” 


Minneapolis 1, Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, Kansas City 6 


Se Cattleman 


ORR OF LEWELLEN, NEBRASKA 


ment because it contains 
Larromin, General Mills own, 
exclusive blend of essential 
minerals, including trace 


minerals. 


@ LARRO 32% Cattle Sup- 
plement contains dried beet 
pulp to keep your cows milk- 
ing longer and to put your 
whole herd into top condition. 


CS-2-51 


FEEDS 


Farm-tested 


54 


Buy at the Bullseye! 
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thieves worked in second-hand automo- 
biles and bought one about every thirty 
days. For this reason it had been im- 
possible to catch them as evidence disap- 
peared just as soon as it could be gath- 
ered. After getting a description of the 
men Stoner went to work in earnest, de- 
termined to catch them. 

The foreman on the ranch of an Asso- 
ciation member saw these men in a 
Chrysler car rope a calf and kill it. He 
was so close on their trail that they aban- 
doned the car and the calf and ran away 
into the brush on foot. Stoner took the 
car and put it in storage. This was dur- 
ing prohibition days and he found some 
whiskey in the car, which was a law 
breaking offense. He traced the license 
number and found that the car belonged 
to a second hand dealer in Houston. He 
went to see the dealer who refused to 
tell him who had bought the car. ““When 
I told him I had found whiskey in the 
automobile and would hold him respon- 
sible, his tongue loosened up,” Stoner 
recalled. “The buyers were the suspected 
cattle thieves.” 

The girl tipped Stoner, Peeler and 
Echols off that the men planned to steal 
cattle on a certain night from a pen in 
Matagorda County. The inspectors went 
out near this pen and hid. “It was a bit- 
terly cold night,” Stoner recalled, “‘and 
we waited and waited, all night long, but 
the men did not come. They later told us 
they knew we were waiting for them and 
didn’t show up.” 

When this plan failed the girl took the 
inspectors to an abandoned house sur- 
rounded by several acres of land about 
25 miles from Houston which the men 
leased. Here they dressed their stolen cat- 
tle in the garage, then took the meat to 
their own market in Houston and sold it. 
A dry pond back of the garage was used 
as a burial ground for heads and hides. 
Twenty-five or more were later dug up 
there for evidence. The men were con- 
victed in Harris and Montgomery Coun- 
ties and a certain meat market closed its 
doors. 

Stoner says most cattle thieves are 
white men, but an occasional Negro tries 
his hand at the game. “One of the worst 
Negroes I ever saw rented a horse and 
hired him a boy and rode about twenty 
miles to the open range. As they rode 
onto the range he would point to a cow 
and tell the boy, ‘There’s one of my ani- 
mals,’ and would cut her out. When he 
had a good bunch he sold them to a 
trader.” Stoner says this trader tried to 
sell them to another customer but the 
latter got suspicious and phoned him 
about the matter. Accompanied by Echols 
and Peeler, he went to the location and 
found the storen cattle. The man was 
caught that evening after putting up a 
hand-to-hand battle when he failed to get 
his gun out of a dresser drawer. The in- 
spectors learned that he had been par- 
doned from the Louisiana penitentiary 
after having been given a life term for 
murder. He was given eight years in the 
cowtheft case, but was soon pardoned. 
He finally got the electric chair for mur- 
der. 

Stoner says a good inspector has a 
natural instinct about knowing cattle. 
“There are no two animals alike,” he 
explained. “Just as there are no two 
humans exactly alike. If I had reason to 
look carefully at a cow I would remember 
her a year later. If a man makes a good 
inspector he must know cattle.” He cited 
a Grimes County ranchman who knew 
his cattle at a glance. One day he saw 
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MAID OF BUMMERS OF S.A.F. 40th 1267523 


Calved November 11, 1949 


Prince Sunbeam 29th 

Prince 500th of Bates ) 

54546 ) Black Empress of 
Gillfield 


Perrydale Miss Burgess I Barbara’s Lad 11th 
25th 9211: ) 
Perrydale Miss Burgess 


PETUNIA 60th F. B. 
Calved July 30, 1950 
Cesor’s Evader Mercury 


Black Evader of F. B. 
1079960 ) Blackbird 80th F. B. 


Erinthian Z. F. B. 5th 
Petunia 28th F. B. 
681249 ) Petunia 10th F. B 


{ Blk. Prince of Sunbeam 

| Erica Marie of Sunbeam 
) Blk. Prince of Sunbeam 

) Blkcap Emp. 12th of S. 


{Bandolfer Lad S. 
(Barbara Bradmer 100th 
Sk bird’s Bark. 

dale Miss Burgess 


{Evesback Evader 


)Blackcap Mermaid 
)Eileenmere R 12th 
| Blackbird 77th F. B. 


{Batunian 4th F. B. 
}Erinthian 4th F. B. 
{Batunian 4th F. B. 
| Petunia 4th F. B. 


Z 


“ 
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WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 








Our Chief Sire 
HOMEPLACE EILEENMERE 777 


and 


pedigrees of the female selections we have 


made in building our herd of top Angus 


breeding. 


BLACKCAP BESSIE SLOAN 32nd 1336538 
Calved March 10, 1950 
Revolution K. 15th 
Burgesser 2d 850673 j 
) Bovina Burgess 


Emulous of Sanguman 
Bessie Alfaland 546077 s 
) Blackcap Glencarnock 


MAID OF BUMMERS OF S.A.F. 16th 1267508 
Calved September 20, 1949 


Prince Sunbeam 29th 
Prince 500th of Bates ) 
954548 


Burgess Ben B of V. V 
P errydale Miss Burgess j 
7th $211 





OWNER 


{Rev. 3d of Stratmore 
\Blackeap Empress 95th 
{Bosco Burgess 

(Bertha Burgess 


fEmulous 


)Blackcap of S. Albans 
{Faultless Pass 
| Bleap Betty of Page 


SBI. By r. of Sunbeam 
a Marie of Sunbeam 


(Er 
) Black Empress of Gillf’ ayn. “eelnen of Sunbeam 
3ikcap Emp. 17th of S. 


petenmes Envious Ben 
3 Burgess 96th 


) Pe agg Miss Burgess {Blackbird 's Bark 


i Miss Burgess B. 2d 
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Meet Your 


"No.F FREIGHT 
INFORMATION MAN 


Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 


Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
“answer man,” with ready 
access to the collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
“know-how” of Santa Fe’s 
entire organization of trans- 
portation specialists. 


He is either in your town, 
or has your town assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur- 
ther away than your telephone. 

Call on him freely for expert 
advice on your shipping prob- 
lems. Find out why ét pays to 
ship Santa Fe all the way. 


CLARK DAVIS, Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe Lines, Galveston, Texas 


Santa Fe—all the way 


— 
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some of them on a neighbor’s range, and 
told the owner, “I see some of my cattle 
on your place, do you mind if I have a 
look?” 

“They’re not your cattle, I bought them 
in Sealy,” the neighbor said. 

“Well, they’re my cattle and I want to 
see them.” 

“Go ahead,” he was told. The cattle 
were his as he had said, and his brand, 
SS, had been changed into 88. 

It was learned that his cattle had been 
stolen and taken to Liberty County where 
the brands were changed, then trucked to 
San Antonio and sold at the yards. They 
were bought there by a trader who brought 
them to the Sealy Auction sale, where 
ironically enough, the neighbor had 
bought them. 

Stoner was appointed by the state, fed- 
eral government and Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation to check brands and ages of cat- 
tle on the open range during both out- 
breaks of the foot and mouth disease in 
Harris and Galveston Counties in the 
twenties. The cattle in the infected areas 
were all killed, around 30,000 of them. 

“That was the toughest job I ever had, 
and I would never want it again,” he said. 
“It was terrible to ride up to a house, 
maybe that of a poor widow, take out her 
only cow and shoot it. The highest price 
paid for cattle was $25.00 and most ani- 
mals brought less. Many folks rebelled, 
hid their animals, etc. It was a terrible 
epidemic. I have seen well cattle infected 
by the disease in just a few days’ time. 
I have seen baby calves burning up with 
fever, wade into the water to their necks 
to cool off. The epidemic broke out two 
years straight running in the same ter- 
ritory.” 

Stoner explained that only split foot 
animals had the disease, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and deer. “We had to kill pet 
deer along with the cattle,” he remi- 
nisced and smilingly told how the game 
warden in one county had a pet deer. 
Stoner and Jack Echols drove out to the 
warden’s home on Sunday and shot the 
animal. “Now what are you going to do 
with us?” they asked the warden. “We 
have violated several hunting regulations. 
We have killed a deer out of season and 
it was a doe?” 

“The game warden was a good scout 
and was also fond of venison. Since the 
animal was perfectly healthy a delicious 
barbecue was held in the front yard be- 
fore the day was over,” Stoner confessed. 

As a natural corollary to his work as 
inspector, Stoner has found occasion to 
appraise ranch and cattle loans. His first 
experience of this sort was at conclusion 
of World War I when the War Finance 
Corporation undertook to relieve credit 
problems that were then prevalent among 
cattlemen. So successful was he in this 
“side-line” field that he still does occa- 
sional cattle loan appraisals for certain 
commercial banks. 

Stoner’s wife is the former Dana Dan- 
iel, well known horsewoman. She shows 
registered Quarter Horses and has taken 
many prizes with her spirited animals. 
Her three-year-old mare, Charity Sister, 
was shown eighteen times last year, in- 
cluding Houston, San Antonio and other 
places. The lowest she ever placed was 
second. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stoner’s home is just out- 
side the city limits of Houston. They 
train their horses there and enjoy work- 
ing with them very much. “When I’m off 
duty,” Stoner said, “all I want to do is 
work and play with the horses.” 
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FOR HEAVIER WEIGHT 
AT AN EARLIER DATE 


Throughout the cattle country, Occo Mineral Compound and 
Occo-Lak is a big factor in getting cattle to shipping weight 
in less time. 

Occo helps increase the nutritional value of mineral-poor 
grass. This means each blade of grass does more work to 
push your cattle to market sooner. Also, when your stock 
get this added nutritional “kick” you get better herd health 
and bigger, stronger calf crops. 

Occo Mineral Compound and Occo-Lak is the low-cost, sure 
way to insure your steers, heifers and calves the mineral- 
balance they must have to become top profit makers. 


Talk with the friendly Occo Service Man who lives in your 
community, He’ll show you how a small, inexpensive amount 
of Occo Mineral Compound and Occo-Lak can help your 
cattle reach heavier weight at an earlier date. 


OELWEIN IOWA 
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J-B RANCH 


200 HEAD, 146 LOTS 


TOP HEREFORDS 


HD BONNY D 134th. He Sells. 


The Prince Domino 30th 2206930....................jThe Pr. Domino 2d 1791141 
(Lady Anxiety 1482502 


Bonny’s Prince Domino 2882743 
| Bonny Domino 2050675............. .....--..-§ Beau Domino 1967000 
(B. Lady Stanway 32d 1761689 


..§The Prince Domino 1478770 


Prince Domino Return 205067: 
| Blanche Mischief 14th 1726667 


Princess D Return 165th 2925520...................- 1 4 t 
| Laay Domino B. 20th 2474840. §H. Prince Domino 63d 2050665 
(L. Randolph A. 2173187 


Lunch will be served at 11 A. M. ~ Sale starts promptly 12 noon. 


J-BRANCH 
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A few of the REAL PRODUCERS you may select from 


For Catalog Write “Dub” Harkrider, Box 206, Cresson, Texas 








Due to other business that makes it necessary for me to 
be away from the ranch most of my time, I regret that I | O. R. PETERSON, Sale Manager 
must disperse my herd of Herefords. This herd has been 
assembled over a period of years from leading herds in | Shaw, Watson & Britten, Auctioneers 
this area and feel you will find many that will fit into 


your herd. | George Kleier The Cattleman 
Julian Ball, Owner 
| | 











CRESSON, TEXAS 
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200 HEAD, 146 LOTS 


TOP HEREFORDS 


Part of the excellent, broody cows with calves that will sell. 


SELLING SIX HERD BULLS 


Larry Domino 4lst—Grandson of Larry Domino 50th. 

Royal Domino 3rd—Grandson of OJR Royal Domino 10th. 

HD Bonny D 134th, grandson of Prince Domino Return. 

Baldwin Aster 22nd—by Beau Baldwin R 14th that has done a top 
job for Alfred Meeks. 

Prince Publican 124th—by CW Prince Domino 21st—Highest liv- 
ing Register-of-Merit sire. 

JB Larry G.—a Grandson of Larry Domino 50th. 


Lunch will be served at 11 A.M. - Sale starts promptly at 12 noon. 


J-B RANCH 
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DISPERSION 
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CRESSON, TEXAS 


More of the good cows... and calves you will see at this sale. 


SELLING 140 FEMALES 


115 cows—fifty-four with calves at side and all rebred. These cows are good 
ages and are daughters or granddaughters of these top sires: WHR Prin- 
ceps Mixer, WHR Royal Domino 5lst, Gordon Rupert, The Prince Domino 
30th, Real Prince Domino, HT Tone, WHR Double Princeps, WHR Proud 
Mixer 21]st, Hazford Rupert 8lst, Publican Domino 30th, WHR Royal Dom- 
ino 5lst, CW Prince Domino 2lst and Larry Domino 50th. They will be 
sold in good pasture condition and we feel confident they will go into 
your herd and do well for you. 

Purebred Unregistered Heifers—a few of them are bred—others open. 


ALSO SELLING: Seven good Holstein nurse cows (of good ages) following the Hereford sale. 


For Catalog Write “Dub” Harkrider, Box 206, Cresson, Texas 


CRESSON, TEXAS 





. . 
J. T. “HAPPY” SHAHAN 
Brackettville, Texas 
Commercial Rancher, 


Purebred Angus Breeder 
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LA PRYOR MILLING COMPANY 
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The NEW, SELF-RATIONING 
Protein—Vitamin— Mineral 
Supplement 


They may sound unbelievable — 


but they are true. 

. Cattle, Sheep, or Goats will NOT over-eat. 
They are never undernourished because PVM 
furnishes needed protein, vitamins, and min- 
erals to supplement grass and helps as- 
similation. 

. Safe and easy to feed in large self-feeders 
once a week or once a month depending 
on the size of the herd. 

. Saves feeding ieber and (wear and tear on 
ranch equip t by eli ting many trips 
to pasture. 

. All animals get their share because the very 
nature of Winter Garden PVM makes it a 
self-rationing product. 

. Brood an'mals give more milk and remain in 
better body condition. 

. Young weigh heavier at weaning. 

. Extra meat or wool produced off-sets many 
times the cost of Winter Garden PVM. 

. Winter Garden PVM will definitely make dry 
cows, steers and muttons add more weight 
when on grass. 

9. Cost of feeding Winter Garden PVM is less 
per head if kept available, free-choice to 
livestock. 

No additional salt, minerals or proteins needed. 

It's all in one package... 
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HOW WINTER GARDEN — 
Pasture Values Multiplied 
— WAS DEVELOPED | 


At the Shahan Angus Ranch we wanted out registered 
and ‘commercial cattle in top condition the year ‘round, © 
We wanted higher percentage calf crops, earlier calves, 
more milk for the calves and heavier, healthier calves 
at weaning. 

_ Since grat i the basi factor in low cost beet produc 


pepe ok Susieh eld: ecubi pak weve. 


So we decided that our problem was to find a supple- 
ment that would supply the proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals lacking in grass during summer, fall, and winter. 


“Accordingly we launched a series of many experi- 


ments in 1945 to find the most economical formula to 
do this job. Upon tabulating tite results of all these feed- 


ing tests we found the one we now call Winter Garden 


“PVM (Pasture Values Multiplied) did the best job. 
’. Yes, Winter Garden PVM produces Amazing Results 


under Commercial Renae Conditions. Try nd and you'll 
boost it! _ 
Dealerships Available in Desirable Territories 
For Further Information Write: _ 
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" Brackettville, Texas 


On a controlled experiment, covering an 8-month period, 
Winter Garden PVM was fed to one group of cattle as 
a supplementary feed and straight mineral salt to an- 
other. Each group consisted of the same number of cows 
and calves and dry cows of the same ages and conditions. 


At the end of the experiment the cows fed Winter 


par atlalt pie dag That is a very low price to pay for 
all the benefits obtained by feeding Winter Garden PVM. 


You never have to worry about cattle overeating with - 


Winter Garden. They eat what they need and no more. 


‘Available in 12% Protein for Year ‘Round Feeding and 
in 16% and 20% Protein for Poor Range Conditions 


BUY IT ONCE—You'll Never Be Without it! 


LA PRYOR, TEXAS 


e 
— Winter Garden 
It is fortified with proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals that are lacking in grass much of the year. 
By having continuous access to Winter Garden, 
cattle balance their ration properly and make 
more efficient use of the forage. That means 
more money for your grass. 
Winter Garden is self-rationing. A 30-day 
supply can be placed in a covered feeder with- 
out danger of spoilage or of the cattle overeat- 
ing. By feeding Winter Garden you can save 


$480 per head per 


year in feeding labor 
based on an hourl 
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The Horse That Wouldn't Retire 


Courtesy of The Home Insurance Company, New York.—Reprinted from the April, 1951, issue of 
the Professional Horseman's Association of America. 


N THE early days of Harper’s 
Magazine, a sturdy white horse 
harnessed to a vertical shaft fur- 
nished power to operate the presses. 
From seven in the morning until 
noon and from one o’clock to six the 
horse trudged around the shaft. 
The time finally came when the 
Harper press horse, having earned 
an honorable retirement, was _ re- 
moved from his monotonous round 
and shipped away to enjoy a peace- 
ful old age on Mr. Harper’s farm. 
For the first few days the horse 
frisked about, delighting in his new- 
found leisure, but like many retired 
workers he soon began to miss his 
former occupation. His spirits were 
low, his appetite flagged. 
One morning, so the story goes, 


when the seven o’clock whistle sound- 
ed on a near-by factory the old horse 
trotted purposefully out to a large 
tree in the middle of the pasture and 
walked round and round it till the 
noon whistle blew. After an hour’s 
siesta he again circled the tree till 
six and then sought his shed in the 
manner of one who has done a good 
day’s work. 

Everyday thereafter as long as he 
was able to hobble he dutifully fol- 
lowed the same routine and gazed 
with scorn at the other horses frol- 
icking about the pasture. Such capers 
were not for him; he had a job to do. 

From this early, primitive start, 
Harper’s presses have continued to 
turn out a century of service to the 
reading public. 
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PERSONALIZED WESTERN BEDSPREADS 
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BX-12—“Boots & Saddle” With Rail Fence. All over, 
solidly chenilled on best quality sheeting. Designs in 
tan, gold and brown yarns, on backgrounds of White- 
Tan-Gold. Add your own brand or monogram under sad- 
dle for $1.00 each. Ideal for gifts too. 

Double or twin sizes 

Matching Rug 36x54 10.00 
Send sketch your own brand, and add $1.00 to above 
prices if your own brand is wanted. 


BX-13—“Longhorn.” 132 well known cattle brands and 
steer’s head in Desert Rust yarns on White-Tan-Gold 
backgrounds of best quality sheeting. Also with Here- 
ford head if wanted; be sure to state which. Your own 
brand may be added in star above steer’s head if wanted. 
Double or twin sizes 

Matching drapes ..Pair 10.00 
Matching rug 27x 44................. inves ue cadens Sonsitab anion coauied 6.00 
Add $1 for your own brand, and send sketch as wanted. 


Send check or money order and we pay the postage. Your complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


Texas Chenille Manufacturing Company 
GRANDVIEW, TEXAS 
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Boots are First Choice Everywhere 


Only the finest—all grade A—leathers are used 
in Hyer boots. Handsomer . . . longer wearing! 








Skilled hand workmanship ‘y Your choice of handsome 
on all stitching & inlaying. " stock designs, with any heel 
a aera rg ; or toe. Or have them made 

in your own design! 


All ‘cut outs” for inlays are 
put back on the under side 
to make the inlays stand up. 


Full leather lined legs and 
vamps on all style boots. 





Pure silk thread used in all 
stitching. 


Special Hyer boot lasts give 

i A Sy better fit and more comfort. 

Hand lasted vamps for ee - 4 be will not slip on your 
extra comfort. vrA ie heel after they are brokenin. 


Pegged shanks. * 
: Sole leather counters. 


Shanks built up with leather 

and spring steel shanks for : 

proper foot support and v All leather heels with 
extra comfort. NEOLITE top piece. 


Linen Wax thread inseams eee 4 Center cut insoles 


\ \ \ 


9 to 11 iron outsoles on all ps A 
men’s boots. “ , 3 al Center cut outsoles. 


Guaranteed Fit! \y ‘Sizes for Men and Women in All Designs 
See HYER Boots at Your Dealer or write direct to: 


Cc. H. HYER & SONS, INC. 


OLATHE, KANSAS 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
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Yesterday I was walking along 
and a guy came over and grabbed 
my arm. Man, was he pleased about 
something. Then I remembered he 
was from Nevada, and I'd sat next 
to him at a bull sale last June. 


Seems like I'd talked to him about 
shipping fever and how,to prevent 
it with Cutter Pelmenal? Well, this 
fellow was bustin’ to tell me what 
happened. He did a lot of dehorning 
right after I saw him. Only this time 
he followed through with the proper 
vaccinating program—two doses of 
Pelmenal a week apart, with the sec- 
ond shot a couple of weeks before the 
dehorning. As of two days ago, he 
hadn’t seen a sign of shipping fever 
in his herd. That made me feel it’s 
O. K. to keep on opening my big 
mouth about the causes and preven- 
tion of shipping fever. Bes 

Shipping fever (hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia) can strike any time there’s 
an upset in animal routine. It sure 
doesn’t wait for the actual shipping 
period to start knocking critters 
over. Any radical change like wean- 
ing, branding and dehorning or a 
big change in climate can leave 
cattle with lowered resistance. And 
that’s when ’re_ ripe for an at- 
tack of shipping fever, Z GL 

You probably know how to spot it. 

First off, animals aren’t much inter- 
ested in eating, and their tempera- 
ture goes up. The real sick ones 
stand with forelegs wide apart, head 
down and belly sucked up — their 
eyes shrunken and dull and watery. 
There oftentimes is a stringy dis- 
charge from the nose. That’s usually 
shippi ever. And it can spread 
like-all get-out, particularly where 
animals are crowded and their re- 
sistance is low. “gig, 
When a critter’s weight starts go- 
ing down, that’s your money rollin’ 
off. When any big change in routine 
is coming up, protect your herd with 
Cutter Pelmenal. Two vaccinations, 
a week apart, are best. The second 
one should be at least ten days before 
the upset in routine. 


Remember: lots of animals never 
shipped have died from shipping 
fever. So don’t let the name of this 
disease fool you. And if you'd like 
more dope on the subject, just drop 
me a postcard here at the Lab. 





See you next month. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley, California 
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CHUCKWAGON & 
By CHARLIE, the cook, 


“Here’s one o’ 
them socks ya lost in 
th’ rinsewater last 
night—in th’ STEW 
this mawnin’ !” 


' 


\ 











NE hot afternoon back a little more 

than fifteen years ago we sat in 

the uncertain shade of a West 
Texas mesquite tree and listened to a 
maestro of the skillets and Dutch ovens 
give his version of a dish that he con- 
sidered the best in the West. 

It was on the Jones County range of 
the SMS, and the old-timer was the late 
Ross Kincheloe, who was going into re- 
tirement after 42 years with Swenson 
chuckwagons — ending a career in cow 
camp cookery that dated back to the ’80s, 
when he ran range and trail wagons for 
the Reynolds and Matthews outfit. 

“In my prime,” said Mr. Kincheloe, 
pridefully, “they give me up as bein’ the 
best sour-dough cook a-goin’. And I was 
fast, too. I could turn out breakfast for 
20 men in half an hour. Used to do that 
on the trail—then clean up, catch and 
pass the herd, and have dinner ready 
when the herd caught the wagon.” 

But getting back to that recipe that 
Ross Kincheloe always considered the 
best in the West—one that many cattle- 
men will recognize as “son-of-a-gun” or 
“gentleman from Odessa” or maybe “dis- 
trict attorney”—here’s the way the SMS 
veteran fixed it: 

Stew the liver, heart, sweetbreads, mar- 
row, tongue, and some of the tenderloin 
and flank steak of a fat calf. Add a lit- 
tle suet, then cover with hot water, add- 
ing more as needed. Season with salt, 
pepper and onions and cook until well 
done. Then add a set of brains, which 
cook fast and give a delicate flavor. 





We’ve just received smoke signals from 
a transplanted cowpoke, Roy A. Dove, 
120 Lexington Drive, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Says he: 

“Enjoyed your Chuckwagon article in 
The Cattleman. Made me hungry as a 
hog, restless as a wild longhorn. Lasso 


your Chili Con Carne recipe, will you? 
and drop it at my tepee.” 

Yes, sir, Mr. Dove. Comin’ right up! 
And here’s how: 

INGREDIENTS: One-fourth cup olive 
oil, two pounds lean beef cut in small 
cubes, one-fourth pound beef suet cubed, 
one cup minced onions, two cloves garlic 
mashed, two tablespoons chili powder, 
one tablespoon paprika, two teaspoons 
oregano, one and one-half teaspoons 
cumin seed, salt and pepper. 

METHOD: Heat olive oil, add beef and 
suet, cook until meat is brown. Add 
onions and garlic and cook about five 
minutes, stirring. Now stir in chili pow- 
der, paprika, oregano, cumin, salt and 
pepper. Add one cup water and let sim- 
mer until meat is tender. Add more 
water if necessary. Serve with kidney 
or pinto beans, or that old standard of 
the West, red beans. 

* * * 

“Dear Charlie,” writes G. B. Linn, 
Star Route, Grove, Okla., “I’ve tried for 
years to get the old chuckwagon sour- 
dough biscuit recipe. Could you lasso it 
for me?” 

Caught and hawg-tied, Mr. Linn. And 
here ’tis, the old-fashioned kind: 

For a sourdough starter grate about 
two tablespoons of old Irish potato, add 
about two cups of flour and enough 
water to make a batter. Put this into a 
gallon jar and leave it about 24 hours 
to rise. 

Then, to make the biscuits, mix your 
flour and salt and add enough sourdough 
batter to form a dough that can be rolled 
out. Cover the bottom of a hot skillet 
or Dutch oven with grease. Cut out the 
biscuits, dip them in the grease, making 
sure both sides are well greased. They 
can be cooked over a very low flame 
on top of the stove, covered with a tight 
lid, or baked in the oven. Use a heavy 
skillet or Dutch oven. 

” * 


Anybody else? If there’s a recipe you 
want write Charlie the Cook, in care of 
The Cattleman. He’ll corral it for you. 

* * & 


How long has it been since you’ve 
stirred up any Cowboy Crumb Cake? In 
case you’ve forgotten, or lost the pre- 





1951 


on ila clip this out and paste it in the 
00 

INGREDIENTS: Two and one-half 
cups sifted cake flour, one-half teaspoon 
salt, two cups brown sugar, two-thirds 
cup shortening, one-half teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon nutmeg, one-half 
teaspoon baking soda, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, two well-beaten eggs, one 
cup sour milk. 

METHOD: Combine flour, salt and 
brown sugar. Add shortening and cut in 
until mixture is very crumbly. Hold back 
one-half cup of these crumbs for top of 
cake. To remaining crumbs add the mixed 
spices, soda and baking powder. Peat the 
eggs, combine with the sour milk and 
add to crumb mixture. Beat until smooth. 
Then spread batter in two well-greased 
nine-inch cake pans and sprinkle top 
with reserved crumbs. Bake in moderate 
oven (350) for 20 minutes and serve hot. 

* Oo” * 

There are barbecue sauces of widely 
varying pedigrees—-some tame, some 
wild, some just so-so— but here’s one 
that usually causes the guest to say to 
the host: “Hey! Howsabout giving me 
the dope on this?— 

INGREDIENTS: Three-fourths cup 
catsup, one-half cup olive oil, one-half 
cup red wine vinegar, two tablespoons 
garlic vinegar, one tablespoon tarragon 
vinegar, one-half cup water, one table- 
spoon worcestershire sauce, one small 
minced onion, two teaspoons brown 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoon celery salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon garlic salt, one-half 
teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon mus- 
tard seed, one-fourth teaspoon celery 
seed, one-fourth teaspoon ground cloves, 
one teaspoon chili powder, one teaspoon 
oregano, one small crushed bay leaf. 

METHOD: Pour all liquids into heavy 
saucepan over medium fire and stir well. 
Blend all dry ingredients in a mixing 
bowl, add to liquid and stir until well 
blended. Then lower flame and simmer 
gently for 25 minutes. If more salt is 
preferred add celery salt. Stir from time 
to time to prevent sticking. Take from 
flame and serve with whatever barbecued 
meat you have at hand. This formula 
produces a pint. 

* ok 

In closing this month’s group of es- 
says let us consider a delectable item 
called Beef Tenderloin in Pastry Blanket: 

First, preheat your oven to 500. Then 
place from three to four pounds of trim- 
med tenderloin in a pan and sear in hot 
oven for 10 minutes before removing. 

Now make a dough. Beat two whole 
eggs. Add three cups of melted and 
slightly cooled butter or margarine and 
mix into six cups of flour into which has 
been sifted one-half teaspoon salt. Add 
enough dry white wine to make a soft 
dough, chill for an hour, then roll out 
about three-eighths inch thick. 

Get together following ingredients: 
one-half cup finely chopped parsley, one 
pound chopped mushrooms, six chopped 
green oniens, one jar prepared goose- 
liver, one teaspoon salt, three-fourths 
teaspoon pepper, one beaten egg. 

Mix parsley, mushrooms and onions 
with salt and pepper, spread on one side 
of seared tenderloin. Spread other side 
with liver paste. Wrap the tenderloin in 
dough, keeping on top the side with the 
liver paste. Edges of dough should meet 
on the bottom over the herbs. Place 
wrapped tenderloin on baking sheet and 
brush with the beaten egg. Bake in mod- 
erate (325-350) oven for 45 minutes. 

Takes about eight people to handle the 
finished product. 
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ishment over the tailgate of your pick-up. Their choice nutri- 
tional ingredients are factory blended and shaped for eco- 
nomical range feeding. AYERS SUPREME CUBES are a blend 
of natural proteins and carbohydrates, plus dehydrated al- 
falfa meal for vitamin A. The burlap bags, returnable for re- 
fund, are hand sewn for your convenience in handling. Let 
your next order be AYERS SUPREME RANGE CUBES for cattle 
or sheep. Order direct with the coupon below, or through your 
local Ayers dealer. 


! INTRODUCING A NEW AND S38 
DIFFERENT RANCH FEED... 


For many months, Ayers Milling Co. has been on the trail of 
a cube ration containing a group of selected ingredients prop- 
erly balanced to put the best bloom and finish on young ani- 
mals for show and sale purposes. AYERS SUPREMO is the re- 
sult. The idea behind its development is to supply you with 
a cube that will tone up cattle and sheep and condition your 
bucks and bulls at rock bottom cost. Supremo is a skillful 
blend of whole yellow corn, whole oats, rolled barley, wheat 
bran, soybean meal, c d meal, mol and minerals. 





Statom Texa? 


the new AYERS SUPREMO pat BS 





AYERS SUPREME RANGE CUBES unload a lot of herd nour-" 


” ° 
Better animals will be grown this year by the feeder who uses / Ray Cc AY ‘ERS 5 $ y 





GRAIN + FEED + SEED SLATON, TEXAS 





RAY C AYERS & SON, Inc 
Slaton, Texas 


FOR INFORMATION Please send information chOcked 


CLIP & MAIL seein Ce 


May need 


Have salesman call 








RAY C. AYERS AND SON, INC. 
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ROWLAND LIVESTOCK SPRAYERS 





“Old Monk,” old-time Army mule, saw 
duty at Alice, Laredo, Amarillo, Colo- 
rado, Alpine, Comstock and Del Rio, 
Texas, with Company C, Frontier Batal- 
lion, Texas Rangers. Photo taken at 
Ranger camp at Alpine, Texas, Novem- 
ber, 1906, courtesy N. H. Rose. 


Ready action in the Rowland Roundup. Powerful, sturdy and 
efficient. 6-HP motor handles 7 gallon per minute Duplex 7 

pump at 400 to 500 pounds pressure without effort. 150 gallon Jhe “om Mule 
treated tank, car width axle. Two 50 Ft. high pressure hose Y 

and two Deluxe Trigger nozzles. Complete and ready to goon By E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


any size herd. A popular firefighter in the ranching field. No poet, in these days, at least, 


Available in trailer or skid. Has praised that brilliant jewel- 
The loud, hee-hawing, patient beast 


The grand old Army Mule! 


So we propose to come out strong 
The Rowland Spraymaster is For that neglected critter, 
a work-horse twin of the Who with the army trails along, 
Roundup model : differing : And never is a quitter! 
only i t iti n \ ree 

A . 7 tis peg pac d | Out there, upon the firing-line, 
equippe or singte hose . The Army Mule’s respected; 
spraying. 4-HP motor and 4 " He never yelps in storm or shine, 
gallon perm inute Duplex 35 , But does as he’s directed! 
pump at 400 to 500 pounds , ee res 
presture. Neat, durable ond — apie re a 
goes anywhere. Available in — 4 He never gets a punctured tire, 
trailer or skid. — Or busts a carburetor! 


“i wing oro is an all purpose any | When auto trucks get out of whack, 
cleat Pe . pene gar eile And cannot make a showing, 
sarge hg er: pump. | 2-HP Engine, 50 Fi. | It is the long-eared, patient Jack 

high pressure hose, adjustable nozzle for fog y Who keeps supplies a-going! 

or stream. Available in trailer or skid. | = sod 

= = He doesn’t mind the shell and shot 

Best Tractor Sprayer on the market. 400 Ib. That whizzes past unheeded; 
pressure, 5 minute hook-up. Livestock, trees, But he is Johnny-on-the-spot 


UTILITY weeds or fires. TRACTOR SPRAYER Wherever he is needed! 


Rowland Sprayers lead the field in direct sales: He don’t run short of gasoline, 
1. National reputation for quality and price. wie dvanmaneres weer: tented, 
POS aN vor ay Y Pp He is the army's one machine 
2. Cheaper because we sell direct. That always can be trusted! 
3. Prompt service on repairs and parts. And wars may come, with wild alarms, 
Write for descriptive literature. And auto trucks keep running, 
And nations rise and grab their arms, 
And for their foes start gunning! 


mmrcireeroih, —e 


But what that long-eared jewel, 
Will come and help us change the map- 
The grand old Army Mule! 
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MoorMan’s Range Mintrate is an 
extra-rich blend of 5 proteins, 
reinforced with Urea—the 
richest cube on the market. 


And—in addition—MoorMan’s Range Mintrate Cubes con- 
tain 13 base and trace range cattle minerals—plus Vitamin D. 

When you feed MoorMan’s 45% Range Mintrate Cubes you 
can be certain your cattle are getting the proper ratio of protein 
to minerals—complete and balanced. 

MoorMan’s Range Mintrate Cubes are ideal for feeding on 
grass now, and for wintering your cattle. Helps cattle utilize 
more of the nutrients in your grass and forage. Convenient— 
proteins, minerals, vitamins all in a single bag. Packed in 
easy-to-open rip cord bags. Economical, too—% to 1 Ib. per 
head per day satisfies protein and mineral requirements. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF VOLUME PRICES by contracting 
now for your present and future needs. Ask your MoorMan 
Man—or write, wire or phone Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. B2-9 
Quincy, Illinois, for quotations. 


Wy EVRY 


(Since 1885) 
PROTEIN 
TE S FAR 
NEED, BUT CANNO 
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Early Mustangers and Their 
Methods 


(Continued from Page 42) 

bullets either missed or killed. Some men 
aimed at a spot close to the withers, some 
“about a foot” behind the ears. A good 
shot—who had no hesitancy in talking 
about his marksmanship—told me that in 
New Mexico he became so expert in 
grazing one of the vertebrae a little for- 
ward of the hips that he stunned twenty 
out of twenty-five wild horses at which 
he shot. In 1807 Indians brought into 
Nachitoches, for a reward, “a small bay 
American horse” captured among mus- 
tangs on the Sabine River in East Texas. 
He had a hole through the neck near the 
windpipe made by a rifle ball that an 
Indian had aimed at his crest. A horse, 
like a man, can survive wounds in many 
parts of the body, but talk about creas- 
ing a horse by shooting him in the belly 
is absurd. 

Amateur mustangers tried all sorts of 
dodges to get a sure crease shot. One was 
to stake a mare near a concealed man to 
lure up a stallion. Three frontiersmen 
who had failed in running down a beau- 
tiful black stallion dug a hole, large 
enough to hide a waylayer, out in the 
prairie grass where he and his band fre- 
quently used. They carried the dirt away 
so that it would not arouse horse suspi- 
cion. The pit was invisible except to eyes 
almost over it. Morning after morning 
two of the men rode to it; one would get 
down in it with his rifle to wait all day 
for a shot, and the other would lead his 
horse out of sight, returning only at 
nightfall. The mustangs would come with- 
in sight of the waiting man, but not 
within shot. One day his partners hazed 
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them a little nearer. The bullet paralyzed 
the beautiful black stallion all right— 
permanently. Pits modeled on those for 
trapping bears were easily avoided by 
wild horses. 

Creasing seems to have been brought 
west from the Old South. After the 
earthquake in Missouri in 1811-1812, 
many settlers left the country, abandon- 
ing their horses and cattle to the wilder- 
ness. Woodsmen learned that the solu- 


Hobbled Colt 


The frisky colt wore a leather hobble 
That curbed his capers and made him 
wobble. 
But he had been naughty, 
Obnoxious and haughty, 
And had treated his kind with a snobble. 
—CHLO DICKINSON 


tion from a rain-soaked sack of salt hung 
in a tree would bring wild horses as well 
as deer to lick the ground beneath. A 
man would secrete himself near one of 
these prepared salt licks to kill deer and 
crease horses. One ambusher, a French- 
man, knocked a horse down, ran with 
halter, fastened it on the victim’s head, 
tied the rope to the tree under the salt 
sack, waited for the horse to rise, and 
then discovered that he had broken its 
neck, 

The snaring of wild animals goes back 
to the dawn of history. Before 1750 wild 
horses were being snared at salt licks in 
Mississippi. A man would lay the noose 
of a long rope on the ground near the 
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lick, hide himself, holding the rope end, 
and when a horse stepped into the noose 
draw it up and fell him. A settler on the 
Brazos River, according to family tradi- 
tion, salted mustangs and ground-snared 
three stallions—a white, a roan, and a 
black. A strong, active mustang would 
be very difficult to throw down by a lone 
snarer unless both front feet were caught 
in the noose. A horse rises on his fore- 
feet and so is fore-footed to throw him 
off balance and bring him to the ground; 
a cow rises on hind feet, and so is pealed 
(roped by the hind feet) for a “busting.” 

The most successful snares—though 
men who made mustanging a business 
seldom wasted time on them—were set at 
trail passages through brush or woods. 
If wild horses were rushed at such a 
place, some might run their heads into 
loops cunningly suspended from branches. 
Unless the rope was tied to a limb that 
would give, a snared horse was likely to 
choke himself to death before the snarer 
arrived. Twelve snares set in the Nueces 
River country in 1869 caught three mus- 
tangs out of thirty. One broke his neck; 
one broke the rope and got away; only 
one was captured alive. It was hard to 
hide a noose so that an undisturbed mus- 
tang would not detect it. 

Better in theory than in practice was a 
man’s climbing a tree under which he 
had tied a mare, fixing himself for free 
casting of a riata, and dropping the loop 
over the head of an interested stallion. It 
was snaring from a tree that gave Mus- 
tang Gray his name. 

Mayberry B. Gray of South Carolina, 
called Mabry by the Texians whom he 
joined when nineteen years old, fought in 
the battle of San Jacinto, led raiders 
after Mexican cattle and horses, cap- 





oeeeee FOR CONDITIONS 


ASSOCIATED 


WITH... 2. ee eee 


VACCINATE 


PINK-EYE 


(INFECTIOUS KERATITIS) 


ie | 


\STAPH STREP BACTERIN 


Staphlyococcus - Streptococcus Bacterin 


DOSAGE: 


Calves DB ti Sec. Inject subcutaneously and repeat 


in 3 to 5 days. 


NOW AVAILABLE NEAR YOU 
WRITE or Call the Distributor Nearest You 


WELCH VETERINARY 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
OF TEXAS, DISTRS. 
P.O. BOX 245 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


SUPPLY CO. 
P.O. BOX 1485 


tion. 


DO IT YOURSELF AND SAVE! 


Anchor vaccination sure saves money, when you do 
the job yourself, according to easy directions. That's 
why so many cattlemen make it routine practice to 
vaccinate all live- 
stock with simple 
Anchor vaccina- 


“From the World’s Largest Serum Plant’ 


oes COSY SERUM COMPANY —————= 


SOUTH SAINT JOSEPH, 


MISSOURI 
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(DESIGN OF 14 AND 16 FOOT 6-PANEL GATE ILLUSTRATED) 


THE PERFECT GATE FOR W-I-D-E OPENINGS... 


atumimum OFE-FEME GATES 


LIFE-TIME GATES are now used by ranchers and farmers in every state 
and many foreign countries. For pastures, show pens, feed yards and entrances, 
LIFE-TIME GATES will end your gate worries forever and will give a life- 
time of satisfaction. Constructed of tempered aircraft aluminum, ALPRODCO 


LIFE-TIME GATES earry a lifetime guarantee against sag, warp or unsightly 
red rust. LIFE-TIME GATES sell complete with heavy “Duro-cast” aluminum 
hinges with 6” screw hooks and a unique “Duro-cast” aluminum self-locking 
slide latch. 


The best gates ever built <= —_ with : = of mainte- 


nance-free service assured by the exclusive use of 


2. and the cheapest £0 OWN! inves Sitch cen 








* SPECIFICATIONS 


OPENING] NO. OF *PRICES 
LENGTH | PANELS F 0.8 Factory 


161 5 $40.45 
16'| 6 45.55 
1475 36.95 
14 6 
1215 
121 6 33.85 See your local dealer or order oe in your territory: 
¥) 
6 
) 
6 









































4 65 ) : ’ ; : LIGAT on the hiege-post, easy to hang and a pleasure 
° ‘, § ncnsstenwed to open. LIFE-TIME GATES are not a barrier but an 
29.95 a GATE : inviting doorway to your property. 











10’ 21.20 Alprodco, Inc., Dept. C, Mineral Wells, Tex. (Main Off.) 
0’ 29.8 Alprodco, Inc., of Indiana, Dept. C, Kempton, Indiana 
l 2 9 Andrews Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Faribault, Minnesota 

4’ 11 45 Armstrong Products, Inc., Box 473C, Ontario, Calif. 

- Atlantic Aluminum Co., Dept. C, Waynesboro, Virginia 
ms 12. 10 . Cartwright Co., Dept. C, Collierville, Tennessee 
Dering Industries, Dept. C, Scappoose, Oregon 

Bar yee is terme Henry Field Aluminum Prod., Dept. C, Shenandoah, Ia. 
LENGTHS LISTED 

*#Prices slightly higher 
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. Marshall Co., Dept. C, 4747 West Colfax, Denver, Colo. New, rolled edge safety panels used in LIFE-TIME GATES 
. Wayside Industries, Dept. C, Mentor, Ohio give to valuable animals, eliminating 
. Henry Field Aluminum Prod., Dept. C, Yankton, S. D. ordinary heserds of splinters and sharp edges. 

. Marshall Co., Dept. C, Arlington, Nebraska 
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MARTINS 
WORM POWDER 
mi / . FOR 

) HORSES 


WORM Powper 


an effective, easy- 
to-use worming 
treatment. 


Martin’s Worm Powder for Horses is espe- 

cially compounded for horses a highly 

effective single dose treatment for combat- 

ing Ascarids, Strongyles, pin and segments 

of tape worms. It contains no Phenothiazine, to which 

some horses are violently allergic. It is easy to use, 

either by mixing in the feed or mixing with water as a drench. 


MARTIN’S HORSE LINIMENT 


A carefully compounded remedy for horses and other valuable animals. Its pain 
relieving and antiseptic qualities effectively treat sprains, strained tendons and 
bruises. Martin’s Horse Liniment acts as a healing antiseptic for cuts and sores. 
It may be diluted and used as a leg and body wash. 
Cc. J Martin & Sons manufacture a complete line of livestock 
and poultry medicines and preparations. Ask your dealer for 
Martin‘’s. Write for P infor 


Werner J. Perlitz, Leo A. Martin, 
President Vice-President 











For Top Market Facilities in South Texas . . . Ship to 


SOUTH TEXAS AUCTION and COMMISSION CO. 


Alice, Texas ... One of the Largest Livestock Exchanges 
in South Texas 


Contact us when you are in the market, buying or selling. We handle all 
inds of livestock. 


AUCTIONS EVERY TUESDAY—PRIVATE SALES DAILY 


On U. S. Highway 281 Max Lindeman, Mgr. 
Phone 648 or 1358 











Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth. 
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tained a company of rangers in the Mex- 
ican War, shortly thereafter died in the 
arms of a senorita on the Rio Grande, 
and then for many years had his life 
prolonged in a song that Texas cowboys 
carried all the way to Montana. 


There was a gallant Texian, 
They called him Mustang Gray, 

When quite a youth, he left his home, 
Went ranging far away. 


He ne’er would sleep within a tent, 
No comforts would he know, 

But like a brave old Texian, 
A-ranging he would go. 


Not long after coming to Texas, he 
was a-ranging after buffalo, far away 
from the settlements, when his horse fell, 
throwing him to the ground. He held to 
the reins, but the charge of a buffalo 
mortally shot so frightened the horse 
that he jerked away and ran out of sight. 
After trailing him for a long time and 
finding his tracks mingled with those of 
wild horses, Gray came back to the slain 
buffalo for a meal. He took some of the 
meat to a pond near by, built a fire, and 
cooked i 

Tracks and freshly topped mounds of 
manure told him that mustangs were 
watering here. If he but had a rope, he 
might catch one. He climbed a tree over 
the main horse trail for a look. Before 
long he saw a band of mustangs gallop- 
ing to water. Some of them, including a 
heavy-set stallion, passed beneath him. 
The smell from a man, or any other ani- 
mal, in a tree does not generally float 
groundward. 

After the mustangs had watered and 
left, Gray came down from the tree with 
a plan. If he attempted to walk back to 
the settlements, he would certainly suf- 
fer from thirst. Walking was against his 
principles, anyhow. He went to the dead 
buffalo, skinned it, and pegged the hide 
out to dry. Hot sun and dry wind did 
their work quickly. He trimmed the hide 
into an oval and, beginning on the out- 
side, cut a thong maybe two fingers wide, 
around and around, until it was about 
thirty-five feet long. He wet it, tied one 
end to a bush, twisted it until it was 
cylindrical, worked it to make it pliable. 
The whole process occupied him for about 
three days.* In the end he had a riata 
strong enough to hold a buffalo bull. He 
made also a hackamore, or halter, work- 
ing buffalo tallow into the hide to soften 
it. Meantime he kept out of sight and 
smell of the mustangs and lived well on 
buffalo ribs. 

Animals have regular hours for water- 
ing, and when the time approached on 
the fourth day for the mustangs to come 
to the pond, Gray was ready for them. 
Having tied one end of the riata to a 
low, stout branch, he took the other up 
the tree to an open space immediately 
over the trail and made it into a loop. 
He knew that he would have but one 
throw at one mustang. He wanted the 
heavy-set stallion. He did not miss. 

The stallion jerked himself flat, but 
got up. For hours he plunged, ran, 
jerked, snorted, but gradually as the man 
talked to him in low tones and moved 
gently, he calmed down. It was the next 
day before he tremblingly allowed a hand 
on his neck, and then the hackamore on 


*Two of his contemporaries worked with more 
celerity. “Captain Mathew Caldwell caught a mus- 
tang stallion the other day, and held him until his 
fellow hunter shot another, and skinned a lar- 
riette to tie him, and they have him here now, an 
exploit not surpassed by Gen. Putnam’s wolf 
story.”"—J. W. Robinson to Lamar, Feb. 24, 1939, 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Aus- 
tin, Texas, 1922, II, 468. 








We have selected a top group of the “80th’s” 
sons and daughters for our sale November 16— 
this is the first time we have offered daughters 
of this bull as we have kept them for our own 
herd. The sons are the tops of two bull crops 
and will include many top prospects. 


See our show herd at lowa Park and Dallas— 
come out to the ranch during the lowa Park 
Show and see our offering for November 16. 


“Get ahead with 


Hammon Herefords” 


AMMON’'S 


WAYNE H. HAMMON, owner 
EREFORDS 806 CITY NATIONAL BLOG., 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


Ranch located 6 miles east of Wichita Falls on Hy. 287 
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LEVIS 
THE ORIGINAL 
OR ee ee 


For rugged wear 
...it’s always been 





’ 
You ll never find a better value, dollar for dollar, than Levi's. Made of the 
world’s heaviest denim and riveted at strain points — tailored slim and trim 
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his head. Gray was six feet and one inch 
tall and as active as a wild bull. He 
leaped on the mustang’s back and leaped 
free when the mustang hit the end of the 
riata, without, however, jerking himself 
down. The taming process went on until 
Gray was sufficiently master to untie 
the riata from the tree and secure it to 
the hackamore. He was determined to 
take his rifle, but the only way he could 
manage was to strap it to his own back. 
That made mounting difficult, but by 
using his bandana as a blind he got the 
stallion to stand until he was firmly 
seated. Then, headed towards the settle- 
ments, he pulled the bandana free. For 
many miles the prairie was open without 
bush or break. The mustang ran until he 
was completely exhausted. That evening 
Gray watered him and hobbled him short. 
The next morning he had comparatively 
little trouble keeping him under control. 
Riding bareback, he came to the camp 
of men who knew him. They dubbed him 
Mustang Gray, a name still attached to 
a place as well as to legend and song. 
s 2 es 

Colt-catching entailed chores beyond 
the pale of wild rider and roper ambition, 
but until about the time of the Civil War 
it was the main source of horses for 
many Texas settlers. In the spring, when 
colts were young, riders chased the mares 
until their foals dropped behind; then the 
tired little trusting creatures would 
usually follow home the horses ridden by 
their chasers. Sweetened water delighted 
them, and cow’s milk agreed with them 
as well as mare’s milk. Ben Corder of 
the Frio, in the brush country, with a 
hand to help him, used to run a manada 
into a prickly pear thicket, where the 
colts, unable to leap the thorns, would be 
left behind by their mothers. They would 
snuggle against the sides of the mounted 
horses and after following them to the 
ranch drink milk, diluted with water, out 
of a trough. Raised gently, a mustang 
colt became vexatiously domestic. 

Just to experiment, as he related to 
me, C. B. Ruggles and another cowboy 
ran a bunch of mustangs until they 
roped a two-weeks-old colt. They tied it 
by a hind foot to a sage bush. The mare 
stopped on a point about half a mile 
away and stood there nickering, the colt 
nickering back, until the stallion came 
and drove her away. After the mustangs 
were out of sight, the colt was released. 
It went as fast as it could to where its 
mother had been. Then it went on, smell- 
ing of her trail. Doubtless it caught up. 

Mexicans gave a picturesqueness to 
colt-catching, as they give to whatever 
they touch. Mesteneros from New Mexico 
caught thousands of colts on the plains. 
One encountered by Texas surveyors in 
1878 had a wagon, two cows and calves 
and about thirty captured colts. A hair 
rope tied the tail of each colt to the fet- 
lock joint of a forefoot. They were limp- 
ing along, utterly dejected and skinny, 
the insides of their thighs and fetlocks 
worn raw and bloody by_the tight hair 
rope. Looking at them, O. W. Williams 
thought that he understood why many 
mustangs he had seen under saddle 
lacked the “beauty of contour” remark- 
able in all free mustangs. 

Frank Collinson came to know some of 
these mesteneros well. Two brothers, 
Pedro and Celedon Trujillo, raised 
enough corn on ranchitos on the Pecos 
River above Fort Sumner to have their 
roping horses in prime condition when 
the time came for mustang mares to foal. 
Then they would load women and chil- 
dren and other possessions into wagons, 
string out all their burros and cattle, 
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mostly milch cows, and, accompanied by 
several light riders and more dogs, head 
for the plains. They moved camp fre- 
quently. Their modo was to locate, un- 
seen, a manada coming to water. After 
it had drunk, bare-backed riders, with 
riatas tied to the necks of their horses, 
would try to run the mustangs towards 
other riders, so as to close in on them 
from both sides. The riders carried extra 
tie-ropes, and if the colts were very 
young, one man often caught two or 
three on a single run. It took but a min- 
ute for a practiced hand to rope and tie 
a colt and be after another. 


_After the run was over, the colts were 
picked up and carried to camp. The 
women made the milk burros adopt colts. 
Other captives were fed a little cow milk. 
Some died. The cows gave mighty little 
milk. Some years the Trujillos took as 
many as a hundred colts back to New 
Mexico. Meanwhile they had spent a sea- 
son living the kind of life they wanted to 
live. As Somerset Maugham sums up: 
“The beauty of life is nothing but this, 
that each should act in conformity with 
his nature and his business.” 

The plains afforded no wood. These 
mesteneros had no pens. Not all confined 
their captures to colts; some out for colts 
captured grown animals also. In the 
spring of 1878 eight men with twenty 
saddle horses came from San Miguel in 
southern New Mexico to the Casa Ama- 
rilla country to capture brood mares. For 
four days eg dogged by relays a 
manada of eighty-odd animals, letting 
the old, the unhardy and young colts drop 
out. Some mares they wanted got so 
tired that they lay down and had to be 
whipped up. Finally the manada was 
stopped at a lake, where the exhausted 
ones were allowed to lie while the re- 
mainder were walked about all night. 
The next morning there on the prairie 
vaqueros roped out thirty-five picked 
mares and fillies, threw them, branded 
them with irons heated in a fire of buf- 
falo chips, and “kneed” them, severing 
the knee ligament and letting the joint 
water out.* The crippled things could 
now be herded by one man at the margin 
of the lake. After they and other mares 
thus secured had rested and grazed a few 
days, they were started on their slow 
four-hundred-mile limp to the lower Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. They would never 
be able to run, but they could raise colts 
on their new range. 

* * * 

Like other techniques of the open 
range, that of penning large numbers of 
mature wild horses came from Mexico. 
The earliest account of this kind of mus- 
tanging that I have found is that by a 
German Jesuit who went to Sonora in 
1756, at which time the practice seems to 
have been well established. Apache raid- 
ing had reduced the number of branded 
horses and mules to hardly a fourth of 
what it had been. Agriculture had been 
abandoned except under communal pro- 
tection; herdsmen shrank from tending 
to livestock. Meanwhile, as a result of 
neglect, the numbers of wild burros, 
horses and mules had greatly increased. 

In early June, when only a few springs 
and puddles afforded water, sturdy cor- 


*Something like kneeing seems to have been 
practiced by aboriginal Americans before horses 
were introduced to them. In 1540 De Soto’s Span- 
iards, who were enslaving Indians themselves, 
came among a tribe possessing many captives 
from “other provinces.” In order to prevent these 
slaves from fleeing, the Indian owners “had per- 
petually and inhumanly fettered each one by cut- 
ting the tendons of one foot above where the 
instep joins the leg, or above the heel.”—The 
Florida of the Inca, by Garcilaso de la Vega, trans- 
lated by John and Jeannette Varner, University of 
Texas Press, Austin, 1951, 329-330. 
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rals were built, or repaired, at the water- 
ing places. To prevent the wild animals 
from dashing themselves to death 
against the walls at corners, the corrals 
were always built circular, and were five 
or six times larger than those in which 
horses and mules were driven around and 
around to thresh wheat. Leading from a 
wide gate, lines of freshly cut branches 
and shrubs flared outward. Running wild 
horses would crowd against each other 
to avoid touching these sham lane fences 
—which any running coyote would dodge 
into at first chance. 

The men were divided into companies, 


| some afoot, some mounted. Riders hid- 


den in brush or gullies near the entrance 
to “the green lane” waited for a wild 
herd coming to water; footmen were sta- 


| tioned along the wings, on the outside so 
| as not to be seen. At the approach of 
| horses and mules, the riders burst forth 
| shouting, hurrying them forward, the 
| footmen adding to the bedlam as they 





rushed down the funnel. As soon as they 
passed through the gate, it was barred. 

“If the catch is successful,” the Ger- 
man Jesuit wrote, “vaqueros enter the 
corral afoot with riatas. One lassos an 
animal around the neck, and while it is 
struggling, another ropes it by the front 
feet—the mangana—and it falls. Then 
the sarprima is fixed by tying one end of 
a short rope around the fetlock joint and 
the other around the lower neck, thus 
pulling the foreleg up so that the animal 
cannot walk, much less run, but can only 
hop along. After the whole caballada has 
been laced up in this way, it is driven 
away from the corral so that another 
catch can be made. After the captives 
have been kept under herd three or four 
weeks, the sarprima is removed, they are 
necked to tame horses and mules, and 
driven to the ranches. Well worn-down 
now, they become tame to the saddle 
after having been ridden only two or 
three times. Yet they must be watched 
carefully for a year lest, remembering 
their former freedom, they escape to 
their place of birth.” 

The process of corralling developed 
with time and varied according to topog- 
raphy and tradition. South of the lower 
reaches of the Rio Grande, the corridas 
(runs) were ordinarily made in Novem- 
ber and December after fall rains had 
put out water and brought weeds up in 
the mesquite flats. From a hundred to 
two hundred vaqueros over a big range 
would join together in fiesta mood, tak- 
ing plenty of saddle horses, pinole 
(ground corn, sweetened) and tasajo 
(jerked beef). Groups of from half a 
dozen to a dozen would scatter over the 
range repairing old corrals, making new 
ones, disguising the wings to corral gates 
with freshly cut brush. Then somewhat 
larger groups would drive the wild 
horses into the pens, trying to allow 
them to drink just before the final susto 
(scare). 

One problem was preventing too many 
horses from rushing into a corral. Two 
or three hundred were a desirable num- 
ber. More were likely to trample each 
other to death, break down the fences and 
leave only carcasses that would, in Zebu- 
lon Pike’s phrase, raise “an insupporta- 
ble stench,” rendering the corral unus- 
able for a long time. Mustangs that es- 
caped would remember the place and 
could hardly be driven to it a second 
time. Some of the captives would die, 
anyway, of despecho—indignation, wrath, 
nervous intensity. Imprisoned animals 
were kept “without food or drink for six 
days.” Then they could be herded with 
gentle mares to controlled ranges. 
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New ABC’s of 


Te Cattleman 


Animal Nutrition 


A stands for antibiotics. ..®8 for B-12 
...€ for carotene ...and so on down 
the new alphabet which livestock and 
poultry people are learning today. There’s 
a long list of newly found aids to better 
health, faster growth and better gains for 
livestock ...to more meat for America 
... to better earnings for producers. 

A for the antibiotics—aureomycin, peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, terramycin, many 
more. Nobody knows quite why, but added 
in tiny amounts to hog, calf and poultry 
rations (not for sheep or adult cattle), they 
often seem to s growth, especially of 
animals in subnormal condition. Most 
runty pigs catch up with the litter, make 
10 to 20%, faster gains. Diseases in turkey 
flocks can be reduced, and the time from 
poult to market-weight bird speeded up. 

8 for B-12—We know now that this is 
the vitamin which made APF famous. 
Found in its natural state in such packing 
house by-products as meat scraps and 
tankage (also manufactured by fermen- 
tation process), this working partner of the 
antibiotics is making more meat at lower 
feed cost. Broilers, for example, are ready 
for market in 10 to 11 weeks, instead of 
12 to 15. ° 

C for carotene— Found in the green leaves 
of growi* * grasses, legumes and other 
plants, carotene helps cattle, hogs and 
poultry produce vitamin A as they digest 
their feeds. Vitamin A is a must if livestock 
is to live and be thrifty. 

Those are a few of the many new things 
recently learned about the science and 
economics of animal feeding. In a very 
few years research has added many pounds 
to the meat output per acre of grass or 
grain—shortened feeding periods, in- 
creased animal livability. All of this adds 
to the supply of meat for our people, and 
is the farmers’ and ranchers’ contribution 
to our country’s strength. 

And many other promising things are 
probably over the horizon. Experiment 
stations are working on the use of thyro- 

roteins and hormones in cattle feeding. 

“‘here’s growing knowledge about the im- 
portance of cobalt and other trace elements 
to livestock. At federal and state experi- 
ment stations, in many a private labora- 
tory, these and many other little-known 
areas of animal nutrition are being explored 
and charted. And thus, as has happened 
so often in the past, the study of animal 
nutrition is blazing the trail to better 
human nutrition also. Your local county 
agent, your high school and college agri- 
cultural instructors, and your agricultural 
publications can keep you informed. 


A Meaty Mouthful 


Americans all like to eat good wholesome 
food, especially meat. To you producers 
we give praise, and gobble up the meat 
you raise. It seems we never get too much 
of beef, pork chops, veal, lamb and such. 
And so demand “eats up”’ supply as U. S. 
housewives buy and buy. Yet prices vary, 
week to week, for reasons not too hard to 
seek. When scads of hogs pour into town, 
the price of pork then soon comes down; 
but when hog marketings are slow—why, 
up pork’s price is sure to go. Still, whether 

rices rise or fall on meat, we eat it all. 

he problem’s never surplus meat—you 
can’t raise more than we can eat. But 
prices change, across the land, as you 
supply and folks demand. 


= we A NS Sas. 
Martha Logan Recipe fer 
BEEFARONI SALAD 
Yield: 2 qts. (8 to 10 2 tbsp. pickle relish 
servings) 2 tbsp. finely chopped 
1 pound hamburger onion 
2 cups shell macaroni 1 teaspoon salt 
VY, cup chopped onion 2 cups salad dressing 
1 teaspoon salt 1 carrot, shredded 
Brown the hamburger slightly. Drain off drip- 
pings and chill the meat. Boil macaroni and % 
cup onion in salted water 15 minutes. Drain and 
chill. Combine chilled hamburger, macaroni, pickle 
relish, finely chopped onion, salt, salad dressing 
and carrot. Mix well. Chi!l about 2 hours. 
Variation: Add 2 cup chopped celery, 2 table- 
spoons chopped green pepper, or % cup sliced 
pimiento olives. 


Big “Know-How” 
is Good! 


In times of national 

emergency, I often notice 

uite a change in the 

thinking of some folks. 

I have in mind those who criticize busi- 
ness just for being dig. 

However, when up against the need 
for large scale production and distribu- 
tion of materials and food, the govern- 
ment often turns for ““know-how’’ to 
businessmen—little and big. This, of 
course, is a sensible thing to do. And 
isn’t it fortunate that our nation can 
take advantage of the fact that we have 
a ready source of successful and experi- 
enced management to turn to? 

Another thing. When emergencies 
arise, it’s often in business that we find 
the specially trained manpower used 
to dealing with big, complicated prob- 
lems and big, complicated operations. 
Many businessmen resign from their 
companies and join the government— 
to help handle the problems created by 
the emergency. Others give their experi- 
enced counsel on the organization of 
many important government projects. 

Personally, I have never gone along 
with those who argue that it is bad to 
be big. For bigness means growth and 
is a reward of valuable service. It is 
my own conviction that business— both 
“big,’” medium and small—helps the 
American people live better, at lower 
cost. And [ maintain that our nation’s 
basinenase of = —_ form one of the 
essentials in the de- . 
fense of all the big and EN, Simp son. 
little things for which 49, icultural Research 
America stands, Department 


Essentials fer Successful 
Livestock Production =. 


by Arthur D. Weber 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


First is the human fac- : 
tor. Close attention 12 a eee 
months a year, intelligent study, 
hard work; and the cooperative effort of 
all members of the family. 

Second, keep operations in line with 
available resources. Stabilize livestock 
production by judicious use in lean 
years of reserve feed supplies carried 
over from abundant years. Sometimes 
drought makes it necessary to reduce 
or even suspend livestock operations. 

Third, a livestock program geared 
to productive capacity of the land, con- 
servation practices, available reseurces, 
and the capabilities of the operator. 

Fourth, sound financing. In recent 
years it has been fairly easy to obtain 
reasonable profits from most livestock 
operations, and financing has not been 
especially difficult in most instances. 
However, in the long run, lending 
agencies will have a powerful influence 
on livestock operations; so it is to be 
hoped that they will keep informed 
on different livestock production sys- 
tems and help to adapt these systems 
to the needs of individual borrowers. 

Finally, operative efficiency. The 
many details involved in the breeding, 
feeding, management and marketing of 
livestock must be taken care of in the 
proper manner, at the right time, and 
with due regard for the influence of each 
one on net income. 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. Place your 
live stock in normal condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facil- 
ities for long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destina- 
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By 1870, hundreds of mustang pens, 
many by then in ruins, had been built by 
Mexicans between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. They were usually in spiral 
form and called caracol (snail) or sordo 
(deaf—the pen being so cunningly con- 
cealed that the mustangs were deaf to 
its talk until they were caught). There 
was a Rancho Sordo on Padre Island and 
another by that name in the Hebbron- 
ville country. Often a pen was built in 
the form of a double gourd, or figure 8, 
so that the wild horses would not turn 
back before they were securely enclosed. 


The location of a corral was strategic. 
If it enclosed water, it was built months 
before it was to be used and the gate 
was left open so that animals would grow 
accustomed to it and enter without sus- 
picion on that day when a hidden man 
would bar escape while they were drink- 
ing. The bank of a creek at a used cross- 
ing was strategic. Brushy hollows and 
canyons were usual locations. Running 
horses raise so much dust that in some 
localities where the prevailing wind is 
from the south the corral opening was 
made on the south side; flying dust 
would precede the runners and hide the 
pen until they were almost at it. After 
a manada had been virtually run down 
and driven up to a pen gate, it would 
sometimes refuse to enter. The ordinary 
cow pen, around which a clearing is de- 
sirable, would not serve for trapping 
mustangs. One band of mustangers hazed 
a tamed-down manada for many miles to 
a big, strong cow pen on the plains and 
after reaching it had to walk the mus- 
tangs around it for two days before get- 
ting them inside. The stallion, a big 
pinto, finally cut off, was chased fifteen 
miles and then escaped. 

On the plains furrows were sometimes 
plowed out for half a mile or so from 
the gate opening to serve as sham wings. 
Wild horses feared a black line of un- 
sodded earth more than they feared, 
until many had been cut, the thin lines 
of barbed wire. If, however, the wires 
were hung with white rags, the sight 
would deter them. Like some herds of 
cattle, they would refuse to cross a rail- 
road track. A wornout saddle blanket 
hung up at a watering would, for a time, 
keep them scared away, forcing them to 
go many miles to another watering where 
waylayers waited. A mustanger of mod- 
ern times in Nevada devised corral and 
corral wings out of bolts of canvas eight 
feet wide, fastened to pickets. Not being 
able to see through the canvas, the wild 
herses regarded it as impregnable. It 
oe the advantage of being readily port- 
able. 

A few mustangers used decoy horses, 
but they were not of much use until the 
mustangs had been tired down; then the 
decoys had a steadying effect on the 
drive to a pen. The best decoy was a 
belled mare. If the wild stallion adopted 
her, and he generally did, she seemed to 
have a psychological effect on the whole 
band, making them adhere to her, or per- 
haps to her bell, as she led the way to 
imprisonment. 

An odd character on the plains had 
two mares, and no other horses at all, 
that he used to attract mustangs and 
then to betray them. His chief reliance 
was the old mare he called Topsy. She 
was so well trained that she would lie 
down at his command and remain on her 
side until he gave word to rise. During 
cold storms, he used her as a windshield, 
making his bed against her. When she 
was loose with mustangs, she would obey 
the sound of his voice or whistle or the 
wave of his hat, guiding the wild bunch 
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“BREATHING” DIFFICULTY NEAR ROUNDUP RANCH 


"The pe Unhung Rustler’ 


featuring . 


“DOC” 


n Hidden V 


“DAN” Owner « 


Roundup Ranch 


“DANNY, Jr.” 


Future | 





P cas 
i THE NAME GIVES LOTS OF 
} FOLKS THE WRONG IDEA, 
DANNY. ACTUALLY, SHIPPING 
FEVER MAY SHOW UP AFTER “At 
{ ANY UPSET IN ROUTINE. 5 


THINGS LIKE 
BAD WEATHER? 


4 
\ 
4 


ay 
THERE'S A SHIPPING FEVER CASE OVER AT =, 
BROWN’S RANCH. | THOUGHT DANNY \*s — 


MIGHT LIKE TO GO OVER WITH ME. 


{SURE WOULD, DOC. 1D LIKE TO 


ASG) KNOW MORE ABOUT THE DISEASE. 


WHAT'S WRONG DANNY . . . 
YOU LOOK PUZZLED? 


YEP, DANNY .. ANY ADVERSE CONDITION LOWERS 


AN ANIMAL'S RESISTANCE AND MAY BRING ON 
=> SHIPPING FEVER. AND THERE'LL BE A 


LOT OF UPSETS IN THE NEXT FEW 
MONTHS WHEN WE BRAND AND DEHORN. 


—_ 





WELL, DAD, WE'RE GOING TO 

VACCINATE AGAINST SHIP- 

PING FEVER, YET WE'RE NOT 
PLANNING TO SHIP. 





THEY'RE NOT SURE, DANNY. IN THIS AREA IT SEEMS 
TO BE A GROUP OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF ORGANISMS. 
THAT'S WHY WE USE A MIXED BACTERIN CALLED 
PELMENAL TO VACCINATE AGAINST THE DISEASE. 
IN OTHER PLACES IT SEEMS TO BE JUST ONE GROUP 





KNOWING ABOUT THIS DISEASE IS IMPORTANT TO YOU. 
WHY DON'T YOU WRITE THE CUTTER PEOPLE IN 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. THEY'LL 
SEND YOU A FREE QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOKLET 
THAT CAN HELP A LOT. 


\ 


—< ees 


OF ORGANISMS SO THEY USE HEMSEPTOL. 
HERE COMES DOC. HE CAN 


Zz TELL YOU MORE. 


& 


WHAT CAUSES THE DISEASE? 


Sint eee 


NOTICE HOW HE STANDS WITH FORE- 
LEGS WIDE APART. HE'S RUNNING A 
5 \ FEVER AND LOST HIS APPETITE. YOU 
conmuacengignasaets ene “TANS CAN SEE HE'S HAVING DIFFICULTY 
WITH ONLY A FEW HEAD THEY CAN KEEP A CLOSE IN BREATHING, TOO 
WATCH. UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS PENICILLIN AND 
SULFA WILL USUALLY PULL AN ANIMAL THROUGH. 
\ BUT ON YOUR RANCH YOU WOULDN'T SPOT AN ANIMAL 
> SOON ENOUGH, SO YOUR DAD VACCINATES 
AHEAD OF TIME. 


HOW COME THE BROWNS DON'T VACCINATE 
FOR SHIPPING FEVER, DOC? 


“Doc’s” clients guard against shipping fever losses 
by vaccination at least 10 days before expected up- 
sets in routine... with these field-proved Cutter 
Alhydrox* adsorbed vaccines— 


PELMENAL®—A mixed bacterin prepared from the 


organisms of the Pasteurella group plus other organ- 
isms often associated in pulmonary type infections. 





MEMSEPTOL®—A hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin pre- 
pared from the organisms of the Pasteurella group. 


For prevention of Shipping Fever... 


CUTTER « Pelmenal or Hemseptol 


CUTTER LABORATORIES + BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
*Cutter Trade Mark for Aluminum Hydroxide 
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for days until her master brought them 
to a pen. 


. h st f; sti hod of tiri 
e PRO TECT YO 4 Pini Penning og Rr eater Pr pone 
AN to catch a mustang, somehow, while he 
MS PROPERTY with still had plenty of life in him, fix “an 


imitation man” on his back, and then 
— ae eo 


’ 


turn him loose. He would run for his ac- 
| oe customed associates. As soon as they 

e 7 caught sight of him, they would flee, set- 

~ ting every manada on the prairies into a 
2S grand stampede that did not end until 
the stampeders were exhausted, in which 
state cowboys would pen at least some of 
them. Few runs of this kind were 
planned. 

The most reliable and by far the most 
practiced method was to “walk” the mus- 
tangs down. Usually two or more men 
relieved each other in dogging a band of 


WORLD’S GREATEST = ony: A wild horses until they became too tired, 


sore and sleepy to resist. A solitary man 


FIRE FIGHTER FOR ROOF, persisting after them could master them 


in time. Steadiness of gait and direct 
RANGE, FIELD OR BUILDING FIRES traveling kept a horse burdened with 
saddle and man from tiring like the wild 
horses that dashed away sporadically, 
E-Z KNAPSACK SPRAYER covering much more ground than the 
pursuer. Wear on their nerves contrib- 
. FOR WEED AND BRUSH uted to exhaustion. Lack of water and 
FIRE PUMPS. Stop inside ‘ KILLING grass was not so subduing as lack of 
and outdour tres — _— a sleep. Ped do —_ of their 
they spread. & a igen sleeping standing up, and horses sleep 
tank. Civil Defense needs far less than some other animals, but 
protect communities from i | sleep they must have in order to keep 

cag wresovemeh eg us now. - ENT going. 
oh cata tenance oe er Seer The fun of penning turned to trouble 
USES ONLY CLEAR WATER 5 ost. capacity. in taming. Most of the pens were with- 


Powerful, con- out water. There was no feed to give 
tinuous pres- 


BANNER COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER sure, Carries on back, the captives while they were taught sub- 


Choice of steel or solid mission. There were no small pastures in 

FOR INSECTICIDES copper tank. which to hold them. They were a bear 

Sprays any liquid. Finest comp d by the tail: You have him; what are you 
Beers tam: 4 gal. capacity. Open going nbn ag — aa oe sec 

. n addition to methods of hindering 

MARK AND MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS movement already described in this chap- 


- 1 
pte say ter, there were numerous others. One 


d with all Ban- : was to girth a rawhide thong around the 
oat Solan D.B. SMITH & CO, 414 main Street, Utica 2, W. ¥ horse’s body and strap a front foot, at 


Please rush me the following information: the ankle, to it. Walking slowly, the ani- 

mal could bear a little weight on the 

Set 2 supply of inDiAN C7 INDIAN FIRE PUMP C1 E-2 KNAPSAGK SPRAYER foot, but upon trying to run would fall 

protect home, build. | [] BANNER SPRAYER | (_] COMPLETE CATALOG as if he had a broken leg. A few falls 
coueet tre bsmmer” would make him give up trying to run. 

Name f c wegs wag . ee coop about — 

inches wide and six feet long was tied to 

D. B. SMITH & co. Address a front ankle. Taking care to avoid 

Since 1888 ce yrs gent pS Re hind feet and 

. y the feet of other horses, the mustang 

414 TSYATN ST. UTICA 2,N. Y. Towa - —= could travel slowly, but in a run would 

go down. A drag chain or a drag log 

served the same purpose and was more 

unmerciful. 


M. L. LEDDY’S BOOTS RS yg ee go 
fixed to a front ankle, the prongs lashed 


ARE Styled To Look Well together in front of the ankle. At a gait 


rosacea a — . — yd — 
“interfere” with the shank of the stick 
BUILT To Wear Well and result in tripping as well as skin- 
ning the ankle. A block of wood about 
GOooD For Your Feet eighteen inches long with a groove cut in 
the middle for fitting against an ankle 
and with notches for a binding thong 
served the same purpose. Some mustang- 
ers tied a block of wood to the mustang’s 
foretop. Then the head would be knocked 
| i bloody from running. 
i 
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Write for Free Catalogue 


Individual mustangs could be ridden 
7 away from 3 meee, of ay fe _ 
a _ , management of a herd was difficult an 
MEDIE & BOOT S70) generally brutal. Often, after a period 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 24 $. CHADBOURNE ST. of starvation and thirst, a few mustangs 
: at a time were let out of an inner pen to 
mingle igs pr gm hog 2 in yeaa pen, 
Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers peo ‘the process repeated until ‘the entire 
Moye catch ha en disposed of. Any stallion 
Association, Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth. | that showed fight was shot. Piute In- 
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PURINA VISITS 


WILBOURN S. 


A cowman like Gibbs, Huntsville, Texas, 
rancher, loves land with a herd of cattle on it. 
And given a chance, he’ll probably start 
improving both land and cattle. 


As a breeder, Gibbs has been crossbreeding 
native East Texas cattle with Brahman 

bulls. But he also points with pride at 

the hundreds of head of purebred 
Brahmans on his range. He has 

experiments underway with Braford, 

Charbray and native-Brahman crossbred cattle. 


Pasture improvement with modern forage 
crops has greatly increased the efficiency of 
his ranches. 


A director of the ABBA, Gibbs holds a soft spot 

in his heart for one of his old bulls, Captain 

Manso. One of the few remaining sons of old 

Manso, this sire was bought at market price in 

hopes he would get a few more calves before he died. 
Gibb’s gamble has paid off. In 1950, Captain Manso 
bred 23 heifers and 6 Jersey cows. Today “The 
Captain’s” sons run in the pasture with their great old 
sire. We look for good things from a man who 
optimistically “goes out on a limb” the way 
Huntsville’s Wilbourn S. Gibbs has...and wins. 





GIBBS HAS FED PURINA FOR 16 YEARS! 


“We have had little calving trouble, have always had 
a lot of milk, and our calves are heavy when sold,” 
says Gibbs. “Our cows get between 3 and 4 pounds 
of Range Checkers per head daily from December 
Ist to about the Ist of April. We feed a little the 
year round, also.” 


Bloodlines found on the Gibbs ranches are of Manso 
and San Leo breeding. He runs about 400 cows and 
heifers, most of which are registered Brahmans. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth 3x Lubbock 


mae VARIETY | Makes a Big Difference 
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Back at the SAME LOW PRICE! 


Seymour’s While Front Store 


Featuring the Famous 


BRADFORD CALF ROPER 


ORIGINATED 
and designed by 
Texans and the 

Southwest 
“Made in Texas” 


* 


Over 10,000 
Satisfied Customers 
Last Season 


A hat you can be proud to give or receive—a truly western hat that is glyco- 
tite for water resistance and longer wear—a hat that will hold its shape. 
Made with one-cord band, raw edge, with the new conforming leather sweat 
band—a hat you don’t have to break in. 


Colors—Silver belly, black, light brown and blue gray in 342” brim—3” brim 
comes in silver belly and light brown. 4” brim in silver belly, black and light 


brown. $ 10. 00 as _ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY S. 


eymown 
White Front Store 


115-117 East Exchange Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Priced 
at Only 


| Seymour's White Front Store 
| 115-117 East Exchange, Fort Worth. 


| Please send Bradford Calfroper Hats 
| Size Color Brim 

| Name 

Address 

| City State 


The oldest store in Cowtown cater- 
ing to the ranch and farm trade. 


-. sen.gew “In Business Since 1907” 


| Enclose check 
5 











THE FARNAM CO. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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dians are said to have sewn up the nos- 
trils of captives, cutting off the breath 
required for exertion. Californians blind- 
folded captives and drove them with gen- 
tle horses, to which in their helplessness 
they would try to keep close. Burros 
made good neck animals for wild horses 
as well as for wild cattle. A burro 
stands for no foolishness from an animal 
tied to his neck. He decides when to 
drink, when to graze. He gets his burden 
home to be freed from it. The first thing 
any mustanger wanted to do with cap- 
tives was to take them out of the country 
and sell them. 

The earliest Anglo-American mus- 
tanger of record was Philip Nolan—pro- 
totype for Edward Everett Hale’s ro- 
mance of patriotism, The Man Without a 
Country. Between 1790 and 1800 he 
made four expeditions from Louisiana 
into Texas for horses. On the first he 
lived with the Comanches two years and 
captured fifty mustangs. From the sec- 
ond he brought back 250 horses, which he 
sold at Natchez and Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. His “dexterity in taking wild 
horses” had given him such wide fame 
that on June 24, 1798, Thomas Jefferson, 
always hungry for knowledge, wrote 
Nolan requesting information on the 
wild horses of the West. Nolan had gone 
on a third expedition when the letter ar- 
rived, but an associate, Daniel Clark, 
Jr., responded from New Orleans prom- 
ising an account, when he should return, 
of wild horse numbers and habits that 
would “stagger” the President’s belief. 
In subsequent letters Clark wrote Jeffer- 
son that Nolan had returned with 1,000 
horses, many of which had been pur- 
chased, and was taking some to Virginia, 
where he would present one “remarkable 
for Colour’’—maybe a line-backed dun— 
to Jefferson. Whether Nolan ever gave 
horse and facts to Jefferson is not 
known. 

In March, 1801, he caught his last 
mustang. On this last expedition he had 
no permit to enter Spanish territory. He 
went well provided with goods to trade, 
leather for saddles and “cotton to put in 
horses’ ears.” He had with him 18 Amer- 
icans, seven Spaniards and two Negro 
slaves. They built corrals on a branch, 
which took Nolan’s name, of the Brazos 
River in the high prairie country of what 
is now Hill County. They had a forti- 
fied camp at which they broke wild 
horses and lived principally on horse 
meat. Taking only the best animals cor- 
ralled, and releasing others to breed, they 
had captured several hundred when a 
strong Spanish force attacked them. The 
captain cut off Nolan’s ears to show as 
proof of his death; his men were taken 
as prisoners to Mexico. 

Nolan seems to have done all his mus- 
taning on what came to be known as the 
Grand Prairie of Central Texas. Among 
horses he captured or bought, as records 
show, were duns, roans, grays, whites, 
blacks, sorrels, bays, browns and paints. 
Some bore brands from mission ranches 
on the San Antonio River; some had 
been earmarked by Indians. Mules mixed 
with the mustangs brought higher prices 
than horses. 
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a Calf with Breeding! 


The careful breeding and cross-breeding of 
cattle, sheep, goats—horses, too! —that developed 
the fine herds and flocks on Texas ranches is 
backed by careful scientific research. The same 
care, study and experimentation backs the su- 
perior quality of Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


The rancher decides what he wants in a calf, 
a lamb, or a colt, and then sets out to develop 
the characteristics he’s seeking. Similarly, re- 
finery researchers first wrote the specifications 
for a superior motor oil, then set out to 
manufacture an oil that would give you every 
desirable quality. 

Humble Esso Extra is the result. It’s the finest 
oil you can buy at anywhere near the same price. 
Esso Extra has an extra high viscosity index (it 
doesn’t get thick in cold weather nor thin out 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


when it’s hot); it cleans as it lubricates; and it 
has extra “wetting” ability—that is, it quickly 
covers and stays on hot engine parts. 

You just can’t beat an oil with “breeding.” 
As one Texan to another, Humble recommends 
that you use Esso Extra Motor Oil in every car 
and truck on your place. 


HUMBLE 
Esso Extra 


MOTOR OIL 
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Horse Handling Science 


By MONTE FoREMAN 


‘“‘“BALANCED STOP” 


1. Here’s a good, easy, free, balanced stop. The horse 
not hindered by a rider, weight distributed on both front 
and back legs, in balance to back, turn or roll over his 
hocks in any direction—and to jump out forward if he 
wishes. This is the stop horsemen want—a balanced 
“squat” stop with three or four feet on the ground. Notice 
how the horse’s hind legs have come up under his body. 
He had to make a longer step with his hind legs to get 
"em up there! 

2. This attempt at stopping is all wrong! Rider has 
thrown his weight back to the rear knocking the horse’s 
hind legs to the ground before they had a chance to make 
that longer stride behind. Rider’s timing is definitely off 
im calling for a stop when the hind legs were almost to 
the ground. Horse didn’t have time to reach farther for- 
ward. Rider should ask for stop at time the horse’s hind 
legs are starting off the ground, giving it a chance to 
“thrust” with them farther. Horse will now land stiff- 
legged on his forehand, be out of balance to do anything 
until his weight goes back toward the rear. 

3. Suppose the rider “snatched” a little sooner, still 
throwing his weight back? ... The hind legs might get 
a little farther under, but now the front legs are jerked 
up off the ground. He'll still land stiff-legged in front 
and bounce. It is estimated a horse habitually stopping on 
his front legs will shorten his usability five years, and 
the wear and tear on riders is something too—although 
it’s their fault! 
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. Here's the way he will usually land out of Nos. 2 and 
3, or worse! ... Down on his forehand, legs stretched 
out. ... Can he handle any from this position? 
not much! He might be able to turn a little but not as 
fast nor as easily as off his hindquarters, were they up 
under his body. Hindquarters are where his “drive”, safest 
and fastest maneuverability comes from! They must be up 
under him to let him handle his best! How far under de- 
pends on what he is called to do at a particular time. 
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T is to be understood this balanced 
stop can not be had with one try— 
or many tries. It takes lots of prac- 

tice and concentration on the part of the 
rider. If the horse does not stop in one 
stride—and he usually won’t—his head 
must be turned loose to reach until his 
hindquarters come off the ground again; 
then check again. And so on until he 
does stop in balance. Learn to warn by 
the squeeze, “Whoa”, weight off his 
loins, and the right timing with the 
“give and take” of hands and you have 
a fair chance of “whoaing” him easily. 
And another thing: his head has to be 
pretty high in order to get his quarters 
under him at first. A horse just can’t 
stop in balance with his head low; unless 
he wants to stop, and he pokes his nose 
way out—and that’s alright too, es- 
pecially on a calf roping or cutting 
horse! 


This raising up in the saddle to stop 
was not logic to me for a long time—but 
my horses never squatted down like I 
wanted. Then noticing the stops on many 
calf roping horses—and photographing 
it—it gradually dawned that the horse’s 
hindquarters were freed to come up un- 
der. Then remembering we used to 
stand in our stirrups when running or 
stopping in polo I started trying to 
stand. Sure, there was trouble—lots of 
trouble—until I got my saddle fixed to 
ride close to the horse. There’s not much 
bouncing around now, and the stop’s 
coming a lot faster and easier. 


You see some pretty good stops on 
rodeo calf-roping ponies because the 
rider is up out of the saddle with his 
weight on his stirrups. There’s a good 
balanced stop on two of the world cham- 
pion cutting horses, Housekeeper and 
Skeeter. Both Robert Corbett and Phil 
Williams ride off their horse’s hindquar- 
ters, giving ’em a chance to really learn 
how to use their hindlegs. Bill Elliott’s 
Red Boy is another hindquarter—work- 
ing delegation, and I don’t reckon anyone 
would deny Old Red Boy can’t cover the 
ground, especially on rollbacks over his 
hocks. All three of these horses are 
mighty easy to ride, provided of course 
the rider has the ability and know-how to 
sit a top working cutting horse! 

Yes, sir! His hindquarters are where 
his maneuverability comes from. He 
learns to “collect” them under him if the 
rider knows how to train it. A few boys 
can hit this “lick”—others can’t. It takes 
know-how and timing, but it can be done! 
And in this article we’ve only covered 
part of the training for a stop. Hope to 
give you more later ‘cause everything 
has to be just right to put a finish on 
him! ... Hasta la vista! 


3 
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We regret that ail copies of Horse 
Handling Science Vol. I have been sold. 
Volume II will be ready soon. Get your 
order in now. Price $1.00. Address The 
Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 
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5. Let’s try stop- 
ping logically: If the 
horse is loping the 
rider should have his 
seat out of the saddle 
in most cases; but if 
it isn’t, he should 
raise up, squeeze with 
his lower legs, at this 
point of the stride— 
when three feet are 
on the ground, and 
the horse is starting 
to put down his lead 
foot. The squeeze will 
WARN the horse, 
and saying “WHOA” 
right about here will 
also tell him WHAT 
is going to happen. 


6. The horse rolls 
up on his LEAD leg. 
Rider’s weight is off 
hindquarters, freeing 
them to make the 
longer stride behind. 
Now’s the time for 
the rider to check 
with his bit—and he 
still must keep his 
weight up on his 
stirrups. The horse 
makes his longer 
stride behind... , 
and... 


7. Sits down easily, 
in balance, with his 
weight distributed on 
three or four legs. 
He is ready, right 
here to do anything 
the rider wishes; all 
he needs is the sig- 
nal! The stop was 
easy, smooth and 
fast! 
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The Smithy Takes to the Road 


By IRVING WALLACE 


HERE are more horses and mules in 

the United States than most people 

think. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates there are 7,463,000 head. 
Two million of this number come in the 
category of saddle horses. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 trotters and pacers and 
20,000 runners are used on the Ameri- 
can race tracks. 


The horse population is the highest in 
the midwestern states. The making of 
horseshoes remains an important indus- 
try. Tons of horseshoes are turned out 
each day in Joliet, Illinois, the home of 
the world’s largest horseshoe factory. 
The company employs 225 men and turns 
out 8,000,000 horseshoes a year which 
takes care of about 66 per cent of the 
country’s needs. 

The Phoenix Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which started in 1882, makes 
horseshoes in 300 styles, sizes and 
weights. The largest size, an “eight,” is 
made for Percherons. The smallest shoe, 
.a double “O,” is for ponies. They vary 
fin weight from 6 ounces up to 56 ounces. 
’ In a year’s time, the company sells 
Fenough horseshoes in one state alone to 
‘make 125 piles as high as the Empire 
State building if piled on top of each 
other. In another state, the number of 
horseshoes sold would equip enough 
saddle horses to make a single-file line 
/2,000 miles long. 

Without iron horseshoes, this noblest 


of animals could not have performed his 
service to man. And without the horse, 
perhaps our present development of civ- 
ilization could not have been attained. 
The ingenuity of man failed to devise any 
adequate hoof protection for horses until 
iron horseshoes were made and fastened 
with iron nails. 
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Rubber Shoe 


All horseshoe illustrations courtesy 
Phoenix Mfg. C 
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Among the curious horseshoes of 
early ages, there were many which 
could have served only a short time. 

he Japanese had a sandal of rice straw 
for their horses and bullocks. They also 
tried silk and cotton. In China the cattle 
were shod with rice straw shoes to keep 
them from slipping in the mud. Mon- 
golians used sheep skin for their camels. 
In Iceland horseshoes were made from 
the sheep’s horn. Ancient Greek and 
early Roman civilization used boots and 
socks made of leather. 


Archaeologists fix the stone age at 
from 5000 to 7000 B.C.; the bronze age 
from 3000 to 4000 B.C.; and the iron 
age about 1000 years B.C. During the 
latter period, somewhere around the 5th 
and 6th century B.C., the iron horseshoe 
was invented. Both iron shoes and iron 
nails were found in Celtic roads of that 
period. 


Superstitions about horseshoes have 
persisted throughout the ages. The 
Romans nailed horseshoes to their doors 
to keep away plagues. Today we see 
horseshoes on doors, gates, auto radiators 
and even in jet fighting planes—fastened 
upside down to keep the luck from run- 
ning out. 


An old legend probably accounts for 
one of these superstitions. Satan, in dis- 
guise, went to Saint Dunstan and asked 
him to shoe his single hoof. The good 
saint recognized him and chained him to 
the ring bolts in the wall and purposely 
caused him much pain until he called 
out for mercy. The devil wasn’t released 
until he promised never to enter a dwell- 
ing that had a horseshoe nailed over 
the door. 











One 
stallion. Best in West Texas. 


One silver dapple toy stud colt. 


Two toy filly colts. 


Gentle. 


King. 
One 2-year-old Palomino kid pony. 


Two Jennies. 





SHETLAND PONY |, 


DISPERSION 


HALE CENTER, TEXAS 


AT THE CAUDLE GIN 
Sat., Sept. 15th - 1:00 P. M. 


Selling the following: 


5-year-old peewee silver dapple toy 
Eight good, bred, gentle Shetland pony mares. 
Two coming 2-year-old toy Shetland fillies. 

Two coming 3-year-old toy Shetiand geldings. 


Two smooth-mouth Shetland pony geldings. 
One 3-year-old Palomino mare, granddaughter of 


One 3-year-old gelding, double grandson of Chubby. 
One 6-year-old, registered Quarter Horse stallion. 


Kenneth Bozeman, auctioneer 


ELMO CAUDLE 


HALE CENTER, TEXAS 


Shetland 


Gentle. BILL THOMAS 


AQHA P-538 


CAUDLE 
GIN 


Box 402 











Mexico Dick 546 and Dan Harrison 3361 


Moore-Hutchins Breeding Farm 


HILMAR G. MOORE, Manager 


In Quarter Horses You Want 
Blood Lines and Performance 


Buck Thomas 

Fourth of July 
Weatherford Joe Bailey 
(Lam of Yellow Wolf 
and Yellow Bear) 


Also at stud: 


Always a few for sale 


RICHMOND, TEXAS 
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GREENE CATTLE COMPANY REPORTS: 


Heifers fed Ful-0-Pep salt-concentrate mix produce 


EXTRA STRONG CALVES! 


GREENE CATTLE COMPANY 


San Rafael Ranch Patagonia, Arizona 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


This is the third year we have fed Ful-—0-Pep 
32% Cattle Concentrate to our two-year-old 
heifers. It is fed in a two tc one propor— 
tion with sheep salt and is kept before the 
cattle at all times just prior to and during 
the calving season. This is the only 
supplemental feed these heifers receive. 

The rest of their diet consists of the dry 
range grass. 

We have had exceptionally good results from 
feeding our heifers in the above manner, not 
only producing strong vigorous calves, but 
the heifers themselves keep in remarkably 
good condition. 

I believe the proof of these statements is 
shown by the fact that the winning carload of 
Champion pen of feeder steers at the 1951 Phoenix Stock Show feeder steers at the 1951 Phoenix Stock Show 
were bred and shown by The Greene Cattle Company. The were selected from calves off of these 

dams of these steers were two-year-old heifers, which were two-year-old heifers. 

self-fed Ful-O-Pep 32% Cattle Concentrate—sheep salt mix. Very truly yours, 
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G. Marshall Hartman, Supt 








Ful-O-Pep Cattle Feed Special 
.»-new salt-concentrate mix saves you labor... 


SSN Sy MAKES RANGE FEEDING EASY 
wee 





Vv SELF-FEED IN BUNKS. You can put out about a week’s supply of Ful-O-Pep 
\ Cattle Feed Special at one time if water is available. The high salt content of this 
new, efficient cattle concentrate causes the animals to limit the amount they eat to 
their daily needs. You save time, labor and feed. 


Vv PROFITABLE RESULTS reported by many ranchers prove Ful-O-Pep Cattle 
Feed Special is the convenient, efficient way to self-feed cattle on range. Feed it this 
year for extra strong calves. 


Vv HEIFERS CALVE EASILY when fed Ful-O-Pep Cattle Feed Special. Cattlemen 
report heifers are strong at calving time, and calf size is good. Cows, too, keep in 
good condition and raise strong, sturdy calves. 

















Plastic Pipe 


FITTINGS 


AND 


M uch lighter than 
metal pipe... ‘eth the 
weight of steel... but lasts 
far longer. Will not rot, rust 
or corrode, 


Made in two standard wall 
thicknesses from a strong, 
semi-rigid, non-toxic plastic 
material for jet well set« 
tings, cold water lines, irri« 
gation, drainage, sewage 
disposal systems and well 
casings. 


Complete 
line of plastic 
fittings and 
adapters for every 


type of installation. 


low cost 
Yardley M-3 is a light- 
wall pipe that costs less 
than steel. Special fit- 
tings and light weight 
permit fast lay up. 


standard iron pipe sizes 
Yardley M-3-S is threaded and coupled. 
Can be cut and threaded faster than metal 
pipe. Full line of standard 
plastic fittings. 

DISTRIBUTED BY 
SOUTHWEST INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 


2808 34th STREET LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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Cowboy Plain Shoe 


It is not known exactly what period 
of the world’s history the horse first was 
brought into the state of servitude. We 
learn in the literature of the Hindus, 
that ancient Aryans who lived in the 
upper valley of the Indus more than 3,000 
years ago, loved and bred the horse, 
harnessed him to their spoked-wheel 
chariots and made him assume a prin- 
cipal part in their grotesque religious 
sacrifices. 

The love of a good horse is unalterably 
woven into human nature. The horse has 
been a beast of burden and a companion 
since man emerged from the barbarous 
state. A horse’s mental characteristics 
and especially his physical makeup, 
which enables him to render such inval- 
uable service, are remarkably interest- 
ing. But despite this wealth of dis- 
tinctive qualities, he could not have 


| played his principal part in war, agri- 


culture and commerce through the cen- 
turies, had it not been for the discovery 
of iron and the art of making horse- 
shoes. 

There are two schools of thought on 
what factor played the most important 
part in domesticating the horse. One 
points out that if it hadn’t been for the 
space of bare gum between the incisor 
and molar teeth, which permits the in- 


Short Heel Turned Heel 
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Toed Running Plates 


sertion and action of the bit, the horse 
would never have been subjected to the 
power of man. 

Others say that if the horse wasn’t 
endowed with such a type hoof, the ani- 
mal would scarcely have proved himself 
worth the trouble of domesticating. The 
hoof, being solid, not only covers and 
protects a delicate structure, but serves 
as a slow conductor of heat and cold, 
fitting him for traveling in snow and ice 
during the winters of northern regions 
and in burning sands of tropical climates. 
The latter group claim that means could 
have been employed to ride and drive the 
horse without a bit in his mouth, but no 
invention or device of man could have 
compensated for the absence of his solid 
hoof-cased foot. 

Down through the years the farrier 
has taken an imporant part in helping 
the horse protect his hoofs. With the 
Arab tribes the horseshoer was held in 
great esteem. He enjoyed extensive 
privileges, and was free from all work 
except the care of the horses’ feet and 
shoes. The Arab smith was permitted a 
separate tent and was not obliged to ex- 
tend its hospitality to visitors, as were 
other tribesmen. When an Arab tribe 
was defeated in battle, the life of the 
smith was spared by the enemy if he 
simply dismounted, got down on his knees 


Snow Shoe 
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Mobiloil Protection 


More cars, around 
the world, are protected by Mobiloil 
than any other motor oil. It’s the 
world’s largest seller... backed. -by 
85 years of petroleum research and 
development to deliver top-flight 
protection and smooth performance. 
Proved in some of the toughest rac- 
ing grinds in America: On the gruel- 


ing 500-mile Indianapolis Speedway; 
in setting the world’s land speed 
mark; and in the world’s toughest 
mountain race up Pike’s Peak. Why 
accept anything less for your car? 
For full protection, trouble-free per- 
formance and top economy, get 
Mobiloil, at the Sign of the Flying 
Red Horse. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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NOW THAT I'VE HAD MY SAFE-WAY 
DRENCH I FEEL WONDERFUL ! 


.. .contains 12’ groms ot Phenothiazine per ounce. This 
high-quality drench controls intestinal parasites in livestock. 


LOOK FOR THE BIG BLUE LABEL! 


Deatees’ “ff SAFE-WAY 
BRAND 


OR WRIE.. 
SAFE-WAY FARM 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2519 E. Sth St. AUSTIN, TEX, 











The gate you cant LEAVE open--- 
» , Safe fer any Uehicle! 


eo DEPENDABLE 
@PRACTICAL 
e@ ECONOMICAL 
ePOSITIVE OPENING 


¥ ory 


e@POSITIVE CLOSING 





With this ideal gate for farm, ranch or estate you no longer need to get out 
to open the gate. Just slow down and drive thru . . . the gote will always __ I 
close itself. No complicated ports to break or get out of order. This gate 


is built to give years of trouble free service. 


Dept. S, 111 Merchants St. San Antonio, Texas 
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Extra Light Toed and Heeled 


and worked his hands as if blowing a 
smith’s bellows. If a smith’s horse or 
other property was stolen by a maraud- 
ing tribe, he merely went into the ban- 
dit’s camp, gave proof of his craft, and 
his property was returned. 


For years, here in America, we have 
looked upon the local blacksmith as being 
the official horseshoer for the com- 
munity. With the passing of so many 
blacksmith shops the horseshoer has had 
to take to the road, hauling the shoes, 


Sport and Racing Shoe 


anvil and forge to the horse. More than 
3,000 of these shops are now operating 
throughout the United States and this 
number is rapidly increasing. Smithy 
taking to the road has proven profitable 
for all concerned. 


Creased Steel Shoe Calked 
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Best Range Nuggets 


CHOICE of the TEXAS RANGE:  /eEeaeeaees 


‘Cows give more milk 
| get better calves. 
‘No Trouble at calving 


time. 
VITA*RANGE | sell heavier calves. 
A “No feed to compare 
NUGGETS with Vita-Range Nug- 
gets.’ 


nem a : “Steers finish in top 
ea a . aa le ot oF quality class in feed 


ae 


lot. 


HERE’ S WHAT SATISFIED USERS SAY: 


“Last year was my first experience in feeding Red Chain Vita-Range 
Nuggets. I had for years been a cake feeder. NUGGETS REDUCE 
“Last winter I carried 45 head of Brahman-Cross heifers through the FEED WASTE 
winter on a daily ration of 100 pounds of Vita-Range Nuggets and 
seven bales of hay. Those heifers whose average age was 14 months, e 
gained weight steadily all through the winter and I consider them the 
best I have ever had. SAVE FEEDING 
“Certainly I expect to continue feeding Vita-Range Nuggets.” LABOR 
H. E. Wingate — Fanett, Texas e 


“Our kind of cattle and your kind of teed is a combination that just 
can't be beat. I feel that I am doing all the cattlemen in this area a CAN BE FED ON 
great favor by sincerely recommending to them, Red Chain Vita-Range GROUND OR IN 
Nuégégets, and I am happy to do so.” [4440] 4°4) 
Sid Smith — Hempstead, Texas 
Breeder of Fine Charollais Cattle. e 


“I have been using RED CHAIN Vita-Range ae bens the past RAISE THE 
several years. I have also used other feeds, but no other teed has given 
me the results I get from Vita-Range Nuggets. NUTRITIONAL 
“I feed both cattle and sheep and find that Vita-Range Nuggets work VALUE OF 
equally well on both in giving me better conditioned mother animals ENTIRE RATION 
and bigger and better lambs and calves. I have also fattened out steers 
in the feed lot on Red Chain Vita-Range Nuggets and I find that they ® 
finish out in top quality class with economical gains. 
“After these many years of feeding experience, ! highly recommend TAKE CARE OF 
Red Chain Feeds to any breeder or rancher.” DROPS IN 
' J. M. Corder — Sanderson, Texas FOR AGE VALUE 


RED CHAIN Vita-Range Nuggets give nutritional balance to 
the entire ration of cattle on range . . . especially when the for- ti: 0 OuY s) 

age is low in feeding value. RED CHAIN Vita-Range Nuggets 

provide 20% protein in a wide variety of needed amino acids. ER 

In addition, they supply a dependable source of Vitamin A, : a : 
which is needed to prevent a variety of serious ailments in t fortified with 
reproduction and growth. No single source of protein can supply 

all these feeding elements. That is why RED CHAIN Vita- A f d dabl 
Range Nuggets maintain reproductive efficiency of the breeding ( A | ependable 
herd, and help grow bigger, higher quality calves. 


START FEEDING EARLY! AIAN fh: VITAMIN A 
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" UNIVERSAL MILLS” 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








For Utmost Satisfaction 


This Year 


Use ASL 


Biologics 


for... 


BLACKLEG—as- Blackleg bacterin, a time- 
tested whole culture (alum treated) product, 
specifically for the prevention of Blackleg. 


BLACKLES AND MALIGNANT EDEMA 
—ASL Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus bacterin, 
double protection in a single 5 cc vaccination. 


BLACKLEG, MALIGNANT EDEMA, AND 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA —as- 
C-S-P bacterin (Chauvei-Septicus-Pasteurella), 
a triple combination in a single 10 cc dose. 


“HEM-SEP” (shipping fever) — ast 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia bacterin—a good 
standby for year-round vaccination. 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLICATIONS— 
ASL Corynebacterium - Pasteurella bacterin, 
popular combination for all species of live- 
stock. 


-BRUCELLOSIS—asv Brucella Abortus vac- 


cine, for prevention of contagious abortion. 





. HEMOLYTICUM BACTERIN for Red 


| Water Disease, 


"STAPH-STREP BACTERIN for certain pus 


conditions, 


COLI-ENTERITIDIS BACTERIN fo: 
[calves ond MIXED BACTERINS 


‘for cattle and sheep. 


ASL D-HORN-R ——_—_— 
The non-running, non-caustic, quick-drying 
j treatment to stop growth of horn-producing 
7 tissues painlessly on very young calves and 
kids. A dozen or more treatments in a collap- 
sible tube, for only $1. 








SULFA-R Dressing Powder 


Dressing powder for sore eyes, hoof rot and all 
kinds of open wounds. Contains no talcum. ASL 
LOUSE POWDER—contains no DDT, ASL STIL-BO 
for certain breeding disfunctions in cows and 
ewes in which diethyistilbestrol treatment is rec- 
ognized. 10 cc vial (3 mg stilbestrol per cc). 

lf your dealer cannot supply genuine 

ASL products, write direct and give his 

name. 


Dependable 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Box 232 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Since 1921 


Min Me Lin Mn Min Min Mite Min a, 
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“At Michigan Avenue G. F. would turn north—the two inside wheels were usually 


in the air as we made the turn 


No Time to Spare 


Reprinted From the Swift News, February, 1951 





ANY are the legends dealing with 
l the extraordinary man who found- 
ed Swift & Company. No small 
number of these describe the drive of the 
man, his impatience at delay; his insist- 
ence that he crowd every hour with a full 
60 minutes of work. 
A Corpus Christi, Texas, attorney, 


| Thomas Marshall, likes to tell of the fast 


rides he had with Mr. Swift when he was 
his office boy. 

The year was 1890. The Swift office 
staff, such as it was in the days five years 
after the incorporation of the company, 
was housed in the Live Stock Exchange 
Building, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Tommie Marshall’s dad worked for Mr. 
Swift in the west shops. Through him 
young Tommie was taken on the pay roll 
as messenger boy. Bright and alert, he 
soon was selected by Mr. Swift to be his 
personal office boy. 

“One of my most vivid memories of Mr. 
Swift,” recalls Mr. Marshall, “is how he 
used to make me jump. If I didn’t jump 
I’d have had him right on my lap and he 
was a big man. You see, G. F. would say 
to me, ‘Boy get the buggy.’ When he 
said that I’d run to the shed just west of 
the Exchange Building. There was Mr. 
Swift’s rig, a light buggy with no top, 
and powered by a high stepping black 
horse that knew its business. 

“I’d drive the rig to the front of the 


Exchange. G. F. didn’t keep me waiting. 
He’d come out on the run. It was my job 
to have the horse turned slightly to the 
left so that there would be access to the 
seat between the wheels. G. F. would 
actually jump into the buggy. As I saw 
him rise into the air I’d jump for the 
left-hand side of the cushion. G. F. had to 
come down somewhere, and I shuddered 
at the idea of his landing on me. I was 
always able to get to my side of the seat 
before he made his landine. 

“As soon as G. F. was safely aboard, 
the horse took off. He knew the 
boss was in a hurry. The boss was always 
in « hurry. We’d race straight east to 
Michigan Avenue. By the time we were 
there the horse would be in a lather, but 
just warming up to his work. 

“At Michigan Avenue G. F. would turn 
north . . . the two outside wheels were 
usually in the air as we made the turn 

. and away we’d go on this new track 
as fast as any horse could travel, and 
much faster than most. 

“We'd race all the way to the Union 
Station. G. F. said little during these 
rides, but as we’d pull up in front of the 
station (usually with just minutes to 
spare), he’d hop out, grab his bag, and 
say: ‘Now, boy, take it easy going home.’ 

“And I always did because I’d had 
enough excitement for that day. So, too, 
had the horse.” 
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our livestock can 





Her e’s How: Fortify them against mineral deficiencies with Cudahy 

All Purpose Mineral Feed! Every year livestock feeders are robbed of millions of 
dollars of profit by lack of minerals in grains and grasses. Poor quality meat, 
low milk production, weak or still-born young, brittle bones, goiter and 
many more money-robbing maladies are the inevitable result. Cudahy 

All Purpose Mineral Feed has for its backbone the two minerals animals 
need most—calcium and phosphorus. Over 50% of Cudahy All Purpose 
Mineral Feed is steamed bone meal, Nature’s best-balanced, most 
digestible mixture of calcium and phosphorus. There’s an abun- 

dance of the other essential minerals, too, for your complete profit ‘% 
protection. So, for bigger, better, more profitable livestock—don’t 

take a chance!—supply Cudahy All Purpose Mineral Feed! 








Available in 100-Ib. bags or 50-Ib. 
wind-and-rain-resistant Blox. \ : PROVIDES THESE 
CUDAW ESSENTIAL 
i MINERALS... 
Calcium Phosphorus Iron 
Salt (Sodium and Chlorine) 
Copper lodine 
Cobalt Manganese 


La roy 
MINERAL FEED 








THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Makers of Blue Ribbon Meat and Bone Scraps and Blue Ribbon Tankage 
OMAHA - KANSAS CITY, KANS. - SALT LAKE CITY - SIOUX CITY - ST. PAUL - PHOENIX - DENVER - WICHITA - LOS ANGELES -SAN DIEGO- ALBANY, GA.-E. CHICAGO, IND. 
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Four-H Horse Projects 


Here’s a Story About 4-H Horse Projects Which Should Inspire 
Horsemen Everywhere to Do Something in Their Community 


By IRENE Scott 


VERYBODY has heard of 4-H and its 
wonderful work, yet, when pinned 
down to facts, few people have them 

at their fingertips, especially 4-H Horse 
Projects. I wouldn’t have them either, if 
it hadn’t been for you breeders. 

About three years ago I became fed 
up with the general gripe of the horse 
industry. Everywhere I turned I was sure 
to hear that old lament, “Nobody’s in- 
terested in horses anymore.” I would 
not agree that I was born 50 years too 
late, and as a portion of my income, the 
same as yours, is dependent upon horses, 
I decided to do something about it—be- 
sides whinney. 

In my search for greener pastures, I 
headed toward the young people in our 
country, and in common with most people 
past 21 was shocked. Shocked to find 
that the kids were carrying on horse 
activities unnoticed, and, of course, un- 
aided. I began to look around for some 
sponsors, and wondered what was being 
done in the 4-H field. 

For years commercial companies (rail- 
road, packing, canning, etc.) breed asso- 
ciations and individuals had been spur- 
ring youngsters with a calf, lamb, duck 
or pig project by offering incentives 
including free trips, scholarships, val- 


Editor’s Note—We hope this article on 4-H 
Horse Projects inspires states that do not have 
such projects in their 4-H program to start 
them. The author says that twenty-three states 
now offer horse projects in their 4-H Club 
work. These states are: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Washington and Wyoming. 
If you want more detailed information about 
4-H Horse Projects and how to go about 
getting one started in your state or com- 
munity, Irene Scott stands ready to help you. 
Address your inquiry to her in care of The 
Cattleman, 410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Enclose a self addressed, stamped enve- 
lope and you will get a personal reply. 








uable merchandise, and, naturally, the 
best publicity in the world. 

Presidents of national and even inter- 
national businesses would fly to 4-H 
Congresses, fight their way through mobs 
of reporters and half-blinded from flash 
bulbs, arrive at banquets where they were 
introduced to the wide-eyed youngsters. 
Pages, bell boys or waitresses would 
present favors of candy (for example), 
which, incidentally, Mr. Big’s company 
made, and forever afterward those 
4-H’ers could never pass a candy counter 
without recalling the happy experience 
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and buying a few bars in memory of Mr. 
Glad Hand. 

But what was the horse industry 
doing? The answer is one that not even 
a donkey could laugh off. 

Since March (National 4-H Club Week) 
of this year, I have been trying to bring 
the horse industry out of its coma 
through a national column captioned 
H-H-H-H HORSES. Over a year’s re- 
search with the 48 state 4-H Club lead- 
ers provided the hypodermic needle, and 
the aroused interest of 4-H’ers and their 
parents has kept the serum coming. 

Texas has no 4-H Horse Projects. But, 
if I know Texas, this won’t be for long. 
Especially since Floyd Lynch, State 4-H 
Club leader, is ready and willing to meet 
any 4-H’ers or their sponsors and work 
out a project plan. I hope you will lit- 
erally litter Mr. Lynch’s desk at College 
Station, Texas, with requests to get a 
horse project going. Then, go a little 
further, and—well, I guess I hadn’t 
better ask too much now. Instead, if 
you'll ride along with me, we’ll talk 
this horse business over. 


The first state to include horse proj- 
ects in its 4-H program was Arkansas. 
Assistant club agent, L. L. Rutledge, 
says the records show that some projects 
were begun in 1910. But 4-H clubs as 
such were not officially endorsed by Con- 
gress until the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. 
This created the Agricultural Extension 
Service in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Four-H club work is car- 
ried on through the various extension 
services of the state A. & M. colleges and 
the USDA in cooperation with counties 
and communities. No two states have an 
identical setup, and even the county 





horses. 





JOE BLACKBURN NQHBA 6603 
Sire—Blackburn P-2228 
Dam—Rainy Day Mare by Waggoner’s Rainy Day P-13 


These two outstanding Yellow Jacket bred Stallions head our select band of register- 
ed Buckskin mares. We cordially invite all horse lovers by for a visit and to see our 


Our Motto: “Performance — Speed — Quiet Dispositions” 


We have a few top Buckskin colts for sale at all times. 


J. Lee Murray, Owner — Address P. O. Box 111 


ANGLETON, TEXAS 


BUCKSKIN RONDO AQHA 7324 
Sire—Dunny Waggoner AQHA 1082 
Dam—Buckskin Girl AQHA 24177 by Yellow Jacket III 
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IT PAYS TO FEED 


RANGE PELLETS 


Cartlemen fattening their steers on grass this season 
find Paymaster 20% Range Pellets and Paymaster 21% Breeder 
Range Pellets a superior supplement to produce rapid, smooth finish. 
Paymaster Pellets prove the efficient, economical feed that supplies 
adequate protein amply fortified with carotene and rich in Vitamin 


A in stabilized form for guaranteed potency. 


That's why ranchmen are planning ahead for ample 
supplies of Paymaster 32% and 41% Range Feeds when the grazing 
season ends and higher protein supplements are required. They know 
the Paymaster label assures highest quality . .. means more for their 


money, for Paymaster Range Feeds are always carefully formulated 





to meet their current feeding requirements in their section of the 


country. 


Tune in the Paymaster 
Noonday News over your AND DYNAMIN, Paymaster’s newly developed food force, 


oa oe ’ with affords extra feeding benefits through extra fortification of Pay- 


latest weather and market master 20%, 21% and 32% Pellets. It puts these feeds to work to 
reports and news about you 
and your friends. Check your 
radio log and don’t miss Mr. 
Paymaster, Mondays through 
Fridays. able in a protein content to meet your feeding needs; you'll prove 








stimulate growth, increase production and resist disease in livestock. 


Buy and feed Paymaster Range Pellets, always avail- 


that It Pays to Feed Paymaster. Look for the store with the Green 


and Yellow Stripes .. . the sign of your Paymaster Feed Dealer. 


WESTERN COTTONOIL CO., Abilene, Texas 


DIVISION OF 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO., INC. 


makers of Paymaster Feeds 
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projects offered, vary in accordance with 
local desires. 

The entire 4-H program is most demo- 
cratic. Usually five youngsters get to- 
gether, decide upon a project (however. 
they can each have a different project 
if they wish, but this is not as satis- 
factory), meeting place, dues (optional), 
constitution, by-laws, officers and leader. 

And let me insert right here that lead- 
ers are the number one bottleneck in the 
4-H program. Especially is this true of 
the horse projects. The USDA lists these 
general qualifications for leaders: “Liked 
and respected by parents and the com- 
munity. Sincere liking for boys and girls. 
Strict standard for sportsmanship and 
honesty. Enthusiastic about 4-H club 
work. Liked by the young people. Un- 
selfish—enjoys working with others. 
Good cooperator — works well with 
others.” 

To find a person who knows horses, 
or is willing to learn (the latter much 
more important) and who has the welfare 
of youth at heart along with the quali- 
ties that make for leadership, is like 
looking for the proverbial needle in the 
haystack. But leaders are being re- 
cruited, and good ones too. And I hate 
to think that the horse industry couldn’t 
produce as many generous, capable 
people, as say the pigeon or bee in- 
dustries. 

I’ve been pointing out some of the 
down-to-grass-rootness of the 4-H or- 
ganization. There is also expert help 
from the top rung of the famed ladder. 
The National 4-H Club motto is: “To 
Make the Best Better.” The National 
4-H Club pledge: “I pledge: My head to 
clearer thinking, my heart to greater 
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loyalty, my hands for larger service, and 
my health to better living, for my club, 
my community and my country.” You 
see the origin of the name 4-H in the 
above, head, heart, hands and health 
reference. There is an excellent creed, 
and ritual and regalia enough to stimu- 
late any person—for the asking or very 
small sum. Some of the slogans are: 
“Learn to do by doing. Be your own best 
exhibit. To win without boasting or lose 
without frowning. (Italics mine, as I 
wish more show exhibitors had been in 
4-H.) Nothing is worth doing poorly. 
Hope inspires, work wins, success re- 
wards.” 

There are incentives, contests and 
prizes galore. I’m proud of you breeders, 
too. In the short time you’ve known of 


| Shennagin, grand champion mare, 
Hub of the Plains Quarter Horse show, 
Lubbock, owned by J. W. Long, Post, 
Texas. 
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you’ve responded with 19 free foals 
(colts or fillies, and some yearlings). And 
there will be bigger and better awards as 
this project is publicized. Horse people 
are generous people. Their greatest 
shortcoming to date has been self-pity, 
which is so much wasted oats. 

There are twenty-three states offering 
horse projects to date. Michigan leads 
the nation with nearly one thousand 
projects. And, of course, many projects 
include two, three or more horses. 

It’s rather odd, on the surface, at least, 
that some so-called horsey states like 
Texas and Kentucky have no horse proj- 
ects. I think the answer might be that 
such states take their horses too profes- 
sionally, and for recreation look else- 
where. If true this is a hindrance. No- 
body knows everything, and 4-H can fill 
in a lot of gaps not learned on the ranch 
or tanbark, either. The bigger business 
horses become, the more outside help 
is needed. If Junior is permitted to play 
a little as he works his horse, it won’t be 
long before work becomes play (and the 
neighbor kids are interested) and what 
could be nicer? It’s another version of 
feeding your hobby horse well, and some 
day he’ll feed you. No one can promote 
horses like the breeders themselves, and 
the more outside horse interests the 
better. 

A lot of people have erroneous ideas 
about 4-H. One of the most common is 
that 4-H is a rural project. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. City children 
are entering and sometimes excelling in 
practically every 4-H project, and some 
states offer nearly a hundred. Here’s a 
fertile market for you breeders. Get your 
city cousins interested in riding, show- 
ing and breeding horses. It’s the man of 








THE PROFESSIONAL HORSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, INCORPORATED 

We cordially invite you to become an Associate member 

of the P.H.A. We aim for a broader meeting between Ama- 

teur and Professional, through better horsemanship and 


mutual understanding. 


APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


DATE 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in 
the Professional Horsemen’s Association of America, In- 
corporated, and attach hereto my check for $5.00 in full 


payment of the initiation fee. 


If accepted, I agree to abide by all the regulations and 


By-Laws governing the Association. 


It is understood that the annual dues shall be $5.00. 


Name 


Street 


City State 


For further information write 


PAUL NIGRO 
1079 East 10th St. 


Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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| Performance Counts — 


If you’re looking for performance in a Brush 
Cutter we believe a GIANT will do the job better, 


at less cost and with less trouble than any similar 


machine on the market. Ask any ranchman who 


owns one. He’ll tell you there is none better. All 


details without obligation. Write— 





L. CALDWELL & SONS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Weed, Stalk and Brush Cutters, Rollers, Packers 





en ree 
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How a famous home economist 


helps market your farm products ! 


eer el 


Marie Gifford (shown on the right in the 
photo above) is Armour and Company’s 
famous home economist—director of 
Armour’s Consumer Service Department. 
Each month, under her direction, this de- 
partment publishes recipes and service in- 
formation in newspapers and magazines— 
uses radio, television and movies—to show 
homemakers how to buy, prepare and serve 


Armour foods. This special service helps 
make millions of women steady Armour 
customers—steady customers for meat and 
other foods processed from your farm 
“raw materials.’’ So, in effect, Marie Gifford 
—like hundreds of other Armour employ- 
ees in other important jobs—is helping to 
market your farm products, is helping to 
make your farm business more secure! 


How to be your own, best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see.the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the “raw mate- 
rials’ used to make these quality products may have come 
from your own farm. So try some —start being your own 


best customer, today ! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 





milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


%* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg Dallas |, Texas 








SILVER KING 
3 1 1 CATTLE CHUTE 


FOR RESTRAINING LOADING HAULING — SAFER FOR MAN AND ANIMAL 
TAKE THE CHUTE TO THE 
CATTLE—AVOID MOVING 

THE HERD 


@ Adjustable to any size animal. 

@ Easily converted into a loading chute. 
@ Ideal as light stock trailer. 

@ Used by cattlemen all over the world. 
@ Get the facts before you buy! 


Other Available Models 
*2 IN 1 STANDARD CHUTE 
Less Wheel Assembly 


HELDENBRAND & SON MFG. CO. *ECONOMY CHUTE 


1012-14 So. Agnew, Okla. City, Okla. Phone 7-5757 Less ee Sey 


; an 
dads Loading Assembly 


T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. *Identical to Illustration 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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tomorrow who rode horses today, who 
will see that his kids are not denied the 
pleasure of knowing and owning a horse, 
if he has to keep said horse in the garage 
or stable him outside the city limits. 

Another misconception about 4-H which 
I laughed off the first time I heard it, 
has recurred too many times to be 
ignored. It is that girls can’t have live- 
stock projects. I don’t know where some 
people have been all their lives, but douse 
cold water on this, until I get around to 
inform the equal - rights - for - women 
groups that they are being discriminated 
against, vocally, at least. 

Before I tell you what 4-H offers in 
its horse projects, I’d probably better 
tell you why they have horse projects, 
as someone is sure to ask you. I’ll let 
Wyoming answer: “In this country we 
still need some horses for farm and 
ranch work that cannot always be ac- 
complished by motive power. In the 
range country we use saddle horses for 
much of our work with livestock, on the 
range, in the mountains, on the ranches. 
Even small farms need to have a saddle 
horse or two on hand for occasional jobs. 
In the dude ranching and big game hunt- 
ing country many saddle horses are 
needed for use of the summer guests 
and for hunting parties, both pack and 
saddle horses. Many of us are rodeo en- 
thusiasts. We like to participate in rodeo 
events, roping, cutting, parades, etc. We 
keep well-trained western type horses 
around for such purposes. Almost every- 
one loves horses. There is a certain type 
of pleasure we gain in riding horseback 
which is not associated with other types 
of recreation activity. It is inexpensive, 
healthful, interesting exercise. . . . There 
is the opportunity to be associated with 
a young, growing animal, to learn its 
ways, how it reacts to good care and 
training, to become its friend and pro- 
tector, to do interesting things with it. 
All these and many other experiences 
offer themselves in a 4-H Club Horse 
Project. Common horses do not bring 
much money on the market these days, 
but trained saddle or pleasure horses 
from well-bred stock usually bring good 
prices, even occasional high prices .. .” 


Most states have chosen projects with 
many similarities. These projects in- 
clude: origin of the horse; anatomy of 
the horse; breeds of light horses; con- 
formation; care, feeding and training of 
stallions, mares and foals; breeding; 
equipment; expenses; sickness and un- 
soundness; how to show horses, and many 
related sidelines, even what the library 
offers in fiction and non-fiction, and 
horse magazine subscriptions. 

In commenting on some of these 
“roma of instruction, I recommend light 

orse projects only. While some states 
are still continuing with draft horses, 
this in most cases, is inadvisable. I sus- 
pect Texas will become known as the 
4-H Rodeo State. Now, I know a lot of 
4-Il’ers -have -beern’ wmning~ laurels ~ for 
themselves in the rodeo game, but most 
of them have not been with 4-H horses. 
There is a great, big, difference. No one 
breed of horse is given preference over 
another in 4-H. The horse a 4-H’er selects 
is his own business. We will endeavor, 
however, to point out the inadvisability 
of gaiting a Quarter Horse, or having a 
Saddlebred turn on a dime, although I 
haven’t the slightest doubt but what each 
could learn the other’s work—after a 
fashion. One of the highlights of 4-H 
is the general theme that you don’t get 
something for nothing in this world, or 
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Install A PUSH-OQVER 


Automatic Gate... 
You drive right over it—without stopping! 


e NO ELECTRICITY 
e NO WIRES OR ROPES 
e IT'S SELF-OPERATING! 


No need to stop to open and close your road- 
gate—just shift to low and keep your car roll- 
ing! When your bumper touches your PUSH- 
OVER Automatic Gate, it pushes over and down 
flat to the road ... stays down while you drive 
right over it... then it rises back up to vertical 
position. 

Entirely automatic hydraulic operation— 
safe, sure, effortless—your PUSH-OVER Gate 
saves time, energy, tempers! 

Livestock cannot operate your PUSH-OVER 
Gate ... yet you can easily push it down and 
brace it open to permit their passage. Elimi- 
nates cattle-guards and adjacent gates. Saves 
you money! 


Sturdy lifetime construction (heavy steel 
pipe, welded) . .. proved fool-proof at Texas 
State Fair when cars, trucks and tractors drove 
over a PUSH-OVER 23,972 times! Guaranteed 
against defective materials, construction and 
operating failure for one year. 

Made in 3 widths: 8-ft., 10-ft. and 12-ft.; all 
sizes are 4-ft. high. The PUSH-OVER comes to 
you completely assembled, attractively finished 
with aluminum coating—ready for easy installa- 
tion. If you have a road-gate on your farm, 
ranch or estate, you need a PUSH-OVER Auto- 


matic Gate to make driving a joy! 


YOU Can Afford a PUSH-OVER Automatic Gate 
PUSH-OVER is not a “cheap” gate, but it is reasonably priced. 


Made and Guaranteed WILEY 


AUTOMATIC GATE 


Reg. S. Par Off. 
U. & Howe Pending 


i A COMPANY 


1130 Lockwood Drive, Houston, Texas 
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HAVE YOU 
USING QUARTER HORSES 





IF YOU BREED QUARTER HORSES 
WE KNOW YOU TRAIN THEM TO WORK 


* 


IF YOU SHOW QUARTER HORSES WE INVITE YOU TO 
THE SOUTHWEST’S OUTSTANDING FALL SHOW OF 
REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES 
| 


WHARTON COUNTY FAIR 
QUARTER HORSE SHOW 


- ~~ - USING HORSE EVENTS 
CASH, TROPHY & BUCKLE 


AT HALTER CLASSES * 
AWARDS 


11 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Where the Quarter Horse Reigns 


Wharton, Tex. Sept. 25-29 


For Information Folder Write: Johnny Garrett, Chairman, P. O. Box 104, Wharton 


ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 14 


réleo . . . Outstanding Registered Braham Show and Sale 








Zased on USDA Formula EQ-335 & 


THE FARNAM CO. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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that everything has its price. In 4-H, 
gifts as such, are not acceptable, but a 
record of the estimated price must be 
kept. If Junior grazes Old Baldy in Dad’s 
pasture all winter, Junior is obligated to 
chalk up the local day herd rate against 
Old Baldy. And in the end, it is very de- 
sirable that Old Baldy show he has paid 
for his keep, and if possible added to the 
savings account. Most parents love this 
phase of the project. And the greatest 
publicity boon for the horse business, 
as a whole, is that Junior is required to 
show Old Baldy at the County Fair, or 
some such gathering. 

When Texas gets her 4-H Horse 
Projects going, I want her to be a model 
for other fallers-in-line. One of the 
first things I hope for her is good 
record keeping. When 4-H was first pub- 
licized, I estimated (according to the state 
records available) about 10,000 horses in 
the year 1949-50. I soon had to eat my 
words, and am not sticking my neck out 
on any more under-estimates until the 
1950-51 data’s in. Here’s where the error 
came in. In many states horse projects 
are included as livestock, and livestock 
as such is not always itemized. This we 
are all correcting as fast as possible. 

Breeders in many states are giving 
horse projects a boost by offering free 
service fees to good, registered stallions. 
Still others give the youngster a bred 
mare, and when she foals, the foal is his, 
and he returns the mare in due time. 
Camps are the recipient of many good 
riding horses. You’d be surprised how 
many “Homes” offer 4-H projects. 

Every riding club should look around 
for a 4-H group to sponsor; stock a 
library shelf with equine literature, too. 
There’s a wide selection of horse films, 
some free and others with small rental 
to entertain prospective groups. Many 
of these are very educational. and you 
should arrange to have them shown in 
the schools. Possibilities for interesting 
youngsters are practically unlimited as 
almost nothing has been done, and what 
has has not been publicized enough. Why 
not give some live horses in show win- 
dows of houses offering equipment and 
feeds? 

Get your breed associations to put out 
instructive booklets for 4-H’ers. I wrote 
to every breed association in the U.S. A. 
and asked for some suitable literature 
that state 4-H leaders might use on a 
“horse shelf.” In reply, I received four 
pamphlets from the Welsh, Morgan, 
Tennessee Walkers and Standardbred 
associations. Guess I better get a new 
needle for that hypo or jab a little harder 
with the one I have. 

The future of 4-H Horse Projects is 
up to you horse people. The already over- 
burdened-with-projects state and county 
4-H leaders can’t broadcast your neighs. 
They will hear you, and do something 
for you, only when they are convinced 
you really want horse projects and are 
ready to shoulder some of the work. I’m 
not going to discuss the pros and cons, 
but it is a truism today that where 
Junior leads, Mama and Papa follow. 
The moral for breeders is if Junior wants 
a horse, he'll have it. 
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When you want tof Luarter Horses bred for: - - - 


WORKING .,, SHOWING 
PERFORMANCE ABILITY 
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JESSE JAMES >. by : 


Jesse James placed first or well up in 
Cutting Horse contests at the following 
shows: 

@ Fort Worth, 1950 

@ Denver, 1951 

@ Colorado Springs, 1950 

@ American Royal Fall Show, 1950 

@ Vernon, 1951 

@ American Royal Spring Show, 1951 

@ Tulsa, 1951 


Some of my top mares are bred to Jesse James 
to foal in the spring. 
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Below: GEORGE T No. 1535 


Grand Champion Using Horse (reining, roping, 
cutting, and at halter) at the 1951 Houston 
Fat Stock Show. 








B : D ; F U S S E L L COLUMBUS, TEXAS 


Ranch Located 3 Miles N. W. of Eagle Lake, Texas, Hy. U. S. 90 A. 


VISITORS WELCOME ... WE LIKE TO SHOW OUR HORSES... A FEW FOR SALE 














Every day — more and more successful 
livestock owners are changing to VIT-A-WAY 
LIVESTOCK FORTIFIER . . . the exclusive 
binati of tial i ls and 
itamins, f ed and processed by 
@ method (PAT. PEND.) that is newer than 
tomorrow. 
VIT-A-WAY is not a substitute for feeding 
but an “adjunct” to feeding and range 
programs. 
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ViT-A-WAY HELPS PROMOTE: 
V BETTER CALF CROP- 
V MORE POUNDS 

V MORE MILK 

V FASTER GAINS 

V GREATER STAMINA 
V QUICKER PROFITS 


There’s nothing like it ... 
absolutely nothing 
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Suzanne riding Sun- 

Jp takes “water- 
hurdle” in Mexico 
City. No such jump 
has yet been intro- 
duced in the United 
States. ae FS 
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Suzanne Norton - Girl Queen 
Rider of the Southwest 


By Grorcia B. 


UST as we drove onto the polo and 

athletic field of New Mexico Mili- 

tary Institute at Roswell, New 
Mexico, to attend the spring horse show 
put on as a part of the June, 1951, In- 
stitute commencement program, sud- 
denly a_ graceful, long-bodied, well- 
built, Thoroughbred horse rose above 
the tops of a double row of parked auto- 
mobiles. 

Like the mythical Pegasus of old, it 
seemed for a second to float on wings 
across the skyline beyond the old In- 
‘stitute parade grounds. ‘ 

At first glance the flying horse ap- 
peared to be riderless. Then we saw a 
slender girl rider bent low over the 
shoulders and arched neck of the grace- 
ful animal. 

This was our first introduction to 
Suzanne Norton as a famed equestrienne, 
although we had long known her as a 
beautiful, well-poised leader in the young 
social groups of Roswell. 

The horse she rode was Sun-Up, blue 
ribbon and prize winner in most every 
horse show he had ever been entered. 

Suzanne Norton, famed horsewoman 
of Roswell, is the daughter of Lt. Col. 
Anderson H. Norton, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, and Mrs. Norton. She was born 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and was prac- 
tically reared in the saddle. 

Her education in book knowledge, 
however, was completed in attendance 
at Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, and three years in the 
University of Arizona, from which col- 
lege she was graduated. Among her 250 
or more trophy awards and prizes for 
horsemanship is a $225 English riding 
saddle she won at a Southern Arizona 
College horse show. 

Trophy Shrine 

While Suzanne’s trophy shrine in her 
home, all testimonials of her riding, is a 
place of interest, aglitter with some 50 
or 60 gold and silver cups, all kinds of 
riding prizes, and more than 200 ribbon 
awards — six of them grand champion 
awards, two reserve champions, and 160 


REDFIELD 


first, second and third place awards, the 
skilled girl rider’s ambition is to become 
a “better rider.” 

Suzanne’s first entrance in a horse 
show was in the Philippines, when she 
was four. A year later in a Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 11th National Guard horse 
show she was headlined as the “Amazing 
Child-Rider,” daughter of Maj. A. H. 
Norton, a retired cavalry officer, in- 
terested in riding, who gave the specta- 
tors a show for their money. At ten she 
won a stake race from 15 skilled men 
riders and made a perfect score in the 
ladies’ jumping class, riding a palomino- 
colored gelding only 14 hands high. 

About 1936 or 1937, the now famous 
girl rider began training members of the 
Pecos Valley Junior Horsemen Associa- 
tion, some of whom have become expert 
riders themselves in horse shows, Gymk- 
hana and racing. 

Horse shows from which Suzanne re- 
ceived honors in recent years were the El 
Paso Southwestern Livestock Show, Phoe- 
nix Livestock Show, Denver Show, two in 
the east—one in Madison Square Garden, 
and a Rodeo in Boston Gardens, the 
Range Rider, Waddy Week, in Amarillo, 
Texas, a Charity Show in Dallas, the 
Hunt-Jump Show in Fort Worth; South- 
western Livestock Show; the annual San- 
ta Fe Show, where she received grand 
championship; First Annual Charity 
Show during the Eastern New Mexico 
State Fair; and for the past several years 
she has competed in E] Paso Riding and 
Driving Club Shows. 


Trophies Won 


Among the long list of trophies won by 
this famed girl rider are: Children’s 
Jumpers, Santa Fe Show; Junior Grand 
Trophy, Santa Fe; 111th Cavalry Show 
and Charles Ilfied Trophy, all in 1936; 
Children’s Seat and Hand Show, Santa 
Fe, and the John H. McMahon Memorial 
trophy for the best child rider, both in 
1937. In 1946 she won in the adult class 
Et Conquistador high point rider; in 1947 
in Roswell, the Boellner Memorial for 
high point adult given in memory of Col. 
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THANKS 


| would like to thank every one who attended my dispersal sale. | 
want, of course, to especially thank those who saw fit to buy some of 
the horses and made my sale a success. | feel like you got some good 
horses and | wish you the best of luck with them. If there is ever any- 
thing that | can do to help, let me know because | will always feel that 
they are part mine and will be very interested in them. 








JAMES HUNT Sonora, Texas 








I’m Nancy Hunt :- 


James Hunt's little sister. Bubba sold his Quarter Horses 
because for the next four or five years he won't be at home 
enough to take care of them. | am going to be in school 
here in Sonora, so | decided that | would raise some horses. 


So | bought, at Bubba’s dispersal sale, what | thought 
were some of his best horses for my foundation stock. Now 
when you want Quarter Horses that are bred to run and do 
run come to see me instead of Bubba because | will have 
a few to sell each year. 


My stock now includes the yearling stallion: 


About Time, by Patriotic (TB)—Chappa H. P-11555 by 
Red Bug. 


and the mares: 


Rickey Raffles 11566, by Raffles (TB)—Dipsy Doodle by 
Red Bug. 


Hunt’s Anthem 28004, by Patriotic (TB)—Ginger Hunt 
P-11561 by Red Bug. 


Ee ee ae _ Salty Star 28094, by Little Red Raffles 11567—Old Rop- 
Nancy Hunt on Hunt’s Anthem 28004 ing Mare by Show Boy. 


So you see I’m gcing to follow the same lines that Bubba did and of course, the old stallion 


Patriotic (TB) is still here and will probably be the sire of some of my colts. 


* 
NANCY HUNT Sonora, Texas 























“EASY STOP” 


HACKAMORE 


As Shown Above, Complete 
With Latigo Leather Headstall.. $9.95 


The EASY STOP hackamore was invent- 
ed by PINE JOHNSON, foreman and 
trainer for PAUL WAGGONER’S 3D’s 
Stock Farms at Arlington, Texas, who 
says, “After using the EASY STOP, for 
all purposes, I find I have control of my 
horse at all times, with very light rein. 
For training any type of using horse, I 
would not be without an EASY STOP.” 


As Shown Above, With 

Plaited Nose Band.... 

ALSO AVAILABLE... 

“EASY STOP” with uncovered 
nose cable 

“EASY STOP” with Latigo leather 
nuse cover 6.00 


$4.50 


7-foot Latigo reins to match 
headstall $2.50 
Headstall and plaited nose 


band combination $12.50 


Smooth, polished, durable aluminum. Not 
too severe. Nose cable has easy adjust- 
ments. Good on any type horse. 


See your local dealer. If he does not stock 


them, write direct. 


SAN ANGELO DIE CASTING 
& MFG. COMPANY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Suzanne Norton, riding her famous 
jumping horse, Sun-Up, as she is pre- 
sented with cup and ribbons in riding- 
jumping, clean performance, in Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


Arden R. Boellner; in 1948 the Eastern 
New Mexico State Fair Saddle Class in 
Roswell. 

An exhibition at the annual El Paso 
Fall Horse Show received the following 
press notice: Miss Suzanne Norton of 
Roswell proved to be a show stopper 
when riding her horse, Fawn, without a 


| bridle, she put the prize-winning animal 


through intricate maneuvers, merely by 
guiding him with balance, change of 
weight, and use of legs, in magnificent 
riding and jumping exhibitions. 


Owns Farm and Stables. 


Suzanne Norton owns her own farm 
and stable of over 15 Thoroughbred 
horses she has trained herself for star 
performances or has begun training them 
for rodeo or riding and jumping. Train- 
ing of these horses and practicing her- 
self is by no means an easy job. Riding 
means for her hard work—not just a 
pleasant daily gallop in the sunshine. 
Every day, sun, rain or snow, with her 
string of horses she may be seen on the 
New Mexico Military Institute polo field 
doing the most strenuous riding and 
jumping quite often in winter on icy race 
tracks. 

Much could be said of the outstanding 
personality of this superb girl rider be- 
sides her skill as a horsewoman. Slight 
of build, weighing less than a hundred 
pounds, with loosely curled light brown 
hair, worn shoulder length, with clear 
sun-tinted skin and sparkling eyes, she 
has beauty and grace, and poise of man- 
ner and assurance gained from riding. 


Twice Suffered Broken Back 


A great deal more could be said of her 
courage and perseverance. Twice she has 
suffered a broken back. “She will never 
ride again,” was the announcement of a 
physician after her first fall and back 
injury. “I will!” replied the courageous 
Suzanne, and she did ride on both occa- 
sions of her first break and the last and 
in less time than some less serious back 
injuries have taken in healing. 
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Wins Mexico Trophies. 

Suzanne, New Mexico’s famous rider, 
is becoming internationally famed as the 
most skilled and incredibly daring young 
girl rider of all rodeo and horse show 
exhibitionists in the Southwest. She re- 
cently returned from Mexico City, where 
she was the guest for six months of a 
famous riding club, owners of a modern 
club house, with stabling for 100 horses, 
training rings. a show ring and an excit- 
ing hunt course, with all modern horse 
show and hunt innovations. 

While in Mexico the American girl 
rider won ribbons and prizes for herself 
and her favorite horses, in the riding and 
jumping classes against the stiffest com- 
petition. 

So it is “up-saddle” for the dauntless 
girl-queen rider, always, fair weather or 
foul, no matter what the conditions 
may be. 


International Offering More 
Than $100,000 in Prizes 


RIZE lists are now available for 

prospective exhibitors for the com- 

ing 52nd edition of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, according to W. 
E. Ogilvie, secretary. 

The exposition is set for November 24 
through December 1 in the big Inter- 
national Amphitheatre at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. 

A total in excess of $100,000 is offered 
in competitions for 26 breeds of meat 
animals and draft horses, plus numerous 
classes for riding and driving horses 
and ponies that will compete in the 13 
horse shows of the week’s program. 

Cattle classes have drawn the amount 
of $56,000 this year for classes com- 
prised of the four beef breeds: Short- 
horns, Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus, and 
Polled Shorthorns. 

Classifications for 11 breeds of sheep 
in both breeding and wether divisions 
offer exhibitors over $8,000, while 
premiums of $10,000 are listed for eight 
breeds of swine that are judged as in- 
dividual barrows, carcasses, or in car- 
load lots. 

Highlighting the carlot cattle compe- 
titions this year are two new classes for 
short-fed steers. The directors of the 
show are introducing these classes to en- 
courage more efficient production of 
quality steers to help meet conditions of 
today that call for faster and more 
economical methods, 

The new classes are for carloads of 
15 steers weighing under 1,050 pounds 
and for carloads weighing over 1,050 
pounds per head. Generous cash awards 
are offered by the International and by 
each of the breed associations. Require- 
ments are that cattle cannot have been 
fed grain for a period exceeding 125 days 
prior to the show nor can they have been 
fed grain for 90 days prior to August 1. 
Entries for these classes should be made 
by September 1. 

Entries for all the individual classes 
of the exposition will be accepted until 
November 1 and for the regular carlot 
classes up to November 17. Prize lists 
and entry forms will be furnished on ap- 
plication to show headquarters, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9. 





Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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Forced Reduction of Good & Registered Quarter Horses 








BECAUSE WE HAVE MOVED TO SMALLER QUARTERS 


Here Is Your Opportunity 


TO PURCHASE AT LOW PRICES OUTSTANDING BROODSTOCK 





FEATURING THE BLOODLINES EXEMPLIFIED IN 


Kattler 


NQHBA 1656, AQHA 5340; by DODGER, by HARMON BAKER, by PETER McCUE. 
His dam is MARY, a great-granddaughter of both PETER McCUE and TRAVELER; 
by OLD JIM, AQHA P-10, NQHBA 11,366. “The Story of RATTLER” was featured 
in the March, 1949, issue of “THE QUARTER HORSE.” Also “The Daggett Stock” 
was featured in the December, 1949, Horse Feature Number of “THE TEXAS LIVE- 
STOCK JOURNAL.” Reprints of both articles are available upon request. In the 
March, 1950, “WESTERN LIVE STOCK,” in an article, “Speed—Life Blood of the 
Quarter Horse,” Nelson Nye lists RATTLER as fifth of ten living stallions he con- 
siders most likely to be among the truly “great” horses of tomorrow. 


Registered mares, foaled 1937 to 1948, bred to RATTLER; 
sired by Dodger, Rattler, Joe Reed II and others. 


Registered Mares, foaled 1940 and 1941, bred to Ned (a son of 
RATTLER), sired by Dodger. 


Registered Fillies, foaled 1949 to 1951, sired by RATTLER, 
Dark Cloud (half brother to Rattler), V-E Gold Dust (son of 
Rattler) and Prince Clegg. 


Registered Stud Prospects, foaled 1948 to 1951, sired by RAT- 
TLER, Dark Cloud, V-E Gold Dust. 


Geldings, ranch trained, foaled 1937 and 1946. 





Write for Price Lists 
Or phone collect to let us know when to expect you. 
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TICKS 
FLIES 
LICE 


KILL 


and Other Insects 


with Du Pon 


Livestock 
Spray & Di 


NO. 30 
e CONTAINS DDT AND BHC, espe- 


cially combined for convenient use and 
to give maximum benefit of both ingre- 
dients, whether used as dip or spray. 
Proved by over a million treatments in 
one state alone in 1950. 

e CONTROLS practically all of the 
insect pests of livestock. 

¢ LONG-LASTING— Each treatment 
provides practical control for 3 weeks, 
frequently longer. 

e SAFE, even on young animals.* 

e ECONOMICAL — costs only a few 
cents per head. Also excellent for spray- 
ing barns* and farm premises. 

e COMES as wettable powder in 11-lb. 
and 55-lb. bags. Over 

50°) active in- 

gredients. 

*On dairy cows, use Du Pont 

Dairy Cattle Spray to avoid milk 


contamination. Jn dairy buildings 
use Du Pont Dairy BarnInsecticide. 


Better Things for Better Living 


DU PONT 
Screwworm 
Smear 220 


Proved and effective. 
Safe, even on young stock. 
Dependable, economical. 
Stays mixed, light-colored. 
Clean to use, heals quickly. 
In 80z., pints, 
qts. and gals. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++e THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Bexar County Sheriff's Mounted Posse 


September 


in full uniform carrying the six flags of Texas at the head of the historical section 
of the Battle of Flowers parade April 20, 1951. Left to right: Mrs. Art Schreiber, 
carrying the Lone Star Flag; Mrs. Leo Booth, carrying the flag of Mexico; Mrs. 
Harold Eiserloh, carrying the Stars and Bars of the Southern Confederate States 
of America; Mrs. Barney Norris, carrying the Spanish flag; and Miss Stella 


Flowers, carrying the flag of France. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Bexar 
County Sheriff’s Mounted Posse 


By Mrs. PERRY KALLISON 


AN ANTONIO and Bexar County have 
always been famous for fine horses 
and fine horsemanship since the days 

of their beginnings. Therefore, it is not 
suprising news that the fascinating old 
city should have one of the very few and 
most unique women’s riding groups in the 
world—the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Bexar 
County Sheriff’s Mounted Posse! Al- 
though the wives of the Posse members 
were organized to assist their husbands 
in every way in their projects, the girls 
soon developed a crack drill team of their 
own and meet to practice in the Posse 
Arena in Brackenridge Park every Thurs- 
day evening, just before the men’s re- 
hearsal. 

The Bexar County Sheriff’s Mounted 
Posse had been in existence and exhibit- 
ing their famous, thrilling drill for al- 
most two years, when their wives, nat- 
urally, decided to form an auxiliary. Dy- 
namic Mrs. Parvin Spencer, whose hus- 
band was serving as first lieutenant and 
was elected president of the men’s Posse 
shortly thereafter, called a meeting on 
Oct. 7, 1947. Agreement among the ladies 
to organize was unanimous; and husbands 
were delighted to get well organized as- 
sistance for their civic and philanthropic 
activities, as well as their organization’s 
social functions. In fact, a little later, the 
men proudly presented their ladies with 
two beautiful silk flags, American and 
Texas, in gratitude and recognition of 
their services. Without the men’s assist- 
ance and encouragement, they never could 
have organized and carried on. 

A week after the organizational meet- 
ing, the ladies reconvened to elect offi- 
cers and select a uniform. Smart light 
blue serge trousers and shirts, with a 
darker blue yolk, were chosen, to be worn 
with white hats and flag-red ties. The 
outfit was to be completed with white 
gloves, a red and white saddle corona and 
a small silver badge with a gold center, 
a miniature of the one worn by the men. 


Membership was decided to be limited to 
wives, mothers, sisters, daughters or 
sweethearts of Posse members, with each 
man entitled to sponsor one lady of his 
choice. Mrs. Parvin Spencer was elected 
the first Drill-Team Captain. 

However, the fledgling organization 
soon found itself involved in numerous 
activities other than riding in drill. There 
were monthly meetings to be conducted. 
In 1948, it was found necessary to elect 
a president, in addition to a drill-team 
captain. Mrs. Harry Smith was the first 
to serve in this capacity, succeeded in 
1949 by Mrs. Emery Dennis. Mrs. Art J. 
Schreiber followed and is currently filling 
that office. 

From its origin the ladies never intend- 
ed to compete with the men’s drill team. 
The two groups are united in the common 
desire to promote superb horsemanship, 
perfection of mounted drills, and good 
sportsmanship. But it has never been the 
ambition of the ladies to contract for a 
“paid performance”! 

Their first public appearance was in 
the Western Parade of the April, 1948, 
San Antonio Fiesta. Here they scored 
their first triumvh and were awarded the 
blue ribbon for Mounted Formations, be- 
cause of their neat, trim but not flashy 
outfits, straight ranks and matched 
mounts. The ladies have been a regular 
feature of the Fiesta’s western parades 
ever since, even though a torrential rain 
impeded the progress of the 1949 parade. 
When the San Antonio Livestock Show 
Association opened its first exposition in 
February of 1950 with a western parade, 
the feminine branch of the Bexar County 
Sheriff’s Mounted Posse was on hand, 
too, as well as in the exposition’s 1951 
parade. However, the grand climax of all 
parade riding came in April of 1951, when 
they were invited by the Battle of Flow- 
ers Association to serve as flag-bearers, 
heading the Historical Section of the in- 
ternationally famous Battle of Flowers 
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2 hours old! 


The result of planned 


Bred in the 
Canyon Country 


of the Rockies breeding. 


The great PAVO, known and respected in every major rodeo arena 
in America 


PPALOOSAS 


We have 5 speckled studs for 
sale. Ages 1 to 5. They are bred 
pure in the line. Also for sale an 
Appaloosa hinny, very odd and 


rare. 


Weanling stud recently sold to the Atkinson 
Ranches of Kennedy, Texas. 90% of each 
year’s crop is bought by Texans. 


* 


WINE GLASS 
HORSE RANCH 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Fire Thorn No. 180 APHC. One of our herd studs. King and Marion Parsons 

















For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a Teco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They're 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 


Distributed by 
Stoney, Inc., Denver, Colo. - Fort Worth, Texas. 
Farm & Ranch Supply Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Jeff J. Isaacks, 1029 N. Alameda, Las Cruces, N.M. 


Write for complete details. 


' 
1 THOMPSON & GILL, Ine. 
{ Madera, California 

Please send me complete information on the 
following TECO ranch and feed lot equip- 


ment. 

0 Cattle Stock 0 Fertilizer Loader 

OD Cattle Squeeze 0 Grain Elevator 
0 Feed Wagon Beds 


0 Colf Chute 
© Pilers & Stackers 0D Stock Trucks 


Name 
Address eS ; 
City ‘ .... State 1] 


eee caescesesoaasoeasssed 
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Taylor, champion reining horse, Post, 
Texas, Quarter Horse show, owned by 
Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 





Parade during San Antonio’s Fiesta week. 
For this occasion, the six riders, selected 
in riding competition by a committee 
from the Battle of Flowers Association, 
rode in their full dress uniform on six 
matched Palomino horses, with matched 
black leather saddles and accessories 
trimmed in silver. Each rider bore one of 
the six flags of Texas in historical se- 
quence. As this exhibit advanced through 
the streets of San Antonio, they were 
greeted with applause and were awarded 
the blue ribbon for the Mounted Division 
of the Historical Section of the parade, in 
addition to a $15 cash prize! 

Incidentally, the Bexar County Sheriff’s 
Mounted Posse groups are the only groups 
permitted in the Battle of Flowers Parade 
in western garb. The men are always in- 
vited to form an honor guard for the 
Fiesta’s queen’s float and the ladies not 
serving as flag bearers at the head of the 
Historical Section formed a part of the 
Cavaleade Division of the parade, in their 
dress uniforms. 

In October of 1948 it was agreed that 
a “birthday party” was in order. The 
celebration was not to be a selfish one— 
an exhibition drill was arranged for the 
patients of the Army’s Brooke General 
Hospital, the polio patients in the Robert 
B. Green Hospital and the children from 
the local orphanages. This display brought 
pleasure and thrills to the audience. 

The birthday celebration in the autumn 
of 1949 took a different, but also un- 
selfish, note. The ladies staged a carnival 
in Brackenridge Park with games, food 
and riding exhibitions by the men and the 
women. This affair drew a crowd of three 
thousand persons and its financial suc- 
cess enabled the ladies’ group to donate 
a physiotherapy machine to the polio 
ward of the Robert B. Green Hospital 
and $200 to the San Antonio Community 
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DO YOU KNOW 
HOW T0 


MAIL A HAT 2° 


Thousands of smart men do! When their favorite 
felt hat becomes soiled, they just wrap it in heavy 
paper and mail it to Hatters. (Straws should be 


/ 
y 


packed in a box to prevent the straw from break- 
ing.) In just five days .. . your rebuilt hat will be 
mailed back to you in a sturdy, re-usable mailer. 
Have your hat “HATTERIZED” . . . really cleaned 
. shape and body restored to brim and crown 
. new trims and sweat band . . . all at a rea- 


sonable price. Mail your hat to us today! 


HATTERS, INC. 


1006 JENNINGS © FORT WORTH TEXAS 
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TO OLDWEST FRIENDLINESS 





ROBERT MILLER. MANAGER | 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


HOTEL sf 


Pasode Warte 





NEWLY AIR CONDITIONED 
300 Rooms — Rates $2 to $5 
G. W. Putnam, Mer.— FORT WORTH 


_ Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 








1951 The Cattleman 


Featuring TWO GREAT STALLIONS 








Senior Sire: ROCKY ARROW Junior Sire: KI-HE-KAH 1 
AQHA No. 13,920, PHBA No. 11,297 j AQHA No. P-26,294 


The above stallions are now improving our breeding of top cutting and show horses. Our 1952 stud book is 
still open for registered mares. 


Also Featuring - = = = Sons and daughters of famous GOLD KING BAILEY, a top 
son of Hank H and out of a Joe Bailey mare, AQHA No. P-9941, PHBA No. 8756. GOLD 
KING BAILEY has been a grand champion at several shows and winner of many quarter 
races over outstanding race horses. He has only once been defeated by a horse that he in 
turn has not defeated. The above stallion is improving our breeding of top racing horses. 


Some of our 1951 foals out of fine dams by GOLD KING BAILEY and LITTLE DAN WAGGONER, a proven son of 
Dan Waggoner, P-346. 


DROP IN AND SEE THEM 


KI-HE-KAH RANCH 


“Purebreds of the Southwest’’ 
RAMONA, OKLAHOMA 
JOHN G. PHILLIPS, JR., BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA, OWNER 











Stagge 


Sranding Table 


USED IN ALL STOCK RAISING 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Simple and efficient in operation. No 
danger of injuries or ground infection. 
Drop door and removable body bars ex- 
pose all parts of the animal, for dehorn- 
ing, castrating and all other operations. 


No wearing parts, electrically welded, 
easily transported. Made for right and 
left hand branding, or in a _ reversible 


that can be used for either side. 


Another Staggs labor saver. No waiting 
for irons to heat, irons hot in less than 
5 minutes. No generating or pumping, 
no danger of fire or outside heat or 


smoke. 


For information, write 


STAGGS & CO. 


Box 163 Phone 375 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
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Red Beaver, grand champion stallion 
Hub of the Plains Quarter Horse show 
at Lubbock, owned by C. E. Botkin, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Chest, in addition to numerous other 
services and philanthropies. 

The ladies have had their share of 
glamour, too. When motion picture com- 
panies use San Antonio for local color 
locations in their western films, both the 
men’s and women’s groups, with their col- 
orful outfits and beautiful mounts, are 
very much in demand. The ladies ap- 
peared before the cameras in one of “The 
Cisco Kid” series, featuring Leo Carillo 
for telecasting, when parts of that film 
were made near San Antonio in May, 
1950. They also assisted in “Two Guys 
from Texas” in the fall of 1949, when 
some scenes for that production were 
taken in San Antonio. When the stars of 
this picture visited San Antonio the fol- 
lowing autumn for the world premier, 
both the ladies and the men of the two 
Posses were invited to serve as guards of 
honor. and were guests at all the social 
functions involved. At this same time, the 
feminine lead, Miss Maureen O’Hara, was 
made an honorary member of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 

Yes, life for these horsewomen can be 
very busy, but it can also be very excit- 
ing and gratifying. Like their men, they 
enjoy the thought that they have some 
small part in preserving the spirit and 
tradition of the true old Southwest. 


James Hunt Quarter Horse 
Dispersal 
56 Head $25,450; ave. $455 


HE Jones Brothers Sale Barn at 

Junction, Texas, was filled to ca- 

pacity August 13 for the James 
Hunt Quarter Horse Dispersal Sale. 

Topping the offering at $3,200 was 
Hunt’s Patsy Jo, a four-year-old daugh- 
ter of Patriotic. This widely-known race 
mare sold to Wesley Young of Sonora, 
Texas. 

The second top of $2,800 was scored on 
Salty Star, a three-year-old daughter of 
Little Red Raffles. Miss Patsy Hunt, So- 
nora, bought this “AA” race mare. 

Little Red Raffles, an eleven-year-old 
proven sire and an outstanding performer 
whose get and service was a feature of 
the sale, went to Edwin Jackson, Eldo- 
rado, Texas, for $2,000. Jackson also paid 
$1,700 for Tina Ann H., an outstanding 
daughter of the famous Red Bug. 

Walter Britten was the auctioneer. 








The Cattleman—Subscription rates: 
One year, $2; three years, $5; five years, 
$8; foreign, one year, $4 
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| Send for 
NEW 
Catalog 


OLSEN-STELZER 


Boot & Saddlery Co. 
HENRIETTA | an <> i 
eC BETTER STORES 

ED 





| NEW, ALL-PICTURE 
HORSE BOOK 


contains 101 photographs of various breeds and 
color phases, including mules, donkeys 
oddities in the horse world. We believe 
most complete collection of photographs ever of- 
fered before and surely the most delightful. We 
believe you will treasure this book more than any 
other in your library. 
To receive this all-different book post- 
paid, send two dollars to: 


THEO GRUBB 
208 West Second St. 








Lexington, North Carolina 











Shorthorn Bull Calves 
For Sale 


We are offering for Sale now, choice 
bull calves for sale at weaning time. 
Place your order now for future delivery. 


W. E. and BR. H. Peterson, Justin, Texas 





Breeders of livestock will find The 
Cattleman an effective medium in which 
to advertise their stock. Become a regu- 
lar advertiser. 
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HANKINS BROS. 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


QUARTER HORSE SALE 


NOVEMBER 5th 


LOCATION OF SALE TO BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER 


Selling colts by these stallions and mares 


carrying their service 


DIAMOND BOB » 


Diamond Bob, 14356 is by Flying Bob out of Escoba 
P-9465 by Little Joe. Diamond Bob’s sire is the 


leading sire of Double AA horses. His dam was AA. 


BALMY L 
Balmy L, P 387, a proven sire of speed. Several of his colts 
have set track records. 
WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneer 


KING 


King, P-234, is the leading AQHA i He has more registered get 
than any other stallion. Me has proven himself, through his get, as 
one of the most outstanding sires by their ability in all fields of per- 
formance and in the show ring. 





Please write for catalog 


HANKINS BROS. « ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 











Wiley 
DELUXE TRATLALONG 


Aluminum Construction 


Designed for the comfort and protection of 
your horses. 

Escape Door Each Stall—Walk-in Front Door— 
Individual Rear Doors — Padded Stalls — Rubber 
Floor t—Steel Frame Lined With Oak—Head 
Separating Grills— Plexiglass Vision Panels—Large 
Saddle Compartment. 

60” Stall Width 78” Stall Length 

9’ 6” Body Length (Excluding Hitch) 

Weight Approximately 1600 Lbs. 
Knee Action Axle Assembly—Individual Wheel 
Suspension—Low Center of Gravity—Pulls Easy— 
No Sway. 


Order now for delivery ] in- 
formation on request—Ask for literature showing 
our complete line of trailers. 


MILEY TRAILER CO. 


3417 N. Main St. Ph: NOrthcliff-3411 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


‘ Ai. Additi 











FEED CATTLE AND SHEEP 


One man does the work of two in 
one-fourth the time. Two hundred 
pounds of cake, pellets, or checkers 
may be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pickup seat. 
Only one minute required to detach 
from or attach to vehicle. 


For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1, Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 
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Old Hub 


(Continued from Page 40) 
six-year-old sorrel horse. Boley was a 
great sport and everybody was betting 
on his sorrel to win. The gate was finally 
closed, but in a moment a cowboy from 
Childress rode up on a fine-looking horse 
and asked to be admitted as one of the 
contestants. The gate keeper refused to 
let him in on the ground that the entry 
time had closed. A friendly argument 
followed and Sam rode over to the gate. 

“What’s the matter?” Sam called out 
to the would-be contestant. 

“T’ve got the best horse in the country, 
and I’ve just lost $150.00 if they don’t let 
me in,” said the mounted man from Chil- 
dress. 

“If he’s that good, I want to see him 
work, but remember I’ve got the best 
horse in the whole United World,” was 
Sam’s friendly banter. 

Boley Brown rode over to the gate and 
insisted that the cowboy from Childress 
be admitted, and the gate was thrown 
open. 

Then the signal was given and the 
first entry was called. It was Boley 
Brown on his fine sorrel. There was a 
momentary hush and then a yell went up 
as Boley rushed into the herd. The little 
bunch of cattle (“the roundup”) from 
which each cowboy was to make his cuts 
consisted of a number of spayed heifers 
fresh from the range and as wild as 
bucks. 

Boley and his fine sorrel did effective 
work among these unwilling animals. He 
cut out nine of the stubborn heifers be- 
fore his time expired, but one of the nine 
eluded him and never was delivered to 
the two horsemen. This was a mark 
against Boley’s record that the judges 
would have to reckon with before an- 
neuncing a decision. 

The next contestant was the man from 
Childress who had entered the gate at 
the last moment. He, like Boley, dashed 
into the herd and cut out a heifer, but 
the frightened animal got away from 
him and could not be brought to the de- 
livery point. The exact number of 
“cuts” made by this second contestant 
has been forgotten but his total was not 
high enough to approach the winning 
m 


ark. 
Sam and Hub came third in the order 


of contestants. When the signal was 
given, he urged Hub into a good pace 
and rode straight into the middle of the 
herd. Sam’s legs were long and Hub was 
low and stocky built. Observers say Sam’s 
feet almost seemed to drag the ground 
as the short-bodied bay did his reper- 
toire of antics. The first objective was 
a much-frightened brindle heifer. Hub 
soon had her out of the herd and then 
she made a quick side movement, but 
Hub was ahead of her. Again she tried 
to turn aside, but Hub was again between 
her and the herd. The heifer tried again 
with similar results and in a moment she 
was delivered safely to the two men on 
horseback. Next Sam and old Hub turned 
back for a second heifer and soon deliv- 
ered her; then a third was put safely 
away, then a fourth, a fifth and a sixth. 
Many old cowboys who were expert 
horsemen, with their eyes admiringly fol- 
lowing every movement of the old horse, 
stood up in their seats entranced by his 
unbelievable skill. Sam’s brilliant horse 
was too old to match the great bursts of 
speed of the younger mounts of his com- 
petitors, but with split-second maneuvers, 
always ahead of his charge, his perform- 
ance was comparable to the broken field 
running of a great ball carrier in modern 
football. He even blocked an obstinate 
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animal with a front foot when necessary. 

A yell came from the grandstand and 
the mile-long circle of vehicles as Sam 
and Hub brought the seventh -heifer to 
the delivery point; hats went in the air 
when the eighth animal was put away 
just before the time expired. Old Hub 
had come back almost from his grave to 
thrill this great throng of horselovers 
almost to the point of madness. 

Another contestant, because of the 
sheer leg power of his young mount, tied 
this record of eight, but as to skill of 
horse and rider did not even approach 
the work of Sam and Hub. This was un- 
doubtedly the decision of the mass of 
cheering spectators; it was also the deci- 
sion of the judges who awarded the $150 
prize money to Sam Graves. 

After the contest was over, Harry 
Daugherty, president of the Cowboy Re- 
union, persuaded Sam to cut out a heifer 
without the use of the bridle. The old 
horse performed for Sam almost as well 
as on the day that he had won the ten- 
dollar bet for Bud Arnett. This time, 
however, he made two trips into the herd 
of nervous cattle and both times deliv- 
ered his charge promptly. The crowd 
roared its — as Sam and Hub fin- 
ished the difficult assignment. The twen- 
ty-two-year-old horse that had been 
turned out into the cedar brakes to die 
had had his final day of triumph. 

After the reunion, Hub was taken back 
to the 8 Ranch, and Sam turned over half 
of the $150 prize money to Bud. Now the 
grand old cowhorse need no longer waste 
away to skin and bones, for Bud’s share 
of the winnings was set aside to supply 
oats exclusively for Old Hub. 

Now a whole half century later, it was 
a thrill to go out into this same country 
and meet Sam Graves*—actually to see 
him still at ease in the saddle at the age 
of eighty-four, to break bread with him in 
his own ranch home and to learn from 
his own speech the pride that a fine 
horseman can feel in training one of the 
great cowhorses of the old West. 


FOOTNOTES 

'This somewhat extended account of Hub, the 
great cutting horse, is largely from an interview 
with the late Sam Graves. The interview of some 
two hours duration took place in 1947 on the Sam 
Graves Ranch fifteen miles southwest of Guthrie, 
Texas. His story is partly corroborated by an 
account of himself and Hub written on the back 
of a photograph made of the horse and his rider 
just after their victory at Haskell, Texas, in 1898. 
The photograph is now in possession of Babe 
Graves at Guthrie, Texas. A copy of the photo- 
graph is reproduced herein. 

*George B. Loving, The Stock Manual, 10. This 
book of brands was published a year before the 
cattle were purchased for the 8 Ranch in King 
County. 

%Informant, Lee Riddle, Vernon, Texas. 

*Haskell Free Press, August 20, 1897. 

5Haskell Free Press, July 30, 1898. 

*Some of the liberal publicity of these large 
newspapers may e found reprinted in th 
taskell Free Presa of June 25 and July 16, 1898. 
All issues of the Free Press from June 25 to July 
30 were super-charged with publicity about the 
cowboy reunion. 

TThe story of the Cowboy Reunion and most of 
the details of the contests are from the Haskell 
Free Press of July 30, 1898. The facts of the 
cutting horse contest are supplemented by my 
interview with Sam Graves and by accounts from 
pioneers who saw the contests. 

8Sam Graves died at his ranch in 1949 since 
this interview. 


Rare Operation 


, | ‘HE Ontario Veterinary College re- 





ports that its staff veterinarians 

have successfully removed an en- 
larged thyroid gland from a valuable 
show horse. With only a slight scar re- 
maining, the horse is ready for duty in 
Canadian show rings. Such an operation 
is rare in animals, although it is per- 
formed frequently in human beings. 
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new AWCHOR 
VACCINATIN 


shows you how! 


You asked for.it ... a vaccinating chart 
to guide you in the protection of your 
livestock. Here it is—compiled by 
Anchor experts in veterinary medicine 
—in attractive poster style—that 
you can keep for handy reference. 
Shows exact needle to use, what equip- 
ment you need, where to make the 
injection, what Anchor product for 
best results ... answers questions you 
might have regarding the safety of 
your hogs, cattle, sheep and dairy cows. 
Makes vaccination so simple and so 
safe—anyone can do it... with a mini- 
mum of effort and money. 


YOUR GUIDE TO ANIMAL HEALTH 


ALWAYS DEPEND ON ANCHOR VACCINATION 
FOR SAFE IMMUNITY Anchor serums, vac- 
cines and bacterins developed in the World’s Largest 
Serum Plant, hold an enviable record for safe im- 
munity. Scientifically researched under most modern 


AWCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


——— 7 
CATTLE INJECTION DIAGR 


SV HWOR SERUM 


G CHART 


ZIV CVOR -VACCINATING CHART 


DO IT YOURSELF AND SAVE! EASY! EFFECTIVE ECONOMICAL 


WAY TO MAKE LIVEST 


ANCHOR VACC TION S THE V cay SHEEP RAISIN o ° 
OMPANY South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


A 


laboratory facilities and methods—carefully tested 
under actual farm conditions—they represent the 
most advanced achievements in disease prevention. 
Put your trust in proved Anchor pharmaceuticals and 
biologicals for safety to all your livestock and poultry. 


Get this chart FREE 
at your local ANCHOR dealer 
It’s hot off the Press! 
Your salepberneed Anchor dealer has a supply. Get this 
helpful chart and stock up on led vaccination sup- 
plies NOW! 


H 
s Dear Sirs: 

= Please mail me my FREE Vaccinating Chart. 
a 


NAME 





Address. 





State. 
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C. E. HOBGOOD 


QUARTER HORSE 
SALE 


“Our Biggest and Best” 


October 15th * 1 p.m. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Five Miles North on Highway 87 


LITTLE TOM B 


A top cutting and running horse. 
He is not selling, but many of 


his colts are in the sale. 
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A few of the many fine brood mares and colts in the sale. 


Our experience in Quarter Horse breeding has taught us to believe that 
the Little Joe and Traveler breeding produces the best in Quarter Horse 
speed and working ability. The horses we are selling combine the best of 
this blood. They have been selected with the greatest of care and we think 
constitute one of the best bands in America today. 





SELLING 55 HEAD 


* 4 proven stallions 
* 6 yearling stallions 
* 6 foals of Old Chubby 
* Several top brood mares 
* Many fine filly and colt prospects 


A Few Children Ponies... 
All of the Horses We Own % ALL OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUALS 


For Catalogues write—ART BEALL, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Facts and Figures 


(Continued from Page 45) 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., issued late in 
1950 volume VI of its American Morgan 
Horse Register, price $15. 

According to the late John Hervey, 
horse historian supreme, harness racing 
in the United States dates back to 1806 
when official records were kept for 
the first time. Then at Harlem, N. Y., 
a gelding of unknown lineage named 
Yankee trotted in 2:59, the first publicly 
performed mile in three minutes or 
better. 

Harness racing was therefore a well 
established sport when there was foaled 
near Chester, N. Y., May 5, 1849, one 
Hambletonian, acquired as a weanling 
by William Rysdyk whose name he 
made famous. Hambletonian traced three 
times, possibly four, to imported Mes- 
senger, a Thoroughbred that sired nu- 
merous fast trotters. His maternal grand- 
sire was Bellfounder, a Norfolk Trotter, 
@ since extinct English breed that was 
part ancestor of the Hackney. Indeed, 
Bellfounder rates as the first imported 
Hackney. 

When Hambletonian came upon the 
scene the Morgans, Clays, American 
Stars, and Mambrino Chiefs were the 
leading sires, but before many years they 
gave way to the super horse that was to 
become the “Father of the American 
Trotter.” A harness racer now that does 
not trace in the male line, as well as 
others, to Hambletonian, is a curiosity. 

Up until a few decades ago many pac- 
ers stemmed not from the Hambletonian 
male line but from such strictly pacing 
families as the Hal, Pilot, Blue Bull, etc., 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS ON AMERICAN BRED HORSES 


1940 


1945 1948 1949 1950 





Thoroughbred ........... 
Standardbred .... 

American Saddle... 

American Quarter... 
Tennessee Walking. 
Palomino 

Arabian (1942)... 
Morgan . 

Appaloosa (1938- Sept. 1947) 
Shetland Pony. 

Harness Show Pony ‘(1940- — 
Albino .......... t 
Hackney- —no report | 
Cleveland Bay—no report 
Morocco Spotted—no _— 
Welch Pony uate a 
Percheron 

Belgian ... 

Clydesdale 

Shire ..... is 

Cream (1944). a 
Suffolk—no ~ el 

Jack and Jennet 


approx. 22 
40 


8,470 
3,428 
4,370 
3,804 


8,735 
4,140 


8,696 

4,561 

4,440 

10,181 

2,100 approx. 
943 
766 
beg approx. 


5,840 


59 


4 44 
251 

930 350 
- 1947) 52 

19 

it 12 


91 33 





but now the great majority of pacers are 
trotting-bred. Roadsters in the show ring 
are always trotters. 

Trotters and pacers are known as 
Standardbreds. When John H. Wallace 
started Wallace’s American Trotting 
Register in 1871, there were no definite 
qualifications for admission. But in Vol. 
4, 1882, a “Standard” time of 2:30 was 
required or the animal would go in the 
non-standard section. 

Since 1939 the United States Trotting 
Association has had jurisdiction over 
trotters and pacers and their racing. Vol. 
38 of the Register was the last one issued, 


in 1949. The office is at 1349 E. Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

In their beginnings the American Saddle 
Horse and the Tennessee Walking Horse 
were not so very far apart. Both were 
easy gaited mounts agreeable to those 
who had much riding to do. The country 
doctor, the plantation owner or overseer, 
the person going to the store, had a 
saddle horse that would carry him or her 
in comfort on long trips. The country 
people of Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and farther South had no taste for 
jouncing up and down in English style 
on a trotting horse. 








Cattle Feeders!... 


The ANSWER is AUTOMATIC! 


Ask the owner of a Williamson batch-mixing feed plant 
and he will tell you how well it solved his cattle feeding 
problems. The Williamson System of Scientific Feeding 
is the right answer to your problem, too. Your increased 


profits will soon prove it. 


AUTOMATIC 


operation 


FLEXIBLE 


head or more 


COMPACT 


uilding 


LONG-LASTING 


i ON Some still operating afrer 30 
years | . Monteb 





ECONOMICAL 


Pays for itself within a few years 


Plants feed 50 head to 60,000 


Forms its own streamlined 
Rath & SONS, 





Push-Button controls for each 


JOHN W. 


WILLIAMSON 
INC. 


15458 .G 


nwood Ave 


llo, Calif 


8-212) 2-2998 


UNion | ATlantic 
] 


Let Williamson solve your cattle feeding problem. Write or phone for complete information. "AR. 


Soaps sean aieene Sane eee EIS een 
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Anowal Production Sale of Bar 0 Quarter Horses 


Featuring 
COTTON TOP 
JOE 


6240 


AND THE GET OF 


JACK POT 


P-288 


To Anybody Interested 
In Horses... 


“A horse from the mountains is 
preferred to a horse from the 
plains, and a horse from the lat- 
ter is preferred to one from the 
marshlands, which is deemed fit 
only to carry a pack.”—National 
Geographic Magazine, Nov., 1923. 
(This quotation is by Abd-el- 
Kader, an Arabian Chieftain of 
the 14th century.) On the ranch, or 
in the pictures, it is self-evident 
thet our horses meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of this we 
Arabian chieftain, as 

horses. 





Photos by Lee Karr, Georgetown, Texas 2 


SELLING 45 HEAD 


(Approximately ) 


TOP, REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES | 
SEPT.22 « LLANO,TEXAS | 





Jack Pot. 





Cotton Top Joe is a working Quarter 
Horse and provan race horse. He has 
the best breeding possible. His colts are 
proving themselves all over America and 
foreign countries. Most of the colts in 
this sale are by Cotton Top Joe and all 
of the bred mares are carrying his serv- 


ice. We are also selling some colts by 








10 BROKE FILLIES — 3-6 YEARS OLD —- OPEN 
3 BROKE MARES — 4-6 YEARS OLD — BKED 
6 OLDER MARES—3 TRAINED—3 GREEN BROKE 
20 WEANLINGS @ 4 YEARLINGS @ 4 BROKE 
GELDINGS — 2 YEARS OLD 


In order to have enough horses to make up a sale we had to 
include several head that we never intended to sell to anyone. 
Believing in the confidence you have in us and the breeding we 
feature, we are glad to include these individuals, though we 
would have kept them except for the above reason. Now is 
the time to get a Cotton Top Joe or Jack Pot colt at your own 
price. There will be no P. O.’s nor by-bidding in our sale. 





are accustomed to the roughest ground. 
There are five proven race horses pic- 


tured above, four under saddle, and 





As you can see, these mares and foals 


a 16 year-old mare that won ten out of 
1l races before being retired to the 
brood mare band. This is the kind we 


are selling. 








Sale will be held at our ranch - Write for catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. MARK A. MOSS and SON ‘AN°. Tx4s 
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Just what types of riding and work 

horses the first settlers of Kentucky and 

Tennessee had is uncertain, but it is 

known that decades before the Civil War 

they were — ge that ar wage fox 

trotted, racked, etc. Some of the same 

To Approved Mares blood, i.e., Tom Hal, Copperbottom, 

Stump the Dealer, Mountain Slasher, etc., 

contributed to both the Kentucky and 
Tennessee horse. 

As time went on the Kentucky or 
American Saddle Horse became descended 
overwhelmingly from one of its original 
fourteen foundation sires. This was Den- 
mark, a Thoroughbred, and more espe- 
cially his son, Gaines’ Denmark. The 
mates of the early Denmark horses were, 
of course, easy gaited mares of pacing 
saddle stock. They added the rack and 
the pace, the Thoroughbreds, quality and 
stamina. 

The development of the two types of 
saddle horses in the last fifty years or 
so has diverged so much that they be- 
came distinctly different animals. 


When the National Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association was organized in 
Louisville April 7, 1891, the first re- 
quirement for entry in volume 1 of the 
Register was that the subject show five 
gaits, viz.: walk, trot, rack, eanter, and 
Ftenaggoe | walk, fox ae = slow pace. 

emne ese gaits were certified by witnesses 
William Goodpasture under each entry. Unlike their Tennessee 
AQHA P-18062 NQHBA-14375 — the or of -y type ~~ 
always required a trot and as they be- 

Derk Say, gece iy nin metents:. 1.8, came more interested in breeding for 
weight: , quality and showiness, and also for sup- 

{Traveler 3 plying three-gaited mounts for the East- 
ern trade, they have demanded a square, 
natural trot in their horses, preferring 
{ Universe (TB) to teach them the rack and the stepping 
Pais pace (the slow gait of practically all show 

| Chula Bigs aed horses now). A winning show ring ca- 
{Jack McCue reer at three or five gaits or in fine 


a ee spicuan omen Sie harness is the goal of these horses today. 

Brown Bess Couey (carry )Boren Quarter Mare In 1899 the National became the 

P-8263 {tye end a American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Asso- 

Lucky May P-422 e ) May Troutman f ciation. Still in Louisville, its office is at 

P-425 ? 929 South Aan sr Street. Since 1936 it has 

issued a Register every year. Vol. 30, 

Fee: $50. registrations of 1949, price $15, is the 

last one. Approximately 85,000 horses 
He has been a consistent ribbon winner have been recorded. 


at many of the leading shows in com- William 0. Goodpasture Although the Tennessee Walking 


petition with the top horses of the Horse is as old in type and use as the 
Southwest. He was reserve champion Route 2 “gaited” —_ its oe = ti 
% ganize a breed association unti pril, 
stallion at we Tri-State Fair in Amarillo LUBBOCK, TEXAS 1935. By that time the near descendants 
in 1950. This stallion possesses the es- ocated 51 miles west of town on 4th of a_ registered trotting-bred pacer 
sential qualifications for a good Quarter Street Road. named Allan had pushed in the back- 
Horse—speed and action, excellent con- FOR SALE: At this time, we have for sale a ground the blood of the Hals, Stonewall 
f Its by William Goodpastu: d Id 
formation and superb bloodlines. be pleased Yo show them e you. ak eit Jacksons, Bullets, Slashers, Brooks’, and 
other old time Tennessee saddle stock. 
Dead since 1910, he was made the num- 
ber one foundation sire. One or two 
strains of present day “gaited” blood 
competed a little longer with the Allan 
DID YOU KNOW? brand of walk, running walk, and canter, 
° ‘nel but they have succumbed almost entirely 
You can enjoy the Horse Lover Magazine for three whole en- before the long, swinging stride be- 
joyable years for only $5.00. Every issue crammed with news, L queathed by the once ugly duckling. So 
pictures and stories about horses and horse owners. . . today the Tennessee Walking Horse is 
as predominantly Allan as the gaited 
MORGANS - QUARTER HORSES - THOROUGHBREDS - PALOMINOS porns eee ee the Standardbred, 
APPALOOSAS - PINTOS - ARABIANS pa aa, eee lec 
Only major horse magazine published west of the Rockies. Enter your subscription at today’s ers’ pester ny of gwen Rh ponent“ gee 
low rates. 1 year, $2.00; 3 years, $5.00. Foreign add 50 cents per year. Lewisburg, Tenn. It has registered ap- 
proximately 38,000 animals and issued 


Horse Lover Magazine, P. 0. Box 1432, Richmond 1, Calif. 9 volumes of the Register, the last dated 


1948. Their price has been $4 each. 


Little Joe 
Joe Moore P-1856 J 


| Della Moore |Hernandez Mare 


ss P-2992 A 
Joe Less P-2992 {Infinite 


June P-1713 





Visitors Welcome 
































The Quarter Horse is another old type 


The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; post gyno os c= or 


five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. The American Quarter Horse Association 
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HEREFORD BREEDING... at its best 
in our BIG BRILLIANT offering 


SEPTEMBER 17, 18 


BACA GRANT DISPERSION 
GUNNISON, COLO. 


Switzer and Field Ranch 





BACA PRINCE DOMINO 20th 


No picture can do full justice to the “20th.” Here is a 
bull that is hard to fault, whether a breeder is looking 
for individual excellence, or for pedigree, or for pre- 


potency as a sire. His get mark him as a top among tops. 


Pictured at the halter is Bill Hutchinson, builder of the 
Baca Grant herd, who was with Alfred Collins in the 1947 
Raton sale to purchase the “20th” for $18,000. Mr. 
Collins had looked long for an outcross on the “10th” 
bloodlines—and he had found the ideal one as has been 


proved in the years since. 


His get and service featured 








Selling Write For Catalogue Today! 
Study the pictures. Study the pedigrees. Study the in- 


formation. Then plan to come to Gunnison in September 
9 6 6 and see the cattle and judge them yourself. Let us know 
if you would like us to make reservations. 


a MRS. ALFRED M. COLLINS 
8 Herd Sires : ren . 


HAROLD P. FULSCHER 


50 Show Barn | wee 


TOM FIELD BILL HUTCHINSON Auctioneers: 


Assistant . Art Thompson 
Builder of the Herd Charles Corkle 


s 5&8 d / Se ; 
Indivi Uais wee = HARRY GLENN Fe oie Ghnnitiee 


BOBBY EDWARDS Seutainey Jim Hoover 


Show Barn Hank Weiscamp 
SHORTY GEORGE George Kleier 
Lot Cattle The Cattleman 






































OJR ROYAL DOMINO 10th 
Two of the Breed’s 


NOE’S BACA DUKE 10th 


An outstanding show bull and now his calves prove 
him to be a top sire. He is by Baca R Domino 33rd, 
he by the “10th,” both Register-of-Merit sires. 
Several of his sons and daughters will be offered 
and many females will sell bred to him. 


PRODUCTION SALE 


NOVEMBER 20th 


ROYAL MIXER 24th 


Another grandson of the Register-of-Merit sire, 
OJR Royal Domino 10th. He has been in our herd 
over two years and his calves are most pleasing. 





His get and service sell November 20th. 


tiv iah imang ater eb ahi cr enappeaeat tal 


CANYON, TEXAS 





Tv 


—_ eam 


and LARRY DOMINO 50th 


GREAT SIRES 


MW PRINCE LARRY 56th 


A great prospect—both his sire, MW Larry Dom- 
ino 37th, and his dam, MW Princess Mixer 3rd, are 
Register-of-Merit. Five animals in the first two 
generations of his pedigree are Register-of-Merit. 
A top group of heifers will Sell carrying his service. 


« 
Offering 


250 HEAD 





* 50 BULLS — including severai out- 
standing prospects. 

* 50 COWS — three years old, several 
with calves at side and the others to 
calve soon. 

* 100 BRED HEIFERS—an outstanding 
group carrying the service of these 
bulls pictured. 


* 50 OPEN HEIFERS—a top group. 
JO ROYAL DOMINO 97th 


An outstanding individual that is a double-bred 
grandson of OJR Royal Domino 10th. We feel he 
will sire the right kind. A choice group of heifers 
has been selected that will Sell carrying his service. 


CANYON, TEXAS 


MAR SS RR Rl RRA pO CRE io ana s. 


ROADIE aie or 


ae 
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'Sewns Oilak ones hare aad 


Exposition 


QUARTER HORSE SHOW 


IOWA PARK, TEXAS 


September 26-27-28-29 


11 HALTER CLASSES—6 PLACES EACH CLASS 


TROPHIES FOR CHAMPION & RESERVE 


OPEN CUTTING HORSE CONTEST 
$250 PURSE PLUS ENTRY FEE 


AQHA CUTTING CONTEST 
$100 PLUS ENTRY FEE 


AQHA ROPING CONTEST, $100 PLUS ENTRY FEE 
w | 


Classes for Working Horse, Reining, Roping, 
Cutting for A. H. Fell Trophy 
DR. D. B. SPROTT, Judge of-Halter Classes 


Ww 


ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 25. 


For Information and Entries Address 


Texas - Oklahoma Quarter Horse Show 


ELECTRA, TEXAS | 


P. O. Box 826 


W. A. KROHN 

















ATTENTION, LIVESTOCK FEEDERS 


Try our new Balanced Range Pellets 
Worth the Price 
We are now in position to quote you NEW CROP COTTONSEED 
MEAL and PELLETS for OCTOBER thru JANUARY. 
Inquiries and Orders Are Appreciated 


H. T. BIBB COMPANY 


Phone MA-2164 120 Livestock Exchange Fort Worth 














The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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was formed at Fort Worth, Texas, March 
15, 1940. 

The rise of the Quarter Horse has 
written a fast chapter in the already 
vivid “Horse of America” story. Even 
five years ago most of us never heard 
of a Quarter Horse, but we’ve heard of 
them now as “short race” horses, stock 
and rodeo stars, and the faster starter 
and stopper and quickest turner in horse- 
dom. Racing at a quarter mile or less 
has become so popular in Texas, Ari- 
zona, Montana, New Mexico, California, 
Colorado, Florida and perhaps one or two 
more states that by 1950 pari-mutuel 
wagering was approved in nearly all of 
them. 

Quarter racing is thoroughly Ameri- 
can. In colonial times fast horses were 
matched on “race paths” because long 
oval tracks were impractical in frontier- 
like communities. As the frontier was 
pushed westward, Quarter racing moved 
with it to Tennessee, Illinois, Arkansas, 
etc., then Texas and the far West. Any 
eagle-eyed reader of the American Stud 
Book through Vol. VII may have come 
upon animals designated as Quarter 
Horses mostly in the Appendix where 
the short pedigree fry were entered 
through the 90’s. 

Today some Quarter Horse strains 
contain little Thoroughbred blood, while 
others contain considerable. Apparently 
this hot blood is being added in appre- 
ciable quantities. Ordinarily a Quarter 
Horse can beat any equine in the world 
at a quarter mile or less. However, a 
registered Thoroughbred, Woven Web, by 
Bold Venture, holds the world reeord for 
the quarter, 440 yards. She made it in 
1948, age five, 115 pounds up, in twenty- 
two seconds flat. On Quarter tracks she 
was Miss Princess, from King Ranch. 

The sprinting type of Thoroughbred is 
smallish, compact, and heavily muscled 
with the croup higher than the withers, 
which may be rounded. The Quarter 
Horse is like this only more so. The 
show type is particularly powerful, the 
arms, quarters, and gaskins bulging with 
muscle. 

About 30,000 registrations, permanent 
and tentative, appear on the books of 
the American Quarter Horse Associa- 
tion at Amarillo, Texas. The Registry 
consists of four paper bound books. The 
last, dated 1948, is labeled vol. 1, number 
4 and sells for $10. 

The upsurge of the Palomino is an- 
other fascinating current equine phe- 
nomenon. Its staunchest promoters admit 
that it is not a breed, just a color. The 
hue of a newly minted gold coin is the 
ideal, but considerable deviation lighter 
or darker is acceptable. However, there 
is such diversity of opinion on the color 
that specimen that have been passed by 
official inspectors and registered, have 
been dismissed from show rings by 
judges with the comment that they were 
not Palominos. White or whitish manes 
and tails are obligatory. If these appen- 
dages are blackish, the color rates as dun. 

Of course, the golden hair is not new. 
They say Homer mentioned it and that it 
was the favorite horse hue of the Queen 
Isabella of Spain who financed Columbus’ 
memorable jaunt in 1492, For this reason 
the color is sometimes called “Ysabella.” 
The origin of the name “palomino” for 
this horse is uncertain. 

Although a few Westerners were 
breeding Palominos thirty years ago, the 
current widespread interest dates back 
only half that long. The original registry 
was the Palomino Horse Association 


EASELS 
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OUR PRODUCTION SALE. 
SATURDAY 


JANUARY 26th 
1952 


The opening day of the 
Fort Worth Show 


* 
Featuring 


THE GET AND SERVICE OF 


TT PROUD PRINCE 


Only the TOPS from his first 


production will be offered. 


* 


“‘W here eases Comes in Quantity” 


ce TOP RANCH 


cae iggy 











The Cattleman 








THANKS and BEST WISHES 


TO THE FOLLOWING FOLKS WHO BOUGHT HORSES 
FROM ME IN THE PAST THREE MONTES: 


* 


* 


Will have a few K BEEFMASTER Bull calves for sale 


K STOCK FARM 


K BEEFMASTER CATTLE and QUARTER HORSES 


— 
SU 


Miss Elynor Rudnick, Bakersfield, California 
For the purchase of “RED JOE K” by DE-CLO. 
(At a four figure price). 


Mr. Waymon Nuefield, Bakersfield, California 
For the purchase of “BLACK JOE K” by “PAPRIKA” No. 7357 


Mr. Kenneth Klein, Sparta, Michigan 

For the purchase of “PEPPY DAY WAGGONER” by 
“PAPRIKA” No. 7357 

And “KIMBLE K.” by “SONNY KIMBLE” No. 1169 


Mr. Arthur Zander, Arlington Heights, Illinois 
For the purchase of “MISCUE K.” by “REED McCUE” No. 1236 


Mr. J. T. Huey, Electra, Texas 
For the purchase of “GOLD HANCOCK” by “BURNETT 
HANCOCK” No. P-17,949 


Mr. Arthur Interholzinger, North Platte, Neb. 

For the purchase of “RAINEY HANCOCK” by “BURNETT 
HANCOCK” No. P-17,949. (Ata FOUR FIGURE PRICE). 
“BURNETT HANCOCK” No. P-17,949 by “JOE HANCOCK” P-455 
out of TRIANGLE LADY No. 2 P-453 is the kind of stallion that will 
produce colts that show at Halter and are ridden by 75% of the TOP 
ROPERS in the Southwest. Will have some horse and filly colts for 
sale by him at weaning time about the first of October. 


about November Ist 


POST OFFICE 
BOX 826 


NSHINE HILL 
ROAD 


ELECTRA, TEXAS 


W. A. KROHN «+ P. G. KROHN 














RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 


eWith Minerals Addede 


e Calcium 
@ Phosphorus 
e@ lodine e Iron 
@ Cobalt @ Sulphur 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


OFFICE HOUSTON @ 
Phone CHarter 1604 


e@ Manganese 
@ Copper 


MINE HOCKLEY 
Phone Weller 25 
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established about 1934. Its office is at 
Reseda, Calif, at last accounts (1948) 
this one accepted both light and dark 
skinned applicants. The Palomino Horse 
Breeders of America, organized in 1941, 
has its office in Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Since 1943 it has rejected light skinned 
applicants. The American Golden Saddle 
Horse Association was formed in 1944 
but has no registry as its pets are already 
recorded in the American Saddle Horse 
books. 

As subjects with known pony and draft 
horse blood are excluded by the above 
they have their own places. The Palo- 
mino Pony Registry dates from 1947. 
Since 1944 the American Cream Horse 
Association, Hubbard, Ia., has registered 
medium sized draft horses with cream 
color, white mane and tail, amber eyes, 
and pink skin. 

In the two regulation Palomino reg- 
istries the bloodlines derive from Thor- 
oughbred, Arabian, American Saddle, 
Tennessee Walking, American Quarter 
Horse, and also a bit of Standardbred. 


The study of palomino color genetics 
has far to go. The most generally prac- 
ticed way to get a Palomino is to mate 
a horse of that color with a chestnut. 
But this fails sometime and the mating 
of two Palominos usually results in a 
foal too pale in color, even albino. The 
mating of an albino and chestnut is said 
to invariably produce a Palomino. How- 
ever, breeders fight shy of albino blood. 
A Palomino containing known albino 
blood will not be registered for fear he 
or she will produce whites. Palominos 
have come from bays, browns, ete., also. 
The color changes some with the season 
and foals are usually born paler than 
they will be when grown. Just to be sure 
they will be an acceptable color, fillies 
are not registerable until they are 
yearlings, colts until they are two. 

Interest in the Palomino has become 
so general that societies to record and 
promote these horses have recently been 
organized in Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australia. 

The Appaloosa, with its dark spots on 
a white or light background, is a flavor- 
some bit of Americana. The name derives 
from the Palouse river in the corner of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The 
Nez Perce Indians bred them for war, 
buffalo hunting, and racing until they 
were persuaded to plow their land and 
use draft horses. During this time and 
before stockmen became much interested 
in them, they nearly became extinct. 

As all modern horses were brought to 
America, it is believed that the Appaloosa 
came to Mexico from the Near East or 
Spain about 1600 and was spread north- 
ward by the plains Indians. Ancient Per- 
sian and Chinese art depicted horses 
marked like these and today England 
has enough of these leopard spotted 
equines to have a British Spotted Horse 
Society. 

Appaloosa characteristics are white 
encircling the eye, parti-colored skin and 
hooves, dark round or egg shaped spots 
either all over the body or just over the 
hips. The spots may vary from specks 
to four inches in diameter. Occasionally 
the white spots are on a dark back- 
ground. 

No pony or draft horse blood is reg- 
isterable. Horses must be saddle type. 
The only outside blood encouraged has 
been the Arabian. Their leading uses are 
as stock horses, pleasure, parade, and 
rodeo mounts. The Appaloosa Horse 
Club, Moscow, Idaho, has registered 








A group of calves by MW Larry Domino 148th. Typical of the tops that sell Dec. 15. 


EXAMPLES OF 


PAR-KER POWER 


Selling at our First Annual Sale 


ee ee ae 


December 15, 1951 


Attend the Greenhill Farm Sale, Tulsa, Okla., December 17 


PAR-KER RANCH Chelsea, Okla. 


SAM GURLEY, Manager 


ERGATA RMD INL SAIS ree 


oe 


G. C. PARKER, Owner 
A group of our good heifers. Many like them sell Dec. 15. 


PRED Rc pegs + 
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1,313 since its beginning in 1938. Vol. I 
of its Register sells for $3, Vol. II for $5. 

The American Albino Horse Club, Inc. 
Ruth E. White, secretary, has recorded 
926 “Dominant Snow White Horses” from 
1937 through 1950. Skin must be pink, 
but body color may be white or cream, 
eyes blue or dark, and mane cinnamon. 
Frequent off-colors produced by horses 
of Albino breeding are dun, palomino, 
and mouse. 

Active a few years ago and perhaps 
still functioning, though without report, 
are at least three other light horse reg- 
istries. They are or were the Cleveland 
Bay Society of America, A. Mackay 
Smith, secretary, White Post, Va.; the 
Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative As- 
sociation, Le Roy Fritz, secretary, 
Greenfield, Ia.; and the Pinto Horse So- 
ciety, George M. Glendenning, secretary, 
Concord, Calif. The latter had 110 regis- 
trations in 1947. The Cleveland Bay, one 
of the old English coach horse breeds, 
has been brought over here in small num- 
bers to mate with Thoroughbreds for 
the production of heavyweight hunters. 

Pony breeds in the United States are 
enjoying an even greater boom than 
light horses, comparatively speaking. 

The American Shetland Pony Club 
has been functioning since 1888 and has 
recorded a total of 27,682 (as of Feb. 4, 
1951) in twenty volumes of the Ameri- 
ean Shetland Stud Book with the twenty- 
first now circulating in the American 
Shetland Pony Journal. Vol. 20 is avail- 
able at $6 from the Club at 518 East 
Dubail Avenue, South Bend 14, Ind. 

This smallest breed of pony has been 
native for centuries to the Shetland Isles 
north of Scotland where they have long 
been used as saddle and pack ponies 
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and were discovered for coal pit use a 
hundred years ago, they being extremely 
strong and tough for their size. They 
used to lean more toward the miniature 
draft than saddle type and some still do, 
but there has been a tendency in recent 
years to breed them finer and less sturdy. 

In a separate section of the American 
Shetland Stud Book is registered the 
Harness Show Pony. This section started 
in 1940 and has recorded 242 through 


Taylor Made, grand champion working 
horse Hub of the Plains Quarter Horse 
show, owned by Buster Cole, Midland, 
Texas. i 
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1950. To be registered as a Harness Show 
Pony the individual must be the offspring 
of (1) a registered Hackney pony and a 
registered Shetland, (2) of a registered 
Welsh and a registered Shetland, (3) 
of two Harness Show Ponies registered 
by the American Shetland Pony Club, 
or (4) of a registered H.S.P. and a reg- 
istered Shetland. 

The Harness Show Pony has entered 
the show ring under that classification 
in the last decade. They wear heavy har- 
ness but are supposed to look like a 
fine harness horse in miniature, wearing 
long manes and tails. The Hackney blood 
adds spirit and action. However, there 
have been pure Shetlands that could go 
quite high and there are probably some 
today. The height limit is 47 inches. 

As the total number of Welsh Pony 
Society of America registrations is not 
much above 300, the 75 recorded in 1950 
by Secretary Frank H. Smith, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, marked a mar- 
velous expansion over the three of 1940 
and the four entered in 1945. Maryland 
has become headquarters for the pure 
Welsh and the State Fair at Timonium in 
September displays the breed in its full- 
est glory. The Welsh’s merit as a child’s 
hunter probably accounts for its popu- 
larity in that foxhunting state. The 
champion pony hunter at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, last November was 
David, a chestnut Welsh gelding on the 
short side of 13 hands. Welsh blood com- 
bined with Shetland, Arabian, or Thor- 
oughbred is fairly widespread in the East. 

The origin of the Welsh Mountain 
Pony, as it is called in Britain, antedates 
recorded history. Its smooth form and 
finely modeled head is credited to Arab 
blood introduced by the Romans. Ameri- 

















HILL COUNTRY 


ANNUAL 


HEREFORD SALE 


SELLING 
79 HEAD 


E. S. HYMAN, Secretary 


QUALITY 
HEREFORDS 


OCTOBER 
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Announcing 


OUR HERD REDUCTION SALE 


December 17 « 150 Head 





* MW LARRY 20th (above) 
A Son of Larry Domino 50th 


Featuring %* GREENHILL LARRY 6th 


Undefeated in class last season, 
THEIR GET and SERVICE 


champion at 5 major shows 
A son of MW Larry 20th 


* NOE’S BACA PRINCE 4th 
A son of Baca Duke 2nd 


Remember the PAR-KER Ranch Sale -- Chelsea, Oklahoma, December 15 


GREENHILL 
Farum 


TULSA, OKLA. 28.3 
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can ponies average larger than those in 
Britain where specimen over 12 hands 
are classified as Welsh Riding or Cob 
Ponies. Prevailing colors are gray and 
roan, with chestnut probably next. 

As the Hackney Pony has come to 
greatly outnumber the Hackney Horse, 
it seems logical to describe this dis- 
tinctive breed among the ponies. Its in- 
crease has not been as marked as that of 
the Shetland and Welsh. The show Hack- 
ney will hold its peak form for 6 or 8 
years or more, so that frequent replace- 
ments are not needed. For those lacking 
the high knee and hock action necessary 
in the show ring, there is place for some 
as hunters and jumpers, for others as 
producers of gaited and fine harness 
show ponies. The average pure Hackney 
is too hot for the average child rider 
as they will tolerate no knocking around. 

Vol. XI, dated 1949, is the last stud 
book issued by the American Hackney 
Horse Society, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. It contains 1,020 horses and ponies. 
Since the Society’s beginning in 1891 
and its first book in 1893 total registra- 
tions in book form number 8,388. The 
last volume at $10 is the fattest since 
vol. III, the 1895-1906 period. 

The Hackney’s ancestors were the 
trotting roadsters of 18th and 19th cen- 
tury England. Many of them contained 
Thoroughbred blood. One of these, The 
Original Shales, by Blaze (Th.), which 
flourished in the late 18th century, is 
considered the chief foundation sire of 
the modern Hackney. A _ male line 
descendant of Shales,  Bellfounder 
(Jary’s), imported in 1822, is rated as 
the first known Hackney brought to 
the United States. Called a Norfolk 
Trotter in his day (there being no Eng- 
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Little Smoke, grand champion gelding, 
Hub of the Plains Quarter Horse show, 
Lubbock, owned by R. W. Woodruff, 
Shallowater, Texas. 








lish Hackney Society until 1884), he 
sired the dam of Hambletonian (Rys- 
dyk’s) and other early ancestors of to- 
day’s Standardbred. 


Registered English WHackneys have 
been brought here rather steadily since 
1884. All sizes are entered in the same 
books. Selected pony blood introduced 
into the high actioned harness type in 
the mid-nineteenth century made the 
Ha¢kney Pony whose official height 
limit is 14 hands rather than the cus- 
tomary 14:2 in saddle classes. 

While light horses and ponies multiply, 
the sun of the heavy draft horse, 
descendant of the Great Horse which 
carried 400 pounds of knight and armour 
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in medieval times, seems to be setting, 
as a glance at the table will indicate. 

The Percheron, for decades more nu- 
merous than other draft breeds in the 
United States combined, has been sur- 
passed in recent registrations by the 
larger, heavier Belgian. The horses de- 
veloped in the province of Le Perche in 
Normandy, France, and descended from 
Jean-le-Blane of 1924 vintage, antedated 
all other draft breeds in this country. 
The first came over in 1839 and by 1870 
importing Percherons was an_ estab- 
lished trade. In 1876 the National Asso- 
ciation of Importers and Breeders of 
Percheron-Norman Horses was organized 
and the first stud book published. In 
1905 the name became The Percheron 
Society of America and after 1920 it 
was changed to the present Percheron 
Horse Association of America, 809 Ex- 
change Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mrs. Anne Brown is secretary. 

The Belgian Draft Horse Corporation 
of America, Miss Blance A. Schmalzried, 
secretary, Wabash, Ind., was founded in 
1887 (a year after that of the Belgian 
society) under a slightly different name. 
To date 28,702 stallions and 34,485 mares 
have been registered. 

The Shire and the Clydesdale are re- 
spectively from England and Scotland. 
The American Shire Horse Association, 
319 East 4th St., E. E. Fox, secretary, 
Des Moines, Ia., dates from 1885, just 
eight years after the formation of the 
English society, while the Clydesdale 
Breeders Association of the United 
States, Margaret Coridan, secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, originated 
(under another name) in 1879, the year 
following the parent organization’s start 
in the Old World. 
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Tennessee Walking Horses 
are truly the 
“World’s Greatest Pleasure 
Horses” 


* 

WE HAVE FOR SALE A 
NUMBER OF CHOICE 
INDIVIDUALS OF VARIOUS 
AGES 


* 
SLIPPERY ALLEN 350037 


heads our stud— 
assisted by 
WILSON’S ALLEN’S ECHO 
410056 
* 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
to the 
Home of the Tennessee 
Walking Horse in Texas 


HIGHLAND 
FARM 


MR. and MRS. H. H. WILKINSON, Owners 
Rt. 8, Box 407 ¢ Fort Worth, Texas 
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SH] NOVEMBER 5, 1951 |SH 
A Date To Remember 








SELLING 
50 Bred Heifers 


10 Open Heifers 


8 Top Herd Bull 
Prospects 


10 Heifers will be bred to Hill- 
crest Larry 35th, a full brother 
to the Hillerest Larry 4th, the 


‘ : $70,500 Bull. 40 Heifers bred to 
"HILLCREST LARRY 13th 


The 13th is a full brother to Hillcrest Larry 25th, the 1950 Eastern National Champion and Hillcrest Larry 13th, shown at 
American Royal Reserve Champion and is now in heavy service at Hillcrest Farms, Chester, 

West Virginia. We are selling 3 Top Sons and 5 Top Daughters of the 13th as well as 40 l ft 

Heifers carrying his service. ert. 


SH ROYAL STAR NOE’S BACA DUKE 20th 
eee is on tee hae cnt Oo te tee The Dake is a half: brother to Baca Duke 2d, the $65,000 
1. Karpe Bull. 2 Top Sons and 7 Top Daughters Sell. 


SMITHDALE HEREFORD FARMS 


Limestone, Tennessee 


BROWN 
JOHN C. & W. F. SMITH, Owners eae 


H 
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The First Annual 
Magic Empire Hereford Breeders Association’s 


QUALITY SALE 


eae Oklahoma 


Sat. September 22. 


. to be held at Tulsa Fairgrounds on closing day of the 1951 Tulsa 


Livestock Exposition’ 


Barbour Stock Farm, Talsa, Okla. 
Dawn Hill Farm, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Bert Colby & Sons, Ponca City, Okla. 
Stan De Ranch, Watova, Okla. 
Faulkner Farms, Delaware, Okla. 
Harvey Hereford Ranch, Ada, Okla. 
Kingford Farm, Siloam Springs, 


's $6,000 Hereford Show (Sept. 15-22) 


CONSIGNORS 


C. D. Thomas, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mission Hills Farm, Joplin, Mo. 

Weber Farms, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Colvert Hereford Ranch, Mill Creek, Okla. 
Geod as Gold Hereford Ranch, Enid, Okla. 
R. D.-Cravens, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Warner-Borum-Warner, Muskogee, Okla. 


Ark. 
Larrabee Hereford Ranch, C laremore, Okla. Arrow Head Hereford Ranch, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Blue Valley Ranch, Roff, Okla. 


Ozark Springs Hereford Ranch, Maysville, Ark. 


Oklahoma A. & M. Gativae, Stillwater, Okla. Wails Hereford Ranch, Yukon, Okla. 


Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, a. 

Moss & Nell Patterson, Sn all Okla. 
W. K. Shepard, Tulsa, Okla. 

W. G. Skelly, Tulsa, Okla. 


Turner Ranch, Sulphur, sea 
Eldon Walters, Enid, Ok 
Melton Hereford Farms, "Chickesha, Okla. 


DON’T MISS THIS SALE! ONE OF THE BEST OFFERINGS IN OKLAHOMA’S___ 
—_. CONSIGNMENT SALE HISTORY. WILL SELL!___ 


SELLING 65 HEAD - 30 BULLS - 35 FEMALES 


JEWETT M. FULKERSON, Auctioneer © GEORGE KLEIER, The Cattleman 


For further information and catalogs, write 


MAGIC EMPIRE HEREFORD 


BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Paul Latture, Secy., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 





























WANTED 


UP TO 200 HEAD HIGH GRADE HEREFORD YOUNG 
COWS WITH HEIFER CALVES AT SIDE AND RE- 


EXPOSED TO GOOD 


BULL; IN LOTS OF 50 OR MORE 


HEAD. TESTED FOR TB AND BANGS AND LOADED. 


DESCRIPTION AND 


W. E. AYCOCK, 


PRICE FIRST LETTER. 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 











Your brand is your coat of arms, but it is of little use unless 


it is recorded. 
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The American Cream Horse Associa- 
tion, referred to under the Palomino, has 
registered 131 animals from 1944 through 
1950. Mrs. Raymond Topp, Hubbard, Ia., 
is secretary. 

The present activity of the American 
Suffolk Horse Association, Clinton, N. J., 
is unreported. Members of this old Eng- 
lish breed have been brought here in 
small numbers since the early 80’s but 
have never become numerous. They are 
the smallest and lightest of the draft 
breeds, being designed for farm work 
rather than heavy hauling. 

Draft horse breeds can be identified 
by color almost as certainly as cattle. 
The Suffolk is always chestnut and not 
over 16 hands. The Belgian is chestnut 
or roan as a rule but a whole number 
larger. It shares bigness with the Shire, 
the tallest breed, sometimes 17 hands, 
ton stallions being common to both. Bay 
and brown are the prevailing Shire 
colors. Both this breed and the Clydes- 
dale have long hair or “feather” on their 
lower legs. However, the Shire has more 
feather, while the Clydesdale is a num- 
ber smaller, much more active and prac- 
tically always wears white on face and 
legs. He is the snappy trotting and gal- 
loping horse of the six and eight-horse 
hitches. He is usually bay or brown. The 
Percheron, finest of the draft horses, 
is almost always black or gray. 

The mule being a work animal and 
therefore succumbing steadily to ma- 
chinery, like the draft horse, its paternal 
ancestors are making their last stand. 
These four-legged asses have been an 
erstwhile important part of the Ameri- 
can scene since George Washington re- 
ceived that historic jack, Royal Gift, 
from Spain. The American association, 
started in 1888, merged in 1912 with the 
Standard Jack and Jennet Registry of 
America and the two have printed 18 
volumes of pedigrees plus four unbound 
books. From 117 recorded in 1940, Nancy 
E. Hineman, secretary, Box 375, Garden 
City, Kansas, entered only 32 in 1950. 

Who can predict what chapter will com- 
prise “The Horse of America” in 1961? 
Will the Jack and Jennet and the draft 
horse have joined the Narragansett 
Pacer and the Conestoga Horse in ob- 
livion? Economics change, but the love 
of people for horses shows no signs of 
diminution and we believe a writer will 
find plenty of light horse activities to 
fill a fat book. 


Rex A. Thomas Joins Shorthorn 
Association 
EX A. THOMAS, who has been pub- 
licity director for the International 
Live Stock Exposition since 1947, 
has joined the American Shorthorn:Breed- 
ers’ Association as director of promotion. 
Clinton K. Tomson, secretary, announced 
the appointment, effective August 20. 

Thomas is a graduate of Washburn 
University, Topeka, Kansas, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. After taking an M. A. 
in 1946, he went to the public relations 
department of the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company of Chicago. He assumed 
the post of director of publicity for the 
exposition a year later. 

He has also been responsible for pro- 
motional work for the Chicago livestock 
market and has directed publicity on 
numerous stock yard events that include 
the Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, two market livestock shows for 
club youngsters and the Chicago Live- 
stock Trucker Safety Program. 








CK DA 


OCTOBER 13 


(Saturday Before the American Royal) 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS -6 TIMES 


1. You can study both sire and 
offered. Ail will be just g 
breeding herd. 
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M-CALF SALE 





dam of each of the 35 herd bull prospects 
rass-fat, no extra feeding is done on our 


2. Get CK quality, the quality that gave us the champion carload of bulls 
at both Fort Worth and Denver last year, as well as Reserve Champion 
female at Denver and the Champion bull at Denver in 1950. These 
calves are from the same sire as our show cattle. 
3. Each calf is of weaning age—he is young enough to show next year 
or to grow out as a junior herd sire. You won’t need to worry about 
“letting down” as they are in good growing condition. 


Write 
for Catalog 


SPECIAL PULLMAN will leave Kansas 
City Friday night for the sale, returning 
Saturday evening after the sale. Write us 
for reservations. 


4. Buy your future herd bull at calf prices. Each calf offered is of top 
quality sired by one cf these famous sires: CK Cruiser D. 34th (now 
register-of-merit) ; CK Cascade (who sired bulls that have put many 
herds on top); CK Crusty llth (the 1950 Denver Champion); CK 
Crusty 9th (another son of Cruiser D. 34th who is making the Crusty 
name known); CK Crusty 19th (whose calves are filling up our show 
barn); CK Keystone 27th (type and depth carry on to his calves) ; CK 
Cascade 28th (he was in our show string, so are many of his sons). 

5. Then pick any of these proven cows. Dams and calves sell separately. 
You can see how this year’s calf sells. You can inspect her previous 
record, Every cow in the sale has a record any self-respecting cow 
would be proud of. 

6. Each dam is bred to a top CK bull. She will calve in early spring. 
It’s as close to a sure thing as you can come. 


CK RANCH + “wes” 
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Quarter Horses in the Corn Belt 
(Continued from Page 61) 


business men who are not expert riders, 
who want to ride in a western saddle, 
and desire a low set, easily mounted, 
level headed horse that will give them 
a good ride. 

Still other business men want horses 
that can run in quarter mile races. 
Quite a few fairs are offering such races 
now, and Watson believes that Quarter 
Horses that can win will bring prices 
many times greater than can be realized 
from farmers who want utility horses, 
or business men who want a level head- 
ed Quarter Horse for pleasure riding. 
Watson and Witt are prepared to supply 
all three markets, so time should tell 
which is the most profitable outlet. 


Lester V. Prior, a cattleman in south- 
west Iowa, says he is interested in all 
types of Quarter Horses, but especially 
in cutting herses. He won the North- 
western Missouri cutting contest at 
Maryville in August, 1950, on a horse 
of Hancock breeding, and says he has a 
5-year-old bay mare that is a winner, 
both in halter show ring and in cutting 
horse classes. 

Dick Gant of central Iowa reports he 
is trying to produce an all around using 
horse, a happy medium between the bull- 
dog and the racing type. He says his 
stallion, Mike Reed, is a top roping horse, 
can run a little, is a wonderful pleasure 
horse and a prepotent sire. He traces 
to Peter McCue and Whiskaway No. 16, 
great grandsires, on his dam’s side. His 
sire is Little Mike, bulldog type. 

Herb Davison of west central Indiana, 
appears to have the most extensive stud 
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Texas, Quarter Horse show, owned by 
Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 


of Quarter Horses in the three states, 
as he reports he has 60 head of registered 
Quarter Horses of all ages. He states his 
predominant blood lines are King-P-234— 
and Harmon Baker by Peter McCue. He 
adds that he has brood mares by Billy 
Clegg, Dan Waggoner, Barney Troutman, 
Réed-P-204, and other well known sires. 
His present stud sires are a son and a 
grandson of King-P-234 and a son of 
Jimmy Allred. He says: “I am breeding 
for sale an intermediate type horse which 
is capable through proper training to 
show in the arena, on the track, or at 
halter. Due to a lack of trainers for 
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arena work in this locality and the fact 
that there seems to be more interest in 
racing here, I have been training my 
horses for the track. However, have 
shown several winners in halter classes 
and performance classes in the past.” 

Meredith K. and India Essig in eastern 
Indiana, have owned registered Quarter 
Horses since 1943, have 11 now and raise 
a few foals each year. Their first mare 
was Blonde Betsy, a mare they have 
shown in halter classes many times, and 
report she was never out of the ribbons. 
She also is a good race mare, and has 
gone directly from the show ring to the 
race track where she won first. Her 
1950 foal is by Question Mark and her 
1951 foal is by Leo—both are excellent 
prospects for show ring or race track, 
the two outlets the Essig’s are trying to 
meet. They do not have a stud stallion, 
but patronize high class outside sires, 
often far away. 

The University of Illinois has a small, 
but select group of Quarter Horse mares, 
several foals and two stud stallions, all 
far above the average. Every breeder or 
would-be breeder of Quarter Horses in 
the Corn Belt should make a trip to the 
University of Illinois at Urbana to see 
these horses and study their types. They 
are tops for utility, show ring, arena 
work, or racing. 

In conclusion, it is probable that 
Quarter Horses will make slow but 
steady growth in the Corn Belt states 
as utility horses for farm use, pleasure 
horses for business executives who want 
to ride western style, and as short dis- 
tance race horses. 





Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 





TT ROYAL TRIUMPH, Register of Merit sire 
Our show herd is sired by TT Royal Triumph 


**4s good as they come” 


RECENT SHOW WINNINGS 


* OZARK EMPIRE SHOW, Springfield, Mo. 


Champion and Reserve Champion Bulls, 10 firsts, 3 seconds. 
First 2-year-old bull, first Senior yearling bull, second 
Junior yearling bull, first Senior bull calf, second Junior bull 
calf, first Two Bulls, first Three Bulls, first and fifth 
Junior yearling heifers, first Summer yearling heifers, first 
and second Senior heifer calves, first get of sire, second 
pair females, second pair calves. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR, Sedalia, Mo. 


Reserve Champion Bull, 3 firsts, 4 seconds. 


First Senior Yearling bull, second 2-year-old bull, second 


sire. 


J. R. Straus @ David J. Straus © 


Joe Straus, Jr. 


Junior Yearling, first Senior bull calf, first Junior bull calf, 


third group of three bulls, second two bulls, second get of 


@ =H. A. Fitzhugh, Mar. 
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ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 


Once in a blue moon, an aggregation of potentially great herd sires are gathered under one ownership. In 

MW Larry Domino 133rd, WHR Citation, WHR True Molder, Baca R. Domino 73rd and CA Elation 33rd, Circle A 

has gathered together an aggregation of potentially great herd sires, all champions in their own right and sires of 

champions. The produce and service of this potentially great aggregation of herd bulls will feature and constitute 

Circle A’s Annual Fall Sale to be held at Circle A Hereford Farms on Saturday, October:27, 1951. We have always 

d that champi beget champions and this is your opportunity to buy at public auction the blood of 
champions. 








Listed below under the heading of the above enumerated herd sires are the produce and service of those sires 
that will be offered in the Circle A Sale. 





MW LARRY DOMINO 133d WHR CITATION WHR TRUE MOLDER C A ELATION 33d BACA R DOMINO 73d 


SIX . . SONS ONE . . SON THREE . . DAUGHTERS SEVENTEEN . . SONS Five Females Carrying 
EIGHT . . DAUGHTERS ONE . . DAUGHTER TWO .. DAUGHTERS the Service of the 73d 
Eight Females Carrying Five Females Carrying 

the Service of Larry the Service of Citation 





ATTEND 
CIRCLE A’s ANNUAL FALL SALE 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1951 


SELLING 75 FASHIONABLY BRED HEREFORDS 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 














We Will Gladly Make 
Hotel Reservations 
for Anyone Desiring Same 


SALE STARTS 





AT 12 NOON, C.S.T. 
Auctioneers: Art Thompson - Je wett Fulkerson - Charles Corkle The Cattieman: “George Kleier 


CIRCLE A HEREFORD FARM - MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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OPPORTUNITY SAL 


DISPERSAL 


Due to the prolonged drouth and my increased professional 
practice, I plan on selling my entire stock of top bred and 
performing horses this year. See The Cattleman, August, 
page 78, for description of a few that are for sale. 


% Ben Jay, 6-year-old by Joe Moore, Dam: Yohoma. Raced since 3 years old. 
22 purse races, won 16, second 3 times, third 2 times, unplaced once. Van 
Smelker said, “The best purse race horse in the country.” Has had 4 months 
rest and 1 month training. A horse you will be proud to own and race. I 
believe this horse to be the fastest stallion in Texas up to 330 yards. 

% Flying Red (Surgeon) 3 year old stallion by Depth Charge, Dam-Kathrine 
Karl. Raced Eagle Pass as 2 year. Made “A” time first time out. Best pros- 
pect of a top horse by a top producing speed “Depth Charge.” Has had 3 
months rest, back in training 1 month. 

% Stevie, 3 year old stallion by Joe Moore, Dam: Bonnie Gray. Identical blood 
lines of Ben Jay. Has run 3 races winning 2 and dead heat for first in purse 
race. His time equals Ben Jay’s 3 year old time thus far. 

% One Bay, 4 year old stallion, top breeding for speed both Dam and Sire. 
Broke to ride four months ago, trained 3 months. Excellent workouts. Never 
raced. 

% One Bay filly, 2 years old, by Depth Charge. Dam: full sister to “Little 
Joe Jr.” Broke and trained 4 months. Showing excellent workouts. Never 
raced. 

% One Bay filly, 2 years old, by Tony Red. Dam: by My Texas Dandy. Raced 
at Del Rio Spring meet. Made good showing but was very green. Should 
make a top running mare in 6 months to one year. 


These horses are all in race shape and ready to start. If you are interested 
in buying top bred and top performance horses, this is your opportunity. 


I also have several selected brood mares with speed blood lines, ages 4 to 8, 
in foal to Ben Jay. Several yearling colts by Tex H by Joe Moore. If interested 
in these types of horses I would advise you to come see them and we will talk 
price. I do not have time to answer letters about each horse. 


307 St. Francis St. 
Dr. T.D. CREW Phones: 
a a a 606 or 179 


GONZALES, TEXAS 

















CLINTON STEER ROPING 


SEPTEMBER 20, 8:00 P. M. — CLINTON FAIR GROUNDS 


The contestants will rope three steers apiece and will compete for $2,000.00 in 
entrance fees plus one-third of the gate receipts. 


The ropers are: 
Ike Rude 
Toots Mansfield 
Everett Shaw 
Cotton Lee 


H. D. Binns 

Jack Skipworth 
J. D. Holleyman 
Clark McIntyre 


Dick Truitt 
Shoat Webster 
Carl Arnold 
Jiggs Burk 
Jack Shaw 


Southwestern Fair & Racing Assn. 
CLINTON, OKLAHOMA 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Horse Show at Tulsa State Fair 
Sept. 15-22 
ORSE breeders from Oklahoma and 
adjoining areas will compete for 
premiums totaling $2,200 and 39 
trophies at the Tulsa State Fair and 
Livestock Exposition, Sept. 15 to 22. 


Whitley Cox, general chairman of the 
horse division, expects a record number 
of entries and keen competition when the 
animals are judged in their different 
classes during the eight-day fair. 

Palominos will be shown September 
20 in three divisions, bridle path, stock 
horses and reining class, with premiums 
totaling $1,100 and 23 trophies to be 
awarded the best animals. Owners must 
have their horses in place at the fair- 
grounds by 6 a. m., Wednesday, Sept. 19, 
in order to be ready for judging the fol- 
lowing day. 

In the Quarter Horse department 
breeders will compete for $770 in pre- 
mium money and 18 trophies. Quarter 
Horse judging has been scheduled for 
Monday, Sept. 17. Animals are to be 
at the fairgrounds by 6 a. m., Sept. 15. 

This will be the second year that 
American saddle horses are shown at 
the Tulsa fair, Cox stated. A feature in- 
troduced at the 1950 fair, the animals 
will be judged Friday, Sept. 21, with 
$330 in premiums and two ribbons going 
to winners in eight classes of compe- 
tition. 


Ranch Horses and Cow Girls 


(Continued from Page 46) 

There is usually only one big steer team 
tying contest every year, but every 
ranch should have horses that have had 
some experience at heading and heeling. 

The newest cowgirl contest and the one 
utilizing the using horse of the ranch is 
the cutting contest. This contest should 
be the easiest to get into the win column 
because there are not very many con- 
testants, however, the interest is in- 
creasing. The girls seem to like the 
smaller cutting horse. The training of 
a cutting horse presents a problem that 
confronts all cutting horse trainers— 
stock to practice with and some one to 
turn back. Surely, if your horse has any 
cow sense, you can lick the other prob- 
lems for a chance at the prize money. 
The girls are finding it more profitable 
to stick to girls cutting contests, but 
enter against the men for practice. 
Quite frequently they share in the money. 

The flag race requires quite a dif- 
ferent type of horse than is used in the 
barrel race. The horse must be fast, 
with a quick stop and break and must 
not get excited at the flag stand. Since 
the flag races aren’t as plentiful as the 
barrel races, the developing of the flag 
racer has not progressed to such a de- 
gree of performance. This is the contest 
for the horse that is fast, cool and col- 
lected. Winning requires a_ certain 
amount of skill on the part of the cow- 
girl, since she must put in a flag and 
pick up another in split second timing. 

The accompanying photographs of 
each of the events are representative of 
the performance of the horse in that 
particular event. 








_ Mr. Advertiser: Your sales message 
in The Cattleman reaches both purebred 
breeder and commercial rancher. 
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Central Texas 


50 HEAD 


Sept. 29, 1951 
CLIFTON, TEXAS 











Consignors: 


HUGH H. WHITE, Keller, Texas 

FRANK MONROE & SON, Cameron, Texas 
MANS HOGGETT, Mertzon, Texas 
OLLIE NEWMAN, Mart, Texas 

JIM GILL, Coleman, Texas 

JOE WEEDON, Grosvenor, Texas 

SAM BELYEU, Walnut Springs, Texas 

J. H. ROWLAND & SON, Morgan, Texas 
JEFF T. & ANNA C. HANSON, Meridian 
CASE RANCH, El Dorado, Texas 

CARL SHEFFIELD, Brookesmith, Texas 
S. M. & J. M. MARTIN, Morgan, Texas 
N. M. BARNETT, Melvin, Texas 

B. I. DAHL, Clifton, Texas 

KALLISON RANCH, San Antonio, Texas 
E. W. GILL, Whon, Texas 

S. M. RINGNESS, Clifton, Texas 

J. G. GOLIGHTLY, Hico, Texas 

A. L. HASTER, Waco, Texas 


R. R. MASON, Henderson, Texas THIS BULL SELLS 


SAM BELYEU and EVANS FICKLIN, Valley Mills, Texas 


Included in our offering will be cattle from some of the finest Polled 
Hereford herds in Texas. In addition to this you will find a real 
Texas welcome awaiting you at Clifton. Sale starts. promptly at 1:00 
P. M., Saturday, September 29, 1951. If you desire reservations 
write the Secretary, who will secure them for you. 


For Catalog—Write to: Auctioneer 
JOE G. REECE, Secretary WALTER S. BRITTEN 
P. O. Box 830 - Waco, Texas College Station, Texas 


* CENTRAL TEXAS x 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
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Will Rogers Range Riders on Parade in Amarillo, Texas. 


Buckaroos For Fun 


Riding Clubs Furnish Recreation and Pleasure for Many 


IDING clubs are making it easy for 
thousands to rediscover the joys of 
the bridle trail. More Southwest- 

erners every year are finding relaxa- 
tion and social enjoyment in a brisk ride 
across the prairie, through the canyon, 
or up the mountain pass. The horse, 
which automobile and tractor men 
thought they had banished, is making 
a remarkable comeback as a_ pleasure 
steed. 

Not only ranchmen and farmers but 
townspeople are taking to the saddle 
again. Cowboy boots may be more use- 
ful than golf clubs to the salesman who 
wants to get next to his customers in 
the Southwest. Riding and roping are 
sports that spring from the grass roots 
of the cow country. 

Out in Dalhart, in the Texas Pan- 
handle, F. L. Jolley runs a_ successful 
business in farm implements and machin- 
ery. But in his leisure hours he turns to 
the XIT Range Riders, whose ranch- 
style clubhouse stands at the edge of 
town. This club, of which Jolley is presi- 
dent, was formed only a few years ago. 
Now it has 260 members and a plant 
worth more than $100,000. 

The clubhouse, which has a_ large 
kitchen, is well suited for dinners and 
dances. It is the site of many civic meet- 
ings, in addition to those of the riding 
club. The Range Riders generally meet 
on Sunday and, after they come in from 
the trail, like to sit on the benches and 
log rails of the porch and shoot the 
breeze about their favorite mounts. Be- 
sides this clubhouse, the group has 
stables for forty horses, a show barn and 
corrals, a ball park, a polo field, and a 
race track. 

Club members own 150 to 175 horses. 


By WAYNE GARD 


They ride both individually and _ in 
groups. When they appear in parades, 
the members use white bridles and their 
horses have white collars bearing the 
letters XIT. These letters formed the 
brand of the famous XIT Ranch, which 
had its headquarters at Dalhart. The 
three million acres of this ranch spread 
through nine counties and made an area 
almost as large as Connecticut. 

When the old XIT hands come to Dal- 
hart for their yearly reunion, the Range 
Riders turn their facilities over to the 
visitors. One of the founders of the club 
is a former XIT hand, Frank B. Farwell, 
now a wholesale dealer in oil and gaso- 
line. Farwell, in his sixties, is as firm- 
muscled as any of the younger riders and 
easily keeps his place on the trail or in 
the parade. 

More and more of the XIT Range 
Riders are acquiring registered Quarter 
Horses. Although some of the old- 
timers might be loath to admit it, these 
pedigreed animals are generally better 
mounts than the cow ponies of open- 
range days. 

Amarillo, the Panhandle capital, has 
an older riding club, the Will Rogers 
Range Riders. Formed in 1941, it has 
210 members and a clubhouse and stables 
worth $125,000. Its members keep about 
150 horses at the club and others else- 
where. The club leases three thousand 
acres of grass, which includes a trail 
through a canyon. 

Most of the Amarillo members ride on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. Some 
play a little polo on Sunday. The club 
holds a dance every other Saturday 
night and has a game room in its base- 
ment. Occasionally the members go on 
trail rides of four or five days, traveling 


about eighty miles and back and camp- 
ing out. During Waddie Week, they put 
on their own rodeo. 

The Amarillo Chamber of Commerce 
sends the Will Rogers Range Riders to 
about ten other cities a year to take part 
in parades. In January, 1947, the Range 
Riders were in the inaugural parade of 
the late Gov. Beauford Jester in Austin. 
Heading the riders on such occasions is 
Delbert G. Dalby, the club president, who 
operates an interstate trucking business. 
The club has strict qualifications for 
horses used in parades. The riders wear 
Western riding trousers, white or red 
shirts as the occasion requires, and 
broad-brimmed straw or felt hats in 
season. 

More than a hundred miles to the 
south, the Lubbock County Sheriff’s 
Posse is proving itself a live organiza- 
tion. It doesn’t yet have a clubhouse but 
has seventy members, some of whom 
stable their mounts at the Panhandle- 
South Plains fairgrounds. Formed in 
the fall of 1947, the club made thirty 
public appearances in 1949, nineteen of 
them in neighboring cities. On two re- 
cent occasions it formed a guard of 
honor for distinguished Lubbock visitors, 
Gen. Omar Bradley and President Ga- 
briel Gonzalez of Chile. 

At El Paso last February, the Lub- 
bock posse captured, for the second year 
in a row, the posse trophy of the Parada 
de Rancheros. It also served recently as 
host to thousands who came from sev- 
eral states for the opening of Girlstown. 
It is helping to raise funds for this proj- 
ect, as well as for the clubhouse which 
the riders hope to build soon. 

Fort Worth riders have the Horseshoe 
Club, with an _ attractive clubhouse, 
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stables, and riding range about seven 
miles west of the city, on the old Ben- 
brook road. It has a_ half-mile oval 
track, a straightaway for quarter races, 
and an arena for horse shows and ro- 
deos. Trails are available for those who 
want to ride along the creeks or out on 
the wide open spaces. Social activities in- 
clude square dances, barn dances, bar- 
becue suppers, and camping trips. 

In Burkburnett the Boom Town 
Mounted Square Dancers have brought 
much notice to their home city. This 
group, formed in 1946 by Charles A. 
(Buster) Morgan, has become one of 
the finest trick riding teams to be found 
anywhere. The horses are matched in 
pairs, and each rider wears a uniform 
like that of his partner but different 
from those of the other couples. The 
riders made ninety-four appearances in 
1949, going as far away as Baton Rouge, 
La., Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, 
Ark. One of their recent performances 
was at the San Angelo Rodeo and Horse 
Show last June. Especially spectacular 
is their grand figure eight, done with 
the horses running at full speed. 


Well known in San Antonio and across 
mucia of Southwest Texas is the Sheriff’s 
Mounted Posse of Bexar County. Formed 
in 1947, it has eighty-five members, in- 
cluding a forty-member drill team that 
is much in demand for parades and ro- 
deos. It has built an attractive club- 
house of native stone and granite, has 
stables with fifty-eight stalls, and has 
begun putting on an annual horse show. 
Performance of its drill team, whose 
members wear brown and tan uniforms, 
include spectacular fire jumps. 

Other Texas cities are scarcely less 
active in this field. Big Spring has a 
Sheriff’s Posse, with a clubhouse and 
grounds a mile west of the airport. For 
the last three years this club has staged 
the Big Spring Futurity, a breeders’ race 
with quarter and half-mile divisions, and 
has made it one of the big sporting events 
of the Southwest. Abilene has a Bridle 
and Saddle Club, successor to a group 
whose square-dance team was noted for 
its exhibitions. Electra, Olney, Seymour, 
Archer City, Channing, and many other 
communities have riding and roping clubs 
that participate in parades, rodeos, and, 
in some instances, calf-roping contests. 
For youngsters, Mesquite has the 
Mounted Quadrille, which does square 
dances on horseback. 

The riding clubs, which have displaced 
many of the rent stables of earlier years 
and, in some instances, rival those 
country clubs whose main interest is golf, 
are especially popular in California. 
Ray Stone, executive secretary of the 
California State Horsemen’s Associa- 
tion, reports that about 235 clubs belong 
to that organization and thzt there prob- 
ably are fifty to sixty unaffiliated clubs 
in the state. The association is spurring 
the opening of new riding and hiking 
trails for which the California Legisla- 
ture has provided funds. 

Oldest of the California groups is the 
Sacramento Riding Club, organized in 
1929. One of the most active is the gayly 
uniformed Contra Costa County Sheriff’s 
Posse, which took part in the Mardi 
Gras celebration in New Orleans in 1949. 
One of its members, Sid Lowenthal of 
Novate, took the state blue ribbon for 
a parade horse with his handsome mount, 
Bright Future. 

The local clubs have a varied list of 
activities. The Rancho Mar Vista Riding 
Club and the San Francisco Mounted 
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Lubbock County Sheriff's Posse, Lubbock, Texas. 


Patrol like to play broom polo. The 
Silverado Riders of Calistoga have a 
team that shines in ring spearing or tilt- 
ing and that won the state championship 
in this sport in 1949. The Aahmes Shrine 
Mounted Patrol of Oakland has won state 
honors with its senior drill team. The 
Tulare County Sheriff’s Posse, mounted 
on fine Palominos, has won much ap- 
plause in Pasadena’s Tournament of 
Roses. 


Trai! riding remains the chief sport 
of most of the clubs. Some of the Bak- 
ersfield Rangerettes recently rode their 
horses 250 miles to attend a convention. 
The Clear Lake Horsemen’s Association 
holds a yearly endurance trail ride that 
takes three days. On one recent excur- 
sion the riders started at the foot of 
Elk Mountain, climbed Putney Ridge, 
crossed Elk Knob, and went down the 
French Ridge to Little Horse Mountain 
and Bucknell Flat. On the second day 
they crossed Hay Rake Flat to Fir Root 
Springs and continued to Bear Creek. 
On the third day they ascended the Big 
Rock Trail to Deer Valley and went back 
to the foot of Elk Mountain, completing 
a ride of seventy miles. 


At Palm Springs the Desert Riders 
take to their saddles every week for a 
chuck-wagon breakfast. They meet at a 
different camp site each time. It may be 
among the palms and cottonwoods of 
Andreas Caryon, in some shady cove, or 
out on the desert floor with a sweeping 
view of dunes and snow-capped moun- 
tains. This group also stages a horse 
show once a year. 

Almost every large California town 
has at least one riding club. The list 
includes such names as the Tulare 
Night Riders, the Silverado Colts, the 
Rodeo Ranch Riders, Las Viajeros, the 
Saddle Straddlers, the Trailblazers, the 
Valley Vaqueros, and Riders of the Won- 
derland. Many of the groups have sep- 
arate divisions for the youngsters. In 
other cases the juniors have their own 
clubs. The Turlock Cavaliers recently 
won the state championship for junior 
drill teams. 

California’s State Park Rangers and 
their mounted deputies enforce rules and 


regulations on the riding and hiking 
trails. Loaded firearms are banned. To 
prevent forest fires, smoking and the 
building of campfires are limited to des- 
ignated places. Riders must close the 
gates they open and must refrain from 
molesting livestock. 

Although especially popular in the 
Southwest, riding clubs are also active 
in other regions. Indiana and Iowa have 
more than eighty each. Wayne Dins- 
more, who was executive secretary of 
the Horse Association of America during 
its thirty years’ existence, estimates 
that there are at least 2,500 organized 
riding clubs in the United States. 

The men, women, and youths who be- 
long to these clubs are finding prime 
recreation on horseback in the open air. 
Many of the clubs are giving children 
an opportunity to ride good horses with 
competent instruction. Some are obtain- 
ing scenic and safe bridle trails and are 
promoting closer relations between ranch- 
men, farmers, and townspeople. A large 
number are reviving interest in horses 
by holding local shows and rodeos. Thou- 
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sands of persons who have been whizzing ~ 
along highways so fast they saw little ~ 
but billboards now are rediscovering ~ 


America from the saddle. 





in Fort Worth January 7-9 
HE American National Cattlernen’s 
Association will hold its 55th an- 
nual convention in Fort Worth Jan- 

uary 7-9 and members are advised to 
make their reservations as early as pos- 
sible, Watt Reynolds, 1906 Fort Worth 
National Bank Building, Fort Worth, is 
chairman of the convention committee for 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
and all requests for reservations should 
be mailed to him. 

The Texas Hotel is to be headquarters 
for the convention and registrations, com- 
mittee meetings and the banquet will be 
held there. General meetings will be held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, two blocks 
away. 

The executive committee will hold a 
meeting the evening of January 6. 
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SOUTH TEXAS HEREFORD 
FEEDER-BREEDER ASSN. 


Fifteenth Annual 


SHOW, SALE and RODEO 


OCTOBER 29-30 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS 


Featuring Herefords 


Show - $1,980 In Premiums - Oct. 29 


$1,500 For Fitted Show — $480 For Pen Show 


SALE - 175 Head - Oct. 30 


150 BULLS — 25 FEMALES 
Both Single Lots and Pens 
W. H. HELDENBRAND, Auctioneer — GEORGE KLEIER, The Cattleman 


QUARTER HORSES: Here in the center of the Quarter Horse country, Tues- 
day morning, October 30, will be seen some of the nation’s best Quarter 
Horses in one of the highest-ranking shows in this region. 


RODEO: Bigger, better, rougher than ever, with four big performances, guar- 
anteeing plenty of action for both days. 


LANDING FIELD — Chase Field is available for private planes — located 7 


miles south of Beeville—will accommodate large planes. Chamber of Com- 
merce will furnish transportation while attending this event. 


Plan Now to Attend at 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS October 29-30 

















RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS | jfe COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
To Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 
E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 








Telephone Central-4147 Dallas, Texas 1206 Magnolia Building 











Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 
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An Endurance Race 


(Continued from Page 53) 

horse had to be checked every fifty miles 
for signs of extreme fatigue. If their 
temperature was abnormal and _ they 
showed signs of failing, they were to be 
withdrawn from the race. These rules 
were in co-operation with the requests 
of the Humane Society and the United 
States Cavalry. 


Ted Covers Mountains and Sand 


“I remember two riders especially 
well,” continued Campbell. “One was a 
Cody, Wyoming, man who rode in to join 
the race. He was riding a little black 
horse he called Ted, and hadn’t heard 
anything about the race till two or three 
days before it was to begin. He lived 
about 125 miles north of Evansville and 
he had to get on another horse and lead 
Ted over the mountains. There were no 
trailers or such conveniences then and 
no good roads. It was a hard, long trip 
to the starting point, but he was that 
kind of rider. 

“The other rider was a man named 
Workman whom I knew. He was from 
Colorado. He was riding a good horse 
and ready to take what came, as you'll 
see. His mount was a brown horse, range 
raised. 

“The race got under way and the check- 
ing began every fifty miles. Horses were 
withdrawn for this and that cause until 
finally there were only eight left and 
none of the riders were together. 

“There were about thirty miles of sand 
east of Evansville that the horses had to 
go through. It was ankle deep and hard 
going. By the fourth day, the cavalry 
horses were out and only eight riders 
and mounts were in the race. At eight 
p. m. that evening, the Cody man rode 
Ted into a livery stable at Cheyenne. 
There were watchers and caretakers sta- 
tioned at every stop to watch over the 
horses and when Ted was put up, the 
Cody man told the caretaker on duty, ‘If 
any one else comes in tonight, call me 
at once.’ 

“About two hours later, Workman came 
riding in. He dismounted and saw to his 
horse before lying down for a little sleep. 
When he turned in, he said to the watch- 
ers, ‘I don’t care who comes in, but if 
any one leaves, wake me up.’ 

“The watchers called the Cody man 
shortly and he saddled up and left. They 
let Workman get a little sleep then they 
called him and told him the Cody man 
was gone. Workman was up instantly 
and got his horse saddled and ready to 
leave. He didn’t seem to hurry much and 
wasn’t excited. He took the Cody man’s 
trail which was headed toward Greeley, 
forty-five miles away. That was half- 
way to Denver. 

What Do You Say? 

“The Cody man had reached Greeley 
when Workman rode up by his side. They 
laughed and exchanged greetings, look- 
ing each other over and each wondering 
if he looked as bearded and dusty as the 
other one. As they rode along, Workman 
said: 

“‘P’ve had the advantage over you all 
along for I’ve known where you were all 
the time but you didn’t know where I 
was. Now I’ll make you a proposition— 
take it or leave it—for it’s honorable 
and sensible.’ 

“‘*What’s that?’ the Cody man wanted 
to know. 

“ ‘Well,’ said Workman, ‘I’ve got more 
horse left than you have. You have a real 
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horse, I grant you, but he had to make 
that hard trip before the race. I mean 
to win this race, if you don’t take me up, 
but I don’t like to see good horses ruined. 
My proposition is, to ride on together to 
the finishing line and split the purse. I 
know I can win if you won’t accept, but 
as I said, I don’t want to kill my horse.’ 

“The Cody man studied it over, then he 

said, ‘Well, that’s just good sense. I don’t 
want to kill Ted either, so I'll take you 
up. 
“At 2:20 p. m. on the fifth day, both 
men rode under the line stretched across 
the street at the newspaper building. 
The crpwds had already gathered, for 
word had spread ahead of the men that 
they were coming in. It was almost like 
a parade as they rode down the street to 
the Denver Post, and there was nearly a 
riot, people trying to get to them to con- 
gratulate them. The Post arranged to 
split the purse and I think they gave 
each man a silver cup. Those fellows 
looked pretty rough; hadn’t had a shave 
and the dust was thick on them. 

“But their horses were really the cen- 
ter of attraction. They were both brand- 
ed, range horses, no pedigree. In fact, 
when the other six riders and horses got 
in hours later, even the next day, the 
horses that made it through were all 
range bred horses of unknown breeding. 

“I don’t suppose you could have bought 
that black horse of the Cody man’s or the 
brown one of Workman’s for $1,000 in 
gold after that race. 


The Cavalry Takes Notice 
“About the most interested and closest 
watching was the U. S. Cavalry. Having 


had to withdraw their own horses, and 
knowing the Cavalry should own horses 
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of the greatest endurance, they were on 
their toes to obtain such animals. This 
race fired their enthusiasm and by the 
time Capt. Henry had come from Europe 
with his plans for a remount depot, Ft. 
Reno was selected as the location of the 
first center, and horses took a rise. 

“It was in 1908 that the depot was 
established and they sent Major Allen up 
to Miles City, Montana, to buy range 
horses to be broke and trained for the 
Cavalry. He bought 450 horses in that 


H. N. Campbell, Uvalde, Texas, as he 
looks today. 
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part of the country and sent them down 
to Ft. Reno. There is where I learned 
about remount depots. I went down there 
and got work breaking horses and train- 
ing them. We were used to breaking 
horses and didn’t mind. We had plenty 
of work, for some of the ranches would 
sell the government spoiled horses and 
we would be longer breaking them, of 
course. We usually got them well broke, 
but sometimes we had one or two that 
never would quit pitching when they were 
saddled. 

“There were all classes of horse break- 
ers there at that depot. There were reg- 
ular old cowboys, ex-convicts, and most 
anyone who could ride bad horses. 

“That winter, they sent Capt. Kirby 
Walker to Kentucky and he bought 
twenty-two saddlebred horses, which he 
brought back to Ft. Reno to be trained 
for the cadets at West Point. 

“The horses brought to Ft. Reno were 
branded 5 on the hoof. The Montana 
horses were branded on the left and the 
Missouri horses on the right hoof. The 
Kentucky horses had the letter W above 
the 5 on the right hoof, to indicate West 
Point. 

“After we got the Kentucky horses, 
Capt. Guy Henry came down to train 
them. He stopped at Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
and selected eight cavalrymen and 
brought them with him to do the train- 
ing. He had the privilege of rejecting 
any of the Kentucky horses and replac- 
ing them with any horse we had. He 
exchanged five for our remounts and 
everyone he took was a branded range 
horse from Montana. 


One He Rejected 
“Some two or three months after he 








FIFTH ANNUAL 


FEEDER CATTLE | 
SHOW --- SALE 


ROY WHARTON, Dalhart, Texas 


SALE STARTS 12:30 P.M. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
TEXHOMA, OKLAHOMA 


AUGUSTINE LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO., INC. 


IN COOPERATION WITH 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, Inc. 
EXPECTING 110 TO 130 CARLOADS 
Good to Choice Herefords, Angus, Shorthorns 
Cattle Judging and Free Barbecue in Forenoon 
TROPHIES AWARDED WINNERS 
Regular Weekly Mixed Cattle Sale Following Day, Sept. 25th 


AUCTIONEERS 


COL. CLEO FERGUSON, What Cheer, Iowa 
HOWARD “BUD” PETERS, Lamar, Colorado 





Woodward, Okla. 





For information and entry blanks write either to 
Augustine Livestock Commission Co., Texhoma, Okla., 
or Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, 








REGULAR LIVESTOCK AUCTION 
EVERY MONDAY 


Modern Yards, Capacity 5,000 to 6,000 Head. 
LICENSED - BONDED - INSURED 
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see CHARDRAY 


CATTLE 


will be on exhibit at 


TEXAS STATE 
FAIR 


DALLAS 


crap Octoher 6-14 . 


CHARBRAY 


A Cross Between Charolaise and Brahman 


3/4 Charolaise 1/4 Brahman 
7/8 Charolaise 1/8 Brahman 


You May Purchase Registered Charbray From: 
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A. M. Askew Sid Smith 
Askew Ranch SV Ranch 
Richmond, Texas Hempstead, Texas 


Ben Burnside Ralph W. Hutchins L, O. Tarrant 
Franklin Plantation Hutchins Farms 3202 McKinney Ave. 
Newellton, La. Raymondville, Texas Houston 3, Texas 


Walter L. Goldston Howell B. Jones Harl R. Thomas 
Santa Anita Ranch Hilltop Ranch Thomas Ranch 
Linn, Texas Hockley, Texas Raymondville, Texas 


Robert S. Hays C. H. Langford, M. D. Fred W. Turner 
Hays Ranch Lazy L Ranch Turner Ranch 


Kerrville, Texas Bandera, Texas Weslaco, Texas 


All Breeders Listed Are Members of American Char bray Breeders Assn., 111 W. 4th St., Weslaco, Texas 














was gone, the quartermaster waved io 
me to come by his office one day. I went 
over to see what he wanted and he said: 

“*Campbell, I’ve a noble friend over at 
Ft. Snelling, Minnesota. He is an officer 
there and asked me to pick him out a 
good horse; one that’s gentle and well- 
behaved and a real horse. Do you have 
anything we could send him?’ 

“I said, ‘Major, I’m pretty sure we 
have. I believe there’s as good a horse 
as ever made a track, right here in this 
depot, and he was turned down!’ 

“He said, ‘You mean that W 5 from 
Kentucky that Capt. Henry rejected?’ 

“TI told him that was the one. He said, 
‘What did Guy V. turn him down for?’ 
I told him that I understood that the 
horse roared a little when he was run, 
‘but,’ I told him, ‘I also noticed that this 
horse arched his neck beautifully, caus- 
ing the throat latch to choke him enough 
to make him breathe like that.’ 

“He said, ‘Campbell, this may be the 
horse we’re looking for. The first time 
you have the opportunity to try him out 
on the road, you take him and see if that 
was the trouble, then come tell me what 
you think of him.’ 

“The very next day I had to make a 
trip to El Reno to bill out a car of horses 
so I saddled this horse and rode him there 
and back. When I got in, I went over 
and told Major Hardiman that I had just 
ridden the best horse that ever came to 
that remount depot and if his friend at 
Fort Snelling appreciated a good horse, 
five-hundred dollars couldn’t buy him 
after he rides him once. 

“We shipped that horse up there to Ft. 
Snelling and several weeks afterward I 
was riding by the quartermaster’s office 
and he waved me down again. He made 
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me come in and read me a letter from his 
friend at Ft. Snelling praising this horse. 
‘I was offered $350 for him,’ the letter 
read, ‘but I wouldn’t take $500 for that 
horse right now. He is the grandest horse 
I ever rode.’ 


“I think Capt. Walker paid an average 
of $135 for those Kentucky horses and 
out of the twenty-two he brought back, I 
had noticed this one above the others. 
There was nothing outstanding in his 
color but his build and carriage were per- 
fect. Also, of evenings when those horses 
came in, they had little races among 
themselves and I noticed that this par- 
ticular horse could be in the rear when 
they started, but it wouldn’t be long be- 
fore he was in the lead. The memory of 
him has stayed with me all these years 
and I still think he was the most remark- 
able horse I ever rode.” 


Mr. Campbell moved to Uvalde in 1927 
with his wife and children, and has estab- 








Champion get of sire, Post, Texas, 
Quarter Horse show, the get of Bar- 
tender, owned by McGehee Bros., Way- 
side, Texas. 
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lished himself firmly in the regard of his 
townsmen and friends. He lives at 222 
West Calera St., and at the age of 74, is 
alert and gifted with an enviable mem- 
ory. He told me that his old friend, Capt. 
Guy V. Henry was stationed at Fort Clark 
several years after he had met him at 
Fort Reno. Fort Clark, only recently 
abandoned, is located forty miles west of 
Uvalde. 





My Dream Barn 
(Continued from Page 54) 


proven cool in the hottest weather and 
warm enough, even through last winter’s 
blizzards, which were about as fierce a 
test as it is ever likely to have. 

The manada of the Tattons consists ex- 
clusively of registered Quarter Horse 
mares, nearly all their own raising, with 
a few outside mares purchased because 
of the desirability of their bloodlines as 
possible sources of good outcrosses. The 
ranch-raised mares are all direct de- 
scendants of Hickory Bill, through Albert 
and Frank, a black stallion purchased 
some years ago from the Rookes, Woods- 
boro, Texas. Until about two years ago 
they had another stallion with Hickory 
Bill blood, but when they discovered that 
he was less prepotent than their own 
mares they got rid of him and replaced 
him with Jim Campbell’s well known 
Sunbeam C, a grandson of Hickory Bill 
on his dam’s side and a great-great- 
grandson on his sire’s side. 

When their younger ranch-raised mares 
go into the manada, Sunbeam’s colts will 
thus have four direct bloodlines back to 
Hickory Bill, which is certainly some- 
thing to look forward to with interest. 








contracting form. 


MILLER RANCH 





Put them on pasture . . . they'll do the rest 


Herd Sires... 


Without question good bulls are the backbone of any 
herd of cattle. With this in mind .Miller Ranch has 
purchased, and is continuing to purchase, the best 
bulls available from the Lasater Ranch. This 4-year- 
old bull, in pasture condition, was purchased in the 
spring of 1950 and is representative of the high 
quality we are getting. These bulls, 32 of which 
we used this year, are producing top quality calves 
for us for replacement purposes and for sale to you. 


Drop us a line today for a copy of our simplified 


(Unretouched photo) 








WE STILL HAVE A FEW M-R BEEFMASTER 
BULL CALF CONTRACTS AVAILABLE 








Falfurrias, Texas 
efmasters 


HEREFORD — SHORTHORN — BRAHMA BLEND 


Our Beefmaster breeding was purchased from the original Lasater Beefmaster herds now located at Falfurrias, Texas, 
and Matheson, Colorado. 
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BREEDING QUARTER HORSES 
THAT WIN IN THE 
SHOW RING, RACE TRACK 
OR THE RODEO ARENA 





h. Q. SUTHERLAND 





PAUL & 


4000 MAIN ST. 


SUTHERLAND’S PAUL A 
P-19,794, 3 Years Old 


Many times Grand Champion, now performing as a Cutting Horse, and 
will make his bid in the larger cutting contests this fall. He will carry 





on our program to breed champion to champion to get champions. 


Come by When You Can and You Be the Judge If These 
Others Have Exaggerated 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


AT STUD 
SUTHERLAND’S PAULA 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Here are some comments from 
some of the many authoritative 
Quarter Horse visitors who are 
breeders and have judged some 

* of the largest Quarter Horse 
shows. 


* From one of the oldest and foremost breed- 
ers in the country: “You have the finest colt 
crops I have ever seen. Uniform throughout. 
They are all tops.” 

=O 
* Second visitor and prominent arter 


Horse judge: “Visited your ranch. Quite a 
bunch of colts. Saw one filly that I believe 


is the best colt I have ever seen.” 
3 


—o— 


* Another authority suid: “I had made up 
my mind to buy a certain stud, but when I 
saw your colts and young horses, I changed 
my mind and bought a young stud from 
your foreman, Slim Smith. Incidentally, I 
saw some of the best colts it has been my 
pleasure to ever look over.” 


—— 


* Two visitors last week said: “You have the 
heaviest muscled, yet most refined horses 
we have ever seen and we have seen several 
colt crops of the best breeders in the past 
few weeks. Paul A, Tuffey and Fred are 
sure top breeding horses, and as con- 
formationed horses with action to burn that 
we have seen.” 








RANCH LOCATION—-103R0 AND MISSION ROAD, OVERLAND PARK, KANSAS 
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What We Owe to the Arab 


(Continued from Page 63) 
Assyrian conquerors from the “Urbi. 
The latter were mainly Bedouins. 

Various investigators, in many lands, 
have searched for evidence to prove just 
when and where the horse made its bow 
to history. Their labors may be summed 
up in the statement that it was not until 
the period 2000 or 2100 B.C., or there- 
abouts, that it became the custom to 
record the fact that certain peoples and 
tribes possessed a strange animal which 
up to that period had never been men- 
tioned. In fact, as proof of the ignorance 
regarding this animal, the early civiliza- 
tions had no name for the horse, and 
when the Elamites came down from their 
elevated lands—probably in the Zagros 
Mountains or the foothills thereof— 
during the harvest season to work in the 
fertile valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, mounted on their small 
horses or ponies, the Mesopotamians, 
having no name for the latter, spoke 
of them as “the ass of the mountain.” It 
was natural enough to describe them 
thus, for the ass had been known for 
very many centuries to the ancient 
peoples of the East, but the latter was 
domesticated by Semites, whereas it is 
abundantly proved that the horse was 
first brought under the control of man 
by Aryan peoples. 


Tall Tales in Antiquity Too 


Grossclose (Introduction to Iran), after 
pointing out that the word itself, Iran, 
simply means “Land of the Aryan,” af- 
fects to see some affinity between the 
Aryans of the past and what he calls 
“the frontier Aryans of the American 
West,” for he writes: 

A love of horses, dexterity in their 
management, and a capacity for long 
hours in the saddle, characterize 
both. Hospitality, amiability, quick- 
ness of wit, a droll, sometimes dry 
humor—not to overlook a common 
tendency for the tall story—are 
traits that are also familiar among 
both. 

Iran, or Persia as we used to call it, 
played a most prominent part in the 
taming of the horse in the beginning, 
though it did not originate there. It is 
easy to see that nearly all the earliest 
tribes and peoples associated with the 
history of the horse in the Orient at one 
time lived in what is now modern Iran. 
Speaking of this tendency on the part 
of the different tribes who successfully 
have been named as having played a 
major role in the history of equus cabal- 
lus, let us quote from Hass, Wm. S 
(Tran): 

Whatever was the racial char- 
acter of the Elamites and though 
their civilization was borrowed from 
Mesopotamia, it is their country 
which became the birthplace of Iran 
as a political power. 

But before this happened, in the 
seventh century B.C., there became 
prominent another people, the Kas- 
sites, more closely related to the 
Iranians, if not of the same stock. 
They played a noteworthy part in the 
history of the area in which we are 
interested, and they were probably 
the ancestors of the modern Lurs, 
who, like the latter, occupied the 
central part of the Zagros moun- 
tains. 

They are supposed to have arrived 
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about 2000 B.C. from the plains north 
or northeast of the Caspian. Prob- 
ably they originated as a nomadic 
people from the steppes, since it is an 
uncontested fact that they brought 
with them the horse and introduced 
its breeding and its use into Iran and 

Mesopotamia. 

While the language spoken by the 
Kassites belongs to the Caucasian 
family, it is equally likely that they 
stemmed racially from the Indo- 
European group, of which the Iran- 
ians are so important a branch. 

About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century B. C. the Kassites 
succeeded in seizing Babylonia, 
and for more than six hundred 
years a Kassite dynasty ruled the 
land. While their contributions to 
the civilization whose orbit they en- 
tered were the horse and _ horse- 
breeding, this contact produced a 
strange and unexpected result in 
the Kassite homeland. As an out- 
come of Babylonian art and the con- 
tinuing relation with the peoples of 
the northern steppes and _ their 
crafts there developed a magnificent 
and original bronze art—known as 
the Luristan bronzes — weapons, 
trinkets, mirrors, horsebits, par- 
ticularly representations of animals, 
in which stylization and naturalism 
merged into an art of rare perfec- 
tion. 

First “Cow-Punchers” of History 

As further proof of the dominance of 
Aryan civilization in the domestication 
of the horse, we refer again to Gross- 
close: 

They were great horse-breeders; 
and these Aryan tribes of Iran were 
the earliest people in history to em- 
ploy the horse for drawing wagons. 
It was from them that the civiliza- 
tions of Sumeria and Babylonia be- 
came acquainted with the use of the 
horse. These Iranian tribes were also 
the first “cow-punchers” of history. 
Their Gothic hymns speak highly of 
the herd and herdsman . . . The first 
known highways for wheeled traffic 
were the “royal” roads built by 
Darius, the Persian. 

Settled among the mountains of Iran 
were the Medes and the Persians. The 
Medes occupied the regions of what are 
now Kurdistan and Azerbaijan, on the 
borders of the old Assyrian Empire, the 
capital of which was Nineveh, near 
modern Mosul. The Persians settled in a 
region farther south in what is now the 
province of Fars. 

Ecbatana (now identified as modern 
Hamadan) was established by the 
Medes as their capital, and early in the 
seventh century B.C., in alliance with the 
Babylonians, they attacked Assyria. The 
devastation caused by this assault in 
which the horse and the wheel are men- 
tioned together in history as major in- 
struments of warfare, is described with 
graphic realism in the Scriptures. 

Nineveh was destroyed, and with it 
the empire of the Assyrians disappeared 
from history. 

It will be noticed in reading about 
the exploits of the ancient peoples of the 
East that civilizations come and go. 
Names no longer in use represent tribes 
in Persia, or Iran as it now is called, 
whose history is closely associated with 
that of the horse; and when we realize 
that for many centuries fine horses of the 
Arab general type have been bred within 
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A Long Tail 


This picture was sent to us by Roberta E. Jones, Beau Vista Farm, East Pales- 
tine, Ohio. The horse is an American Saddle stallion, Jacque Peavine # 21773. Miss 
Jones says that although the tail was only 9% feet long in this photo, that on the day 
she wrote to us she untied and unbraided it and to her surprise it was 10% feet long. 
She says she gives the tail no care outside of keeping it braided and tied up so that he 
can not step on it. It has never been washed and has never had any kind of oil or 


hair preparation of any kind used on it. 


Miss Jones says this long tail seems to be hereditary, as she has a coming 4-year- 
old gelding son of his whose tail now is six inches on the ground. She says the son’s 
tail is just like the tail of his sire—very soft and glossy. 

Miss Jones got this stallion along with his dam from Mr. George Harsh, Jr., of 
Memphis, Tennessee in 1948. The horse, she says, is large, a chestnut color with 
auburn tail and red mane and weighs around 1200 pounds. In the picture with Jacque 
Peavine is Mrs. E. Everett Jones, mother of Roberta Jones. 











the confines of that kingdom, our in- 
terest as students of horse history is 
quickened. 

Both the Lurs and the Bakhtiaris are 
“horsemen by nature,” we are informed, 
“and they have provided the cavalry of 
both ancient and modern Persian kings. 

Some of the finest riding horses of 
modern times were bred and born in 
Persia. Grossclose mentions in his book 
already cited, in a footnote on p. 10: 
“An Iranian army colonel of my acquaint- 
ance told me that as a youth he rode 
every weekend from Teheran to Kasvin 
and back in visiting his betrothed. Kas- 
vin is 96 miles from Teheran.” 


Prof. Ridgeway’s Theory 


Professor Ridgeway has gone to con- 
siderable pains in trying to prove that 
what he calls the “hot-blooded” horses 
of the plains—Arabs in other words— 
in contradistinction to the rough, Mon- 
golian pony and the “cold-blooded” 
horses of Europe, had their original 
home in Libya, North Africa. It cannot 
be doubted that horses of the Arabian 
type inhabited Northern Africa at an 
early date, but this fact in itself is not 
regarded by critical judges as evidence 
that they originated there, nor has it 
been proved that they were not found 
elsewhere at the same period. 


Despite the profound studies of Ridge- 
way and his elaborate premises and ef- 
forts to prove his contentions in the 
matter, it has been advanced with per- 
haps more plausibility by equally learned 
scholars that the Arabian horse is of 
Asiatic origin. Dr. Duerst, an investiga- 
tor of recognized eminence in his field, 
who made a deep study of the origin of 
domestic animals, maintains the Arab 
to be of Asiatic origin; so do many other 
learned authorities; many of these have 


been quite insistent that it was from 
the East and not from the West that fine 
horses first entered Egypt. Not only 
that, but the available evidence would 
seem to confirm the theory that other 
categories of domestic animals found in 
Africa today had their origin in Asia. 

Every student of animal husbandry, 
and even many of our boys in high 
school, remember the names of the three 
oriental stallions whose blood is respon- 
sible mainly for the birth of the great 
racing or running horse known as the 
Thoroughbred. Without the blood of the 
Arab there could be no Thoroughbred is 
axiomatic. Not only that, without the 
blood of the Arab, none of the lighter 
horse breeds and a few of our most es- 
teemed pony breeds could have come 
into being. Truly the Arab is the “father 
of breeds.” What, then, has made him 
so? The answer is epitomized in two 
words: Blood tells. 

We should go to the literature of trav- 
elers who have lived for years among 
the Arabs, who speak the Arabic lang- 
uage fluently, and who are sympathetic 
to oriental customs and philosophy, if we 
would understand the outstanding virtues 
of the Arab horse, and how it is nur- 
tured, trained, and reared. Only an animal 
whose blood is treasured in the highest 
degree could be expected to transmit his 
sterling qualities to his descendants in 
a manner commensurate with his high 
prestige. Noblesse oblige could truly be 
invoked in the case of the Arabian horse 
to a degree greater than in any other. 

It should be observed that man 
strains and even breeds of the Ara 
exist, and the Arabian tribes themselves 
are inclined to regard animals descended 
from the traditional five equine families 
as the only true and pure Arabs. Not 
even these are strictly homogeneous: 
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they vary in size and type as the source 
or the particular district from which 
they spring, yet all are unmistakably 
purebred and recognized as such by dis- 
criminating Arab horsemen. 


“Meet the Arab” 

In that interesting little book with the 
above title, written by John Van Ness, 
who lived during several decades among 
the Arab peoples, we glean much regard- 
ing the high estimation in which the 
Arab regards his horse and the reasons 
for this quasi-idolatry of a dumb 
animal. 

Van Ness tells us, p. 77: 

It is when you talk of horses that 
Bedouin eyes light up. Horses are 
bred only where they can live and 
move readily, as on the steppes of 
Arabia proper or in the regions of 
Syria and Iraq. But there you find 
the Arabian horse at his best. There 
are, of course, many strains and 
breeds, all of which are carefully re- 
membered and guarded. Pretend- 
ing one day to have more money 
than I had, I asked a sheik to sell 
me one of his famous mares which 


Fine Bulls Build pn op be pure white, a rather 
unusual color. 


“TI will sell you,” said he, “one- 


a eighth of one of her legs for five 
hundred rupees.” The process would 
ine er S BS 88a be this: If the mare foaled, my 
- —— eee a quarter, one 
. . so, throu her four legs, an 
Herd sires like Resoto Flato 51st, above, make Flato through her offspring. The thity- 
: ‘ d d ine, be it t 
Brahmans good. All our herd!sires are descendants of be it filly. Saw Gite dae + snd 
n : ‘ 500 ($175). 
the mighty Manso. They carry on the championship Ki, “il is never tethered by 
bloodline that means more profit in purebreds or crosses. ee pg Wad PR cmscase 
to stakes driven into the ground, 
and occasionally by thin iron rings 
as —~@ around the hind feet and locked to 
ne oo” something immovable. The shoes are 
ow solid disks, generally with a hole 
d in the center, and frequently one 
hind foot is left unshod to afford 
yp ven —— wae ~. night, 
I have been assured, was riding in 
Follow this map to our stock farm—located between Robstown the sky when his horse cast a shoe, 
and Alice, near Banquete, off Highway 44. which you can see whenever you see 
the full moon. The bridle is gener- 
ally only a headstall, and the horse, 
or more often, the mare, is con- 
trolled by your leg pressure or light 
tap on the side of the neck. 

With her sensitive ears always 
cocked your way, she will antici- 
pate and understand your slightest 
command. A sheik will rise to his 
feet and do honor to an animal of 























Mr. Commercial Cattleman: 
You owe it to yourself to check into the 
advantages offered by BRANGUS ... 
the BIG blacks that bring tops on the 
beef market! 
Write for Free Information and 
Descriptive Folder 


AMERICAN BRANGUS 
ASSOCIA 
BREEDERS TION Georgia Brown, champion mare, Fost, 


P.O. Box 81-C - Phone 1200 - Vinita, Okla. Texas, Quarter Horse show, owned by 
George Samson, Post, Texas. 
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C.T. McMurtry RANCHES 


Preacher G 


P-4444 


* He is a CHAMPION 


* by a CHAMPION, 


* sire of CHAMPIONS | 


% 
© 
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@ Preacher G is by Bartender P-2295 by Manitobian 692 by Chubby P-656 by Mid- 
night by Badger by Peter McCue. 


@ Preacher G is from a long line of top Quarter Horses that are able to pass their 
good qualities down from generation to generation for improvement of the 
breed. All of his ancestors are well known to all Quarter Horse breeders. 


@ Preacher G and his get have speed, cow sense, conformation, disposition and 
balance plus breeding. 


His latest winning was Get of Sire at the recent Amarillo Show. 
His son, Ike Rude, was Grand Champion Stallion, an honor that 
went to Preacher G just two years ago. 


STANDING AT STUD 


to approved Quarter mares 


PAT S L AV I N aria sarc Stetina 
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pure strain. The horses eat barley 
and dates, with such green pasturage 
as is available, but subsist also on 
camel’s milk. Indeed foals of camels 
are sometimes killed to provide a 
greater supply of milk for the horses. 
A horse will eat roasted meat if 
hungry enough. Bedouins will cut the 
tails of their horses as a sign of 
mourning or in token of planned re- 
venge. 


Carl R. Raswan tells in “Drink- 
ers of the Wind,” (Hutchinson and 
Co., Ltd.) that when wounded and a 
prisoner in Libya during the last 
war, his horse, Ghazal, pined away 
and would have died, but was re- 
vived when he smelled his master’s 
shirt which was brought to him. 


Nejd: Fountain Head of the Arab Race 
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other towns ranging from five to twenty 
thousand people, until Ridyadh, the 
capital, with over thirty thousand, is 
reached. Ridyadh is described as a de- 
lightful oasis, with a temperate climate 
and gardens containing fruits and vege- 
tables in great variety. Here rules Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Saud, in his towering mud- 
built palace with its watchtowers and 
battlements, its huge guest halls and its 
dungeons. Ibn Saud’s lightest whisper 
is said to be law and is heard throughout 
the land—“he has made the whole penin- 
sula safer than our city streets,” says 
Van Ness. 


After repeating once more that it is 
in the Nejd that the finest Arabian 
horses are bred, he relates that some- 
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times it becomes necessary to slaughter 
a camel to obtain the water stored in 
its paunch and entrails. The liquid is fil- 
tered through a garment and is drunk 
by the Arabs and even by the horses. 
Van Ness remarks: “They tell me it is 
quite potable though I have never tried 
it.” As to the milk supply furnished 
usually by the camel in the desert for 
both humans and horses, we are told 
that a milch camel with ample pasturage 
provides about four quarts of milk 
a day,” which is, however, extremely 
rich in quality. 

Scarcity of water in the desert is an 
ever-present menace, but Providence has 
provided in the camel which, while it can 
go for about twenty-five days in winter 
and about five days in summer without 
water has, on innumerable occasions, 
saved Arabian families from death by 
thirst. Musil (The Manners and Cus- 


Van Ness confirms that which many 
travelers in Arabia have emphasized: 
Nejd is the fountain head of the Arab 
race: 


toms of the Ruwala Bedouins) says that 
there is hardly a member of a Ruwala 
tribe who has not on some occasion drunk 


Within these barriers of moun- 
tains and blankets of sand lies Nejd, 
a plateau averaging four thousand 
feet above sea level and constitut- 
ing about half the area of the penin- 
sula. It is largely steppeland, with 
peaks up to five thousand feet, and 
traversed by three main wadi sys- 
tems. In the north is the Jebel Sham- 
mar region with Hail as its principal 
city, containing fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. It is the center of an oasis 
irrigated in winter by flood water 
which comes down the wadis, and by 
wells which tap the seemingly per- 


Champion produce of dam, Post, Texas, 
Quarter Horse show, the produce of 
Record’s Lady Brown, owned by Obed 


water from a camel’s paunch. He con- 
firms what Van Ness says about 
slaughtering a camel in time of dire 
emergency, but in some cases, he tells 
us, a camel is made to vomit water into 
a vessel by thrusting a stick down its 
throat. He assures us that if the camel 
has been watered within a day or two, 
the liquid is “tolerably drinkable.” 

Hiitti informs us that the camel was 
introduced into Palestine and Syria on 
the occasion of the invasion of the 
Midianites in the eleventh century B.C. 
(Judges 6:5). This would appear to be 
the first reference to this animal in 
literature. 


ennial underground rivers. 


Further south the traveler comes to Doughty, Charles M., in his compre- 


Caraway, Hereford, Texas. 








We own an outstanding son of 
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His colts would suit anyone 


HIGH BARBAREE 22,689 


e Grand Champion Cleburne 1950 
@ Grand Champion Beeville 1950 * 
@ Reserve Champion Killeen 1950 
e First Place Chicago 1950 

@ Grand Champion Waco 1951 
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hensive and delightful “Travels in 
Arabia,” divulges much of interest re- 
lating to the Arabs themselves, but pre- 
sumably was not much of a horseman, 
for he has not much to say about man’s 
noblest friend. The little he says, how- 
ever, is of interest. Speaking of Emir 
Mohammed’s stud in the Nejd district, 
he writes: 

His stud is of good Nejd blood; 
another told me the Emir’s stud is 
divided in troops of fifty or sixty, all 
mares or all horses together. The 
foals and fillies after weaning are 
herded likewise by themselves. The 
troops are dispersed in the wilder- 
ness, now here, now there, near or 
far off, according to the yearly 
springing of the wild herbage. 


The Emir’s horses are grazed in 
nomad -wise; the forefeet hop- 
shackled, they are dismissed to 
range from the morning. Barley or 
other grain they taste not: they are 
led home to the booths, and teth- 
ered at evening, and drink the 
night’s milk of the she-camels, their 
foster-mothers. It may seem that the 
West Nejd Prince possesses horses 
and camels to the value of a quar- 
ter million pounds sterling. 
Arabs as Weight Carriers and Stayers 

That ardent standard-bearer of the 
Arab horse, Sir James Penn Boucaut, in 
“The Arab: The Horse of the Future,” 
emphasizes, in some well chosen anec- 
dotes, the marvelous qualities of oriental 
steeds. A few of these stirring tales 
are borrowed from the experiences of 
others, and some are told directly. He 
quotes from Major General Tweedie, one 
of the best informed of practical horse- 
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men of the past, with intimate associa- 
tions relating to Arabs and related types. 
The general points out, he says, that 
fifty-three years ago (now nearly a 
century ago) Captain Horne, of the Brit- 
ish Horse Artillery, undertook to ride 
his gray Arabian, Jumping Jimmy, 400 
miles in five days, and accomplished the 
feat on the Bangalore Racecourse, India, 
before crowds of spectators, with three 
hours and five minutes to spare. 


The same general quotes from Captain 
Nolan’s book on cavalry wherein an ac- 
count is given of a Persian troop-horse, 
only 14 hands high, that was ridden 
throughout an 800-mile march in India 
by a trooper of the 18th Hussars. This 
eavalryman weighed with all his ac- 
coutrements 22% stone (315% pounds). 
At the crossing of the Kistna, a broad 





First prize produce of dam, Hub of 
the Plains Quarter Horse show, Lub- 
bock, produce of Ginger Daley, owned by 
Aaron Roper, Vineyard, Texas. 
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and dangerous river, his rider scorned 
the ferry boat, and, declaring that a 
Hussar and his horse should never part 
company, gallantly stemmed the cur- 
rent in heavy marching order. The gen- 
eral contrasts this great feat with a 
field of Australian horses in a steeple- 
chase in India, which was completely 
stopped by what they had to encounter. 
Some fell, others would jump only what 
they thought proper, and not one passed 
the judge’s box; and afterwards, when 
their owners were protesting against the 
course, a battery sergeant-major of the 
Hyderabad contingent, who happened to 
be present on his regimental horse—an 
Arab Galloway—rode him over every 
obstacle. 


Boucaut denounces bigness in a riding 
horse. He says “the town Arabs of 
Arabia, like the ‘swells’ of London town, 
admire large animals, and the Turks 
think that a Pasha ought to be on a horse 
like an elephant; but the Bedouin Arab 
knows better, and realizes that the power 
which the compact little Arab possesses 
to carry a heavy man both far and fast 
is very remarkable.” 


General Tweedie asserts that he had 
spent the best hours of a long life in the 
saddle or on the coach-box, and had 
marched, on horses of different breeds, 
from Annesley Bay to Magdala, and 
from Peshawar to Cabul, as well as over 
large parts of India, Persia, and Arabia, 
and had also for several years been 
adjutant of a regiment mounted on 
Arabs. He maintains that for certain 
uses the Arabian horse stands unrivalled. 
“With all his faults,” says General 
Tweedie, “he is such a horse as can never 
be produced again.” 
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He mentions a certain Arab horse “as 
an Eastern evergreen, in the possession 
of General and Mrs. Turnbull, formerly 
of Calcutta, and later of Brighton, Eng- 
land, which had been brought from India 
eighteen years before. This animal was 
at least twenty-four years old, and to 
all appearances was as young as ever, 
especially when mounted.” He explains a 
peculiarity of the pure Arab, that of 
sometimes appearing to be _ hollow- 
backed, which, he points out, is not really 
so. He shows that the phenomenal Eng- 
lish race horse, Eclipse, whose pedigree 
revealed him to be exceedingly strong in 
Arab blood, was a little higher behind 
than in front, and remarks that in the 
Arabian also the hindquarters are fre- 
quently higher than the forehand. The 
general suggests that in picking Arabs 
for racing it is not a bad plan to take 
Eclipse as a model. 

It is remarked that the Hon. A. Stew- 
art’s famous Arab was a horse whose 
measurements were 14 hands and a 
%-inch at the withers, and 14 hands 
2%-inches over the loins, for which at 
first he was laughed at, says the gen- 
eral, more than he was admired. After 
he had showed his quality, however, all 
the self-styled judges, as usual, merely 
said that no one could form an opinion 
of an Arab. 

William Robinson Brown, in_ his 
meritorious work, “The Horse of the 
Desert” (Macmillans), gives with un- 
doubted authority much data relating to 
the size, height, color, etc., etc., of the 
Arabian horse. Regarding height, he has 
this to say: 

Typical Arabs range from 14-1 
to 15-1 (144-155 cms.); occasionally 
specimens are found above or be- 
low these heights. A fair average 
would be 14-3 hands (150 cms.); but 
it is said the high head and tail 
carriage and springy gait give the 
Arabian horse an impression of 
greater size. 

Some strains are noted for their 
greater size than others: the 
Mu’niqi sometimes reaches 15-3 
hands (160 cms.), a strain desired by 
those wishing to produce size and 
speed rather than refinement. The 
Saqlawi, and particularly the ’Ubay- 
an strains, vary from 14 to 15 hands 
(141-152 ecms.). These strains ex- 
hibit the most refinement of head 
and conformation and are _ highly 
prized by the Arabs themselves. 
Brown points out that the celebrated 

English Thoroughbred, Gimcrack (1764- 
1771), was only a little over 14 hands. 
Out of thirty-five races he won twenty- 
seven. 

Much can be said of this question of 
size. William Day, eminent English au- 
thority on racing said: “A good big 
horse may beat a good little one over 
a short course, or even at a mile or so, 
but I think at three or four miles a gocd 
little one would beat the best big one T 
ever saw.” At the same time admittedly 
good Arabians have excelled that were 
of more than average size. It is a ticklish 
question. Brown suggests: “The breeder 
who desires size in pure Arabians, there- 
fore, can get it, but his horses will not 
run even in quality .. . The foal com- 
monly takes size from the dam—this 
has been the experience of the American 
Remount.” 

Weight.—Arabians range from 800 to 
1000 pounds (353-553 kgms.), with oc- 
casional specimens over or under these 
weights. 
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Color.—Most predominant color in 
Arabia, also the most prized, says 
Brown, is blood-bay, with black mane, 
tail and legs. White markings on the head 
and legs is common in Arabs, whatever 
the color of the robe. Frequently small 
white marks are found elswhere on the 
body, and “are sometimes ‘flea-bitten’ 
with sprinklings of rose-marble spots. 
They are never parti-colored, like the 
mustangs and broncos of the West, and 
erroneously called Arabians.” 

Of the prized ’Anazah strain of pure 
Arabs, perhaps thirty-five per cent, says 
Brown, are bay; fifteen per cent chest- 
nut and browns, with an occasional (very 
rare) pure white. Very light-colored 
chestnuts are looked upon with disfavor, 
if they have light manes and tails; while 
duns, piebalds, and yellows definitely in- 
dicate cross-breeding. Blacks are ex- 
tremely rare, and are thought to contain 
Turkoman blood. Many blacks are found 
among the Turkoman tribes. 

An old Arab proverb runs: The fleet- 
est of horses is a chestnut; the most en- 
during the bay; the most spirited the 
black, the most blessed the one with a 
white forehead. According to the Ency. 
Americana (p. 383): 

The Arabian horse and his kins- 
man, the Barb, are desert horses, 
accustomed to live on scanty food and 
little water. They are continually 
exposed to the heat of the desert 
sands, yet are hardy and capable of 
going long distances carrying loads 
equal to one-fourth of their own 
weight. The Arab type of horse dif- 
fers from all others both in confor- 
mation and anatomically, having only 
five lumbar vertebrae, while, with 
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rare exceptions, other horses have 
six. Also, the usual callosities of the 
hind legs are very small and some- 
times non-existent. Those of the 
front legs are small, and the ergots 
on the fetlocks are hardly dis- 
tinguishable. Such differences could 
not be accounted for by change of 
climate, environment, or forage. 
They constitute a strong argument 
for those who hold that the Arab is 
an original stock. 


As a fitting conclusion to this article 
perhaps the initial stanza of James 
Bayard Taylor’s lovely and appropriate 
poem, “Bedouin Song,” may not be out 
of place. Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) is 
not read today as he used to be read. He 
crowded into his fifty-odd years much 
adventure and romance. His life was a 
happy and shifting one; he wandered 





Cuban Lebra, champion gelding, Post, 
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where he wanted to go. In 1849, having 
already tramped through Europe, he de- 
cided to sail around Cape Horn to Cali- 
fornia, where he spent several months 
among the forty-niners. From 1851 to 
1853 he sojourned in the East, visiting 
Egypt, Syria, India, and China; and 
doubtless received his inspiration at that 
time for the beautiful lyrics, which 
breathe something of the romance 
and passion associated with life in the 
desert. 

Is it any wonder that a traveler with 
literary gifts should, after seeing a num- 
ber of these magnificent desert steeds 
of purest strain and after having been 
subjected to all the fascinating influences 
of the Orient, rise to the occasion and 
express his emotions in lyrical form? 
Many have done so, but none better than 
our own American songster, Bayard 
Taylor: 


From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 


Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my ery: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold. 
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advice to “forget the whole thing,” was 

but a thinly-veiled threat of things to BRUSH 

—_ . he ee his Ben a 
ers he approached dismissed him with, 
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are their owner’s private property .. . 


with Civil War on this is no time for “The Saw 


sentiment for animals . . . people are 


suffering.” . 

A few agreed. James Roosevelt, John With 
Jacob —— and Horace pe yo were 
among the prominent men of the times 9 
who signed his paper requesting a charter Two Saws 
for the American Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals. * 
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ticians_until his voice wore weak and ness firm. na TP SPE Re a ee 
thin. His gaunt figure, immaculately Only one man required for all operations ged for years of rough service, at a low 
dressed neg” a art sight at the of machine. maintenance cost. 
state capitol. Finally his burning desire 
for positive action, plus the small but ny my | the ly and cont 
influential group behind him back in et ing. catengiod ie bru 
New York City, won out, and on April ‘ no comparison. See this new method of 
19, 1866, a bill chartering the society For full details and demonstration without obligation write 
— perme. In a few oy ove per se ee 

ruelty Law was enacted which adjudged 
Cruelty Law was enacted which adjudged | |) FIAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
injures or cruelly beats a horse, or any LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 
other animal, guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

From this humanitarian with but one 
goal the transition from a talker to a 
do-er was no trick at all, though his anti- 
cruelty society associates found it try- 
ing. Hurrying home from the railroad 
station, and with the copy of the new 
bill and charter in his pocket, he stopped 
short at the sight of a man whipping 
his horse. Bergh walked up to him and 
said politely, “My friend, you can’t do 
that any more.” 

The man stared in amazement and 
asked, “Can’t beat my own horse? The 
devil I can’t!” 

“You are breaking the law and I can 
have you arrested for that,” said Bergh 
whipping out the copy of the law. The 
ruffian swore, and called Bergh names. 
He threatened a fight but finally jumped 
on his wagon and was off. 

Bergh feeling not quite so jaunty as 
before, told his wife that evening, “En- 
forcing the law here in America where 
everyone is so independent is going to 
be very different from a country where 
people are frightened by a little gold 
braid.” 

Within a few days he made his first 
arrest. He had hauled into court a 
butcher driving a dray load of calves 
down the street. The calves’ legs were 
tied and the creatures had been thrown 
into the cart helter-skelter, one on top 
another. In the swaying cart they 
gouged one another with their sharp 
hooves, and bumped their heads until 
they bled. 

The magistrate knew nothing of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals but did know that people had 
always carted calves and sheep in that 
manner. He was afraid to convict the 
butcher, afraid other judges would laugh 
at him if he sent a man to jail on such a 
silly charge! 

Bergh insisted and cited the law 
again, and —_. Finally the butcher was Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
fined a small amount, and let go. Association, Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth. 
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Time and again in the next few weeks 
he was to see case after case dismissed 
or the culprit given only a small fine 
and let go. Bergh fumed with exaspera- 
tion. He saw his biggest and most im- 
mediate problem. People did not know 
about the society and the few who did 
were indifferent. 

“We must stir them up,” he told mem- 
bers, “We must do something that will 
cause the whole town to talk about it, 
read about it, and argue about it. But 
what?” 

And then he hit upon an idea. Turtles! 


He had seen them lying on the deck of 
a schooner at the waterfront. Forty of 
them, brought up from the tropics. Their 
flippers pierced and tied, they lay on 
their backs. They could not move and 
had been like that for several weeks, 
without food and water. 

Here was a way to wake people up! 
Most of them would think a turtle’s suf- 
fering unworthy of consideration and if 
he came to its defense most of the city 
would soon know of it. 

He marched the Captain and the entire 
crew off to the station house. People left 
whatever they were doing, clamoring for 
a seat at a trial where a man was crazy 
enough to defend a boat load of turtles. 
The courtroom was packed. 

Bergh acted as his own lawyer. The 
defense started off by maintaining that 
the turtle was not an animal and since 
the law applied only to animals, Bergh 
had no case. 

Bergh replied that since it was not a 
vegetable, not a mineral, then it must be 
an animal, and though low in the animal 
species, it still could suffer pain. 

The trial dragged on for hours and 
then recessed. The next morning the 
whole town was excited and talking. One 
newspaper carried a cartoon of Bergh 
and a big turtle. The turtle was hugging 
him with his flippers and saying. “You’re 
the only friend in the world that loves 
me living.” 

A restaurant near the courthouse drew 
crowds, with a large turtle in its front 
window. It lay on a bed of silk with a 
pillow under its head, and a placard 
above. It read, “We are making his few 
remaining days comfortable, but he will 
be soup and steak on Thursday this 
week. Members of the SPCA are cordially 
invited to dine here that day.” 

The trial lasted six weeks and the 
judge finally gave his decision. Bergh 
lost. The conclusion read, “A turtle is 
an insect, not an animal .. . to bore 
holes in a turtle’s fin does not hurt him 
any more than the bite of a mosquito 
hurts a human.” 

But the turtle case served its purpose. 
At last the society was in the spotlight! 

Bergh was now besieged with com- 
plaints. People ran to him day and night. 
He worked the clock around and still 
could not do all that was needed. Up be- 
fore dawn he would go to the railroad 
yards to check on the unloading of cattle 
cars, and from then on, all day, he made 
his rounds. 

He addressed children in the schools, 
and he lectured at clubs. At night there 
were letters to answer, articles to write, 
and speeches to prepare. 

The worse the weather, the more work 
he had to do. Wearing a heavy coat and 
high fur-cuffed boots, he would plow up 
to the stockyards where hundreds of head 
of cattle were crowded into the open 
yards. Each animal was coated in a 
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sheet of ice. He would berate the owners, 
plead and beg them to build shelters in 
the yards. He usually ended up by ar- 
resting them. “If I take them to the 
station house often enough, some day 
those fellows will build barns,” he told 
Matilda determinedly when she remon- 
strated with him about going out in a 
sleet storm. 

It seemed to Bergh that no creature 
came in for greater abuse than draft 
horses who pulled the horse cars, stages, 
and drays of every description. Most of 
them were given just enough food to 
keep them alive and a shot in the head 
when their usefulness was over. They 
were his biggest problem. 


The street railways were his first 
chief target. New York City had sixteen 
lines of horse railway, and 800 horse 
cars flourishing on the popularity of a 
nickel fare. They were always jammed 
with passengers and in 1860 a rebellion 
against the scandal of overloading 
streetcars was already under way. But 
only on the grounds of human discom- 
fort. No one seemed to mind the in- 
justice of a skinny pair of horses strain- 
ing to pull a car weighing some 8,000 
pounds, plus the same amount of human 
weight. 

After meeting nothing but rebuffs 
from the transit companies, at the height 
of a blizzard in February, Bergh went 
into positive action against them. At the 
five o’clock rush hour, as the overloaded 
ears drawn by straining horses, ap- 
proached the downtown section, Bergh 
appeared in front of the first car. 
He demanded that four horses be hitched 
to the vehicle instead of two. When the 
driver angrily refused, Bergh calmly un- 
hitched the panting, exhausted horses, 
and tied them to a nearby post. The car 
behind stopped, and the next, and the 
next. Passengers fumed inside the chilly 
ears. Drivers swore, but at seven that 
evening the cars were still stalled in 
long frozen lines. 

The next day newspapers carried the 
headlines, “Bergh on a Bender.” . 
“Five Thousand People Go Without 
Dinner to Oblige Bergh.” . . . and just 
one called him “The Good Genius of the 
Storm.” 

The railways lost a good many dollars. 
Their customers were thoroughly angry, 
but now they began to pay attention 
to Bergh’s demands for humane treat- 
ment of horses. In the snowstorm Bergh 
had driven home the fact that the law 
was on his side. 

He next attacked the stage companies. 
They were forever using lame horses to 
drag heavy loads. He became so great a 
menace that they banded together to sue 
him for $25,000 damages each. They 
sought an injunction restraining him, but 
the courts denied the injunction. The 
suits were dropped. 


Salt on the city streets had long been 
declared illegal except on the grades and 
curves, but in defiance of the law hun- 
dreds of bushels of salt ‘vere daily 
sprinkled on Broadway. The hooves of 
the car horses sloughed off from the 
irritation. In one hour Bergh stood in 
front of the City Hall and counted 122 
horses passing with feet and fetlock 
joints bandaged. A New York physician 
for years had been protesting that the 
salty slush froze the feet of city school 
children but not until 1876 did Bergh suc- 
ceed in procuring a bill effective in pre- 
venting this nuisance to both humans 
and horses. 
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At this time New York City hospitals 
did not maintain a single ambulance for 
human beings, but Bergh planned, built, 
and put into action a fleet of ambulances 
for horses who fell on the streets. Be- 
fore this a fallen horse often froze to 
death where it fell on. the slippery 
streets. He also invented a derrick for 
extricating horses from holes and mire. 


The insurance companies of the day 
hampered his efforts. They would refuse 
payments on “mercy killings” and an in- 
stance is reported in a Brooklyn news- 
paper that a horse escaping from a stable 
fire, wandered half-alive on the streets 
for days, its hide almost burned from 
its body. The owner would not allow it 
killed. He wanted to collect the insur- 
ance of $500. 

These livestock insurance companies 
also played a part in the recurrent stable 
fires which were such a nightmare to the 
SPCA. In the holocaust of the stables of 
the Eighth Avenue Horse Car Company 
in 1879, some 275 horses perished. All 
were insured. The horses were kept on 
the second, third, and even fourth floor 
of the building, while the first floor 
and only means of exit, housed the 
carriages and cars. 

Bergh was often at loggerheads with 
other powerful factions. The “sporting 
ring” interests holding dog-fights and 
cock-fights hated him. He eventually 
chased them out of town. 

The foreign sport of bullfighting 
aroused him to the highest peaks of in- 
dignation, and when the Spanish Consul 
General in New York proposed a “hu- 
mane” bullfight for the entertainment 
of the people, he received a very chilly 
reception from the SPCA. 

The bullfight was finally held but it 
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became a very tame affair with Bergh 
monitoring each event and 70 police- 
men acting as chaperones. A second bull- 
fight scheduled was attended by only 25 
people and thus New York City was rid 
of bullfights forever. 

However, four years later, Dodge City, 
Kansas, took the bullfight to its bosom 
and made it the chief attraction of its 
Fair. On the fourth of July, 1884, it held 
a fight with 12 wild Texas bulls and a 
cheering audience of four thousand. The 
SPCA protested to the mayor and warned 
that bullfighting was against the laws 
of the United States but he reportedly 
made this classic answer, “Hell! Dodge 
City ain’t in the United States!” 

Teddy Roosevelt’s hunting activities 
caused Bergh much worry because the 
prominent Roosevelt family had all been 








Plains arter Horse show, Lubbock, 
the get of Rey Del Rancho, owned by 
King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas. 
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signers to his original charter. He wrote 
them many pointed but polite letters 
remonstrating about the practice of 
using live pigeons in their shooting 
matches, He finally secured a municipal 
ordinance against this, but the shoots 
were only moved a few miles outside to 
the suburbs. 

When P. T. Barnum’s Broadway 
Menagerie was at the height of its popu- 
larity, Bergh attacked the master show- 
man for housing his animals in fire-trap 
flimsy buildings. Barnum paid no atten- 
tion. On the night of July 13, 1865, a 
great fire broke out. Lions and tigers 
burst their bars and began fighting one 
another; alligators died in their steaming 
tanks, and monkeys and birds beat 
wildly at their cages. All perished. 

Barnum was philosophic. He built a 
new museum in another unsubstantial 
building. In March of the next year he 
burned out again with loss of most of his 
wild animal life. 

Again he built, and once again in 1873 
he lost by fire all save two elephants 
and a camel. 

Bergh had warned him these disasters 
might befall. Now Barnum reformed. 
He housed his new show in a fireproof 
building installed with every fire-fighting 
device of the day. 

The newspapers of the day, when they 
weren’t accusing Bergh of favoritism 
of one animal over another, were charg- 
ing him with neglect of people. And 
though not diverting from his original 
crusade for animals, Bergh paused long 
enough in his work to help found another 
great humanitarian institution, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 
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Gradually the attitude of the public 
toward his reforms changed. He won 
over the ministry to his side. Evangelist 
Dwight Moody encored his works, and 
Henry Ward Beecher said, “Give the 
right hand of fellowship to Henry Bergh, 
let all good people help him on his hu- 
mane mission.” 

Though Bergh puzzled and harried so 
many people and was ridiculed by most 
every big newspaper of the day, he died 
as one of the best loved men of his time. 
He founded humane ideals which are 
now a cause of national pride and his 
work still goes on in every state of the 
forty-eight. Someone once said “he in- 
vented a new kind of goodness” and of 
very few men can this be said. 
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From An Old Horse Wrangler 


To the Editor of The Cattleman: 


HAVE had the pleasure of watching 

many of the top cow horses in action 

since bronc-riding, roping and cutting 
horse contests have been commercialized. 
I still think the cowboys and cow horses 
before the turn of the century were tops 
over all I’ve seen since. I think the fast- 
est cowboys and best cow horses I have 
ever seen in action were at the Cowboy 
Reunion in Haskell, Texas, in 1898. I 
watched two outstanding cutting horses 
and riders compete in the most thrilling 
contest I have ever seen. 

Sam Graves mounted on Hub from the 
“8” outfit in King County and my good 
friend Henry Coffee (now of Pampa, 
Texas) on that outstanding cattle sep- 
arator by the name of Blue Bitch from 
the X Ranch in Shackelford County. I 
watched Coffee, without bridle or any 
kind of steering gear except the rider’s 
knees and his voice cut from the herd 
ten straight bellied two-year-old heifers, 
all wilder than rats, without a bobble. 

While on the subject of cow ponies 
and cow hands, I would like to name a 
few cowboys I have known, most of whom 
have stood their last guard. I have never 
been elevated higher than horse wrangler 
myself, but I think I have known some 
of the world’s best hands. They are: 
Jim Ward, Gene Mayfield, Joe Erickson, 
B. J. Glover, Frank Rhodes, Roy Mc- 
Clean, Felix Jones, Charlie Miller, B. J. 
Glover, Berry Pursley, Raldo Newman, 
Henry Coffee, J. R. Beasley, Jim Owens, 
Bob Ake, Tonk Umphrey, Sam Epperson, 
Billie McClearin, Ben Roy, Dave Harris, 
Bob Weatherby, Sam Graves, Buff and 
Sam McGaughey, Marion McGinty, Frank 
Burris, Elison Carrol, Mat Walker. 

There were a host of others. I think 
the best men to handle wild horses on 
the range were Sam McGaughey, Bill 
Parker and Clyde Eubank. If you care to 
print this, get John Hendrix to take the 
kinks out of it. 

Sincerely, 
KID JEFFERS. 








Antlers, Okla. 

Thanks for this letter. We always like to hear 
from you oldtimers. Elsewhere in this issue will 
be found a story about Sam Graves and Hub with 
pictures of some oldtimers.—The Editor. 
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or write direct for descriptive folder to: 
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AT STUD 
ROYAL RED 


The 1952 book is open 
to ten outside, approved mares. 


FEE $100 


With return in season. 


$25 deposit will reserve bookings. Several 
promising race prospects for sale. Also 


five top, proven brood mares for sale at 
this time. 

Royal Red shown winning a 330-yard race in :17.6 

at the Rocky Mountain Race Meet in Kremmling, 


weer MICKEY POOL 


Some of his winning times are: All correspondence will be given immediate 
attention. 


220 yards in :12.2 DUMAS, TEXAS 
330 yards in :17.3 ae 


440 yards in :22.8 Phone 2-2959 
Ranch 6 miles west of Dumas on Hwy. 87. 





























if you think a rabbit's foot is lucky—carry it! 
But it certainly wasn’t lucky for the rabbit. 


Yep—tuck’s all right, but if you've got a well 
that’s 100 feet or deeper, quit trusting to luck 


with haph d equip and install a faith- 





ful Jensen Jack. It'll pump water when you 
want it, day or night. And keep it up for years. 
Don't cost much either. 


Find out about Jensens, they are better than 
all the horseshoes and four-leaf clovers in the 
world if you need a dependable water supply. 
Drop a card to 1004 Fourteenth St., Coffeyville, 
Kan., and they'll send you a passel of informa- 


tion ond prices. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 


Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 


EXPORT OFFICE, 50 Church St. 
New York City 
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For Those Who Want More 
Class...More Wear... More 
Value Per Dollar of Cost 
Blucher makes quality boots only... 
fearuring best leathers, superior work- 
manship, many exclusive and original 
stitch pacerns and colored inlay de- 
signs. All popular toe styles and top 
lengths. Every pair made to your in- 
dividual measure and guaranteed to fit 
by boormakers who make nothing but 
cowboy boors. Not sold in stores. 
Wrice for FREE CATALOG, illus- 
trated in colors. . today 


G. C. BLUCHER BOOT CO. 
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A Tennessee Walking Horse in use on the range.—Photo by Elna Wilkinson 


The Tennessee Walking Horse 


By Syp Houston, Secretary, Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders’ Association of America 


IVE a man a horse and he can ride; 

a Tennessee Walking Horse, that 

is, if you want him to obtain the 
ultimate in equine satisfaction. 


Docile manners, gentle disposition, 
good strong bone, splendid conformation, 
airy animation, profound stamina, rock- 
ing-chair comfort, sure-footed even on 
the most rugged terrain . . . these and 
many more are the amazing attributes 
of the Tennessee Walking Horse, recog- 
nized today by enthusiasts everywhere 
as the greatest pleasure horse in the 
world. Though fundamentally a pleasure 
horse designed to be ridden by any type 
horseman anywhere at any time, the 
Tennessee Walking Horse during recent 
years has become so popular that horse 
shows in every section now provide 
classes for them; and in some areas the 
Tennessee Walking Horse classes are 
more popular than other types. 


Originally bred and developed in the 
bluegrass area of some 14 Middle Ten- 
nessee counties, for a number of years 
the Tennessee Walking Horse has been 
a unique cash crop which has added hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the 
pockets of Middle Tennessee farmers. 
The origin of the breed as it is known 
today came into this bluegrass region 
with the pioneers, most of whom settled 
upon land grants which were awarded 
the soldiers whe participated in obtain- 
ing independence for the United States. 
A large number of these veterans were 
in the Battle of King’s Mountain, the 
affray which resulted in opening up a 
vast territory of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and certain other Southern states not 
then controlled by Great Britain. These 
pioneers brought with them horse stock 
which had the blood of the Thoroughbred 
and Narragansett Pacer. Later, Morgan 
blood was also introduced, followed short- 


ly by the Standardbred trotter that was 
crossed with Pacers. The blood of these 
fine horses became intermingled to such 
an extent that within a few years a type 
horse was perfected that could be used 
either as a saddle mount or as work 
stock. 

This type of horse became immensely 
pepular throughout the South and was 
known far and wide as an ideal saddle 
and plantation horse. It was not until 
1935, however, when the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse Breeders’ Association of Amer- 
ica was organized that definite strides 
towards popularizing the Breed definite- 
ly made inroads in other sections of the 
country. Today there are over 40,000 
registered Tennessee Walking Horses 
owned by fanciers in every state and 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, the Bahamas, Cuba, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, Argentina and Canada. The 
Breeders’ Association maintains an at- 
tractive office building in Lewisburg, 
Tennessee, which its members had built 
in 1941 at a cost of $31,000; and today 
the membership of this Association in- 
cludes over 1,000 horsemen in 40 states. 


But why has the popularity of and the 
demand for the Tennessee Walking Horse 
within the past few years written a new 
and brilliant chapter in the equine his- 
tory of America? 


Its popularity has come about because 
of its gentle disposition, plus its easy 
gaits which mean pleasure to any rider 

- no matter how inexperienced he or 
she may be... for the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse is gentle, intelligent and easy 
to ride. This horse has become a pleas- 
ure mount for those who seek diversion 
and recreation in the saddle; and it is 
also exhibited in the show ring where 
its conformation, manners and distinctive 
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gaits have won wide acclaim among 
horsemen everywhere. 
The Tennessee Walking Horse today 
averages around 15% hands in height (a 
“hand” being the measure of four inches 
and — age" the hg ay to the . a 
ground), and will weigh from 1,000 to h h 
1,200 pounds. They have great stamina in t e approac ing 


but no trace of coarseness in their physi- 


cal makeup. They vary in color: sorrel, 
chestnut, black, roan, white, bay, brown, Pp N 
grey and sometimes palomino. The horse 


has an intelligent and neat head, well- 
shaped and pointed ears, good big bright : fiat eel : aiiaiioe 
eyes and tapered muzzle. They are short _— e arty ie 

in the back, deep in the body and well 30 7 3a . ; * 
ribbed, full in the flanks and of good , 
proportion and width in the chest. Their ‘3 j -_ d . > 

necks are long and graceful and are set RS ae : . : 

on well-muscled shoulders that are slop- y oe — BACA 
ing. bp igs — fiat, cordy legs — — _ \ 
eet of ample size to ever challenge P , R: . : 

lameness. Their hides are thin, hair is on . ease PRINCE 
soft and silky; and their bone is smooth, 4 . we on 

dense and hard. 

The three gaits of the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse are all natural gaits. They 
are “free and easy” and are called the 
flatfoot walk, the running walk and the 
canter. 

The flatfoot walk, slowest of the three 
gaits and with a speed of from four to 
five miles an hour, is a diagonally-op- 
posed movement of the feet. It is 
— and : done “on four yoage oc po 
which means that its execution is right- 
front and left-rear; and left-front and Sired by a son of aes 
right-rear. It has a two-measure beat 
and a one-two order. This gait is bold, 
even and of comfortable carriage to the D L D 0 M I N O 
rider. 

The running walk is the gait which is (formerly Osborn Domino 13th) 
peculiar and distinctive to this breed and eee : 
one that is “born and not made.” It is a . . . this description of the “20th” from the Baca Grant Catalog 
faster movement than the flatfoot walk, 3 oe 
with a speed of from six to eight miles Weight on June 1, 1951 — 1870 Ibs. — pasture condition. 


oe: ag og Susedtle iemteetaa wane “Not all good sires are individually good. Here is an exception. Breeders 
ment; but as the speed is increased the from everywhere have admired him; breeders who were looking for pedigrees— 
hind foot usually oversteps the front breeders who were looking for individual excellence—breeders who were look- 
Flag ow — oe ing for prepotency as a sire. This bull looks right from EVERY angle. We 

i want you to look at him in all three ways. The final test of a sire, however, 


Walking Horse gives a “gliding” sensa- 3 r ‘ 
tion to the rider and what sheaiatibe! This lies in his get. See his two-year-olds, his yearlings, and his calves, both in the 


at has a smooth and gentle spring of pasture and in the show barn. They are exceptionally uniform as to type and 
pad -_ geet ase ger ad en size. This bull was purchased in the 1947 Raton sale for $21,500 from Olen 
as he goes — He — —_—— Caviness, Raton, New Mexico.” 
swings his ears and snaps his teeth while We are using two bulls . . . “sired by a 
in this rhythmic movement that is the iy Moye . 
height of pleasure in comfortable horse- i son of DL Domino” . . . in our own herd 
“ee riding. ress and have 32 of his daughters in our cow 
e canter is a rise-and-fall movement herd. 
that has a great deal of spring and 
rhythm, but is without appreciable jar 
or jolt to the rider. This gait is a re- 
fined gallop with a rolling motion that 
has become known as the “rocking chair” 
movement. The canter is graceful, easy 
ong aneny cong Ne = te DL Domino 2,050 Ibs. in Pasture Condition 
e Tennessee Walking Horse is of- 
ficially recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States as a 
distinct breed; and the horse and its his- sonably priced. Some are out of O4 
tory eppenr in Farmers Bulletin No. 592 Ranch bred cows and some sired by a 
(revised) published ard distributed by son of H-G Proud Mixer 673d, the Barret 
the USDA. ; sire. 


The Tennessee Walking Horse, a bi- @ 
monthly, enamel paper “class” magazine tawtont R E G I$ T E R E D 
published in Lewisburg, Tennessee, is de- 
<.” 


voted exclusively to the Tennessee Walk- 


ing Horse. It was established by the late 
“Jimmy Joe” Murray, known to thou- FRED M. LEGE Ill, Owner 
sands of horsemen throughout the United Route 2, Weatherford, Texas 
States as the pioneer in auction sales for Phone: Weatherford 123 
wee 


saanenene bebcca Horses; and be a 
whom registered horses were purchase ; 

by Sayers in every state. By the way, MIDWAY BETWEEN WEATHERFORD and CRESSON on TEXAS HY. 
these sales are still continued at his- 








Now offering—our entire bull and heifer 
calf crop—40 head—the right kind—rea- 


























Herefords of TOP BLOODLINES 
raised under practical conditions, 
ACCLIMATED to hot climate 


TT Royal Triumph STRAUS ROYAL DOMINO Ist by TT Royal 
Triumph, pictured, and FT MISCHIEF by Junior 

Mischief are our two herd sires—both are doing 

a top job for us. We would be pleased to have 

you visit us and see the calves by these bulls. 


CARRIZO SPRINGS, TEXAS — coward o. Gardner, Owner 
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toric Murray Farm in Lewisburg; one 
each spring and another each fall. 

The Tennessee Walking Horse enjoys 
another unique and distinctive honor ... 
this being the National Celebration which 
is held the first week-end in September 
each year in Shelbyville, Tennessee. Here 
is the literal “show window” of the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse fraternity where 
the “kings and queens of the breed are 
crowned.” Staged at a modern and mag- 
nificent permanent arena on permanent 
show grounds, the celebration each fall 
attracts around 800 registered Tennessee 
Walking Horses and several thousand 
visitors from around 35 states. Many who 
have attended every major horse show 
in the nation declare that the celebration 
is the most fascinating and interesting 
equine event in America. 

Still another attraction which pro- 
motes interest in the Tennessee Walking 
Horse is the 18-minute all color sound 
film, “Free and Easy,” which is available 
for private or public showing, either 16 
mm or 35 mm size. “Free and Easy” was 
made by the Breeders’ Association in 
Lewisburg, Tennessee, through which it 
is distributed. 

Thousands of men, women and children 
in all parts of America are living longer 
and having more fun through healthful 
exercise and pleasant recreation riding 
Ten Walking Horses. If you want 

















ONE OF OUR TOP SIRES 


s PLUS RETURN 
“A Ist 


He has consistently sired 
top Herefords for us and 
his calves are very popu- 
lar. The top female at 
$3000 in our sale last fall 
was a daughter of Plus 
Return ist and seventeen 
of his daughters averaged 
$185 more per head than 
the other females in the 
sale. 

Uther herd sires: MW 
Prince Larry 67th, JHR 
Princeps Mixer and WHR 
Symbol 34th. 


FOR SALE: A group of top range bulls—all serviceable age. 
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Ss hs 
for cour Ids 


World-famous horsemen have 
treated coughs due to colds with 
SPOHN’'S COMPOUND for fifty 
years. A stimulating expectorant, 
it acts on mucous membranes of 
throat and bronchial tubesto 
make breathing easier and hasten 
relief. Sold at drug stores and sad- 
dlery houses— 75¢ and $1.50. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND Mestarteories 


Goshen, 
eoocccccesesecevseeeee 





to relax while you ride, if you want to 
forget the cares and worries of your 
world... try a Tennessee Walking Horse. 
He will be your loyal servant and de- 
voted friend, if you will give him half a 
chance with sane and sensible treatment. 

But here are a few final words of warn- 
ing: If you ride a Tennessee Walking 
Horse today, you might own one tomor- 
row! 





Bandera Quarter Horse 
Show October 6 


HE Bandera County Livestock Im- 
provement Association is sponsor- 
ing the Fourth Annual Quarter 
Horse Show at Bandera October 6 with 
every indication that this year’s show 
will be the best ever held. There will be 
held halter and performance classes 
with trophies and ribbons to be awarded 
to the winners. The final date for en- 
tries is October 1. 
Entries in halter classes must be reg- 
istered in the AQHA but performance 
classes are open to all entries. 


Palomino-Quarter Horse Show 
At Greenville September 29 


HE Hunt County Agricultural Asso- 

ciation is sponsoring a race meet 

and horse show at Greenville, 
Texas, September 26-29, with the horse 
show on the closing date. There will be 
classes for both Quarter Horse and 
Palominos which will include halter 
classes, performance classes and a cut- 
ting horse contest. 

The Palomino show is sponsored by 
the Texas Palomino Exhibitors Associa- 
tion and all entries must be registered 
or subject to registration. All entries in 
the performance class must be shown at 
halter. 

All rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
can Quarter Horse Association will apply 
in the Quarter Horse show. 








_ Your brand is your coat of arms, but 
it is of little use unless it is recorded. 
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R. M. Tadlock 

R. M. “Bob” Tadlock, cattle buyer on 
the Fort Worth stock yards and the first 
manager of the indoor rodeo of the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, died July 30 at the age of 65. 
Tadlock inaugurated the indoor rodeo 
in 1918 and remained at the helm of the 
show through the 1926 show. He had 
been in the cattle business at Fort Worth 
since 1905. He is survived by his wife; 
two sons, Charles and Howard, both 
commission men at the stock yards; a 
daughter, Mrs. Winford F. Adams, 
Kennedale, Texas; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Roy Stubbs and Miss Maggie Blair Tad- 
lock, both of Fort Worth. 


Louis Shoffit 

Louis Shoffit, oldtime cowboy and 
trail driver, died August 2 in Albany, 
Texas, at the age of 81. Shoffit came 
west as a youngster in 1891 and went to 
work for the late J. B. Matthews. He went 
up the cattle trail to Dodge City, Kans., 
in 1893 and 1895 with the last large herd 
of Matthews, Bennett, Reynolds and 
Stribling cattle from Throckmorton and 
Shackleford counties and was the last sur- 
vivor of a crew in the final overland drive 
to Kansas railheads. Surviving are his 
wife; a son, Nathan W. Shoffit of Gold- 
smith; a daughter, Mrs. E. W. Sutton of 
Durango, Colo.; four grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren; three brothers, 
J. J. Shoffit of Wortham, L. L. Shoffit of 
Austin and Henry H. Shoffit of Sulphur 
Springs; a sister, Mrs. G. E. Holley of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Lemons 

John Lemons, pioneer Briscoe county 
rancher, died at his ranch near Silver- 
ton, Texas, July 30 at the age of 81. 
Lemons had been a South Plains resident 
for more than 50 years. He was born in 
Cook county, moved to Hale county in 
the 1880’s and to Briscoe county in 1917, 
where he purchased a ranch seven miles 
southeast of Silverton where he operated 
the Half Circle L brand. He is survived 
by two sisters, Mrs. M. C. Cornelius of 
Olton and Mrs. F. M. Autrey, Silverton. 


Henry M. Bell 

Henry M. Bell, 58, president of the 
Citizens National Bank, Tyler, Texas, 
died of a heart attack near the Cotton 
Bowl in Dallas where he planned to at- 
tend the Detroit Lions-New York Giants 
football game, August 24. Mr. Bell was 
widely known as “Mr. Tyler.” He was a 
thirty-third degree Mason, held director- 
ships and vice-presidencies in at least 
twenty-five Tyler civic organizations and 
was a past president of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bell was 
widely known among members of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association. Many who attended the di- 
rectors’ meeting at Tyler last June will 
remember him as being the leader in the 
entertainment and events which were 
planned for this meeting. He is survived 
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LAM DG RS The Place To Get 
Top Quality— 


@ Herd Bull Prospects 


@ Top Range Bulls— 
Pens of 3 or in 
Single Lots 


; © Bred and Open Heifers 


Yj, The offering will include cat- 


tle from breeders whose show 
herds have been winning 
throughout the country. 


Plan to be with us... 
the offering is the best 
yet at Abilene 


DECEMBER 3 


hiner | 














4th Annual 


Feeder Cattle Auction Sale! 


Hereford Heaven 


HEREFORDS 


September 20,.1951-1:00 P. M. 
ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 
Southern Oklahoma Livestock Exchange 


One-half Mile South of Ardmore on Highway 77 


A Minimum of 30 Cars of TOP QUALITY, Early Fattening 
HEREFORD HEAVEN TYPE FEEDER CATTLE is Expected 


HEREFORD HEAVEN ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 420 ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA Telephone 765 
Jewett Fulkerson, Auctioneer George Kleier, The Cattleman 








Gased on USDA Formala EQ-335 WencuF# 


THE FARNAM CO. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 

















Registered Range Bulls 
20 HEAD, TOP QUALITY 


At this time we offer for sale 20 Registered Hereford Bulls—15 to 18 
months of age. They are rugged, practical, good-doing Herefords guaranteed 
breeders, sound, free of any disease and are ready for immediate delivery. These 
bulls can be used for light service, now. ae are not highly fitted, but are in 
extra good condition. Considering their quality, breeding, age and condition, 
these bulls are priced to sell. See them if you want good, rugged bulls at rock 


bottom prices! 
Dr. E. H. Bursey, Owner 


BURSEY’S HEREFORD FARM NO. 1 


Located 6 miles northeast of Fort Worth, 2 enes * Phone Fi. Worth VA lley-6773 


south of Keller, on Denton Highway U. S. 37 
Address correspondence to Fred Bursey, Manager, Route 1, Smithfield, Texas 














Consigning 4 Head 
(2 Bulls, 2 Females) 
to Magic Empire 
Hereford Ass'n 
Sale 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
SEPT. 22 


WHR Symbol 4th 
See his get in our show string and the offering by him 
at Tulso 





STANDe RANCH 


WATOVA, OKLA. on US 169, 7 mi. south of Nowota or 40 N.E. of Tulsa. 


F. E. Stanley, 105 North Boulder, Tulsa 3, Okla. x Bruce DeWitt. At the Ranch, 4 mi. West of Watova. 
H. Dane Noe, Herdsman 


























Hand-Tooled, 
Original Design, 
Heavy Cowhide 


BRAHMA 
BELTS 


only $12.50 each 


2” or 14%” Width 
Any Length 
State length and width 
wanted. Send check or 
money order to: 
BILL LEFTWICH, Gen. Del. 
College Station, Texas 
We pay’the postage! 


Stainless 
Steel Buckle 
and Keepers 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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by his widow, a son, Henry M. Bell., Jr., 
who is in the Army, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Wm. Finn of Tyler. 


John Lemons 

John Lemons, 81, died in Briscoe Coun- 
ty Clinic Hospital a few minutes after he 
walked into the hospital and said that he 
was ill, July 23. He was living at his 
ranch southeast of Silverton at the time 
of his death. He was a native Texan, 
born in Cook County. He moved to West 
Texas in 1900, and had lived in Briscoe 
County since 1917. In 1917 he purchased 
a ranch seven miles southeast of Silver- 
ton, Texas, where he operated the Half 
Circle L brand. A bachelor, he is sur- 
vived by two sisters, Mrs. M. C. Cornelius, 
Olton, Texas, and Mrs. F. M. Autry, Sil- 
verton, Texas, four nephews and five 
nieces, also survive. 


Alonzo William Jacobs 

Alonzo William “Lonnie” Jacobs, Frio 
county rancher and member of a pioneer 
Frio county ranch family, died August 
4 of a heart attack while en route to a 
hospital in San Antonio. He was 54 years 
old. Jacobs had lived on the same ranch 
and in the same house in which he was 
born. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Henry Ann; and three sisters, 
Miss Myrtle Jacobs, with the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
brand inspection service at San Antonio, 
Mrs. Lucille Burks, San Antonio; and 
Mrs. Vida Brown, La Hunda, Calif. 


Lt. James Callan III 

Lt. James Callan III, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Callan, Jr., of Red Hill, 
N. M., and formerly of San Angelo, 
was killed in action in Korea and his par- 
ents were notified of his death recently. 
He was serving with the Marine infantry 
as a machine gun platoon leader at the 
time of his death. Lieutenant Callan is a 
grandson of James Callan, former presi- 
dent of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association. He is sur- 
vived by his parents; a brother, Sam; 
two sisters, Mrs. Herbert Tombs, Jr., 
Red Hill, and Mrs. Hayden C. Hayden, 
Tempe, Ariz.; and a grandmother, Mrs. 
Florence Callan, Menard, Texas. 


William Bracheen Hamilton 

William Bracheen Hamilton, Dallas at- 
torney and cattleman, died at his ranch 
near Duncanville August 2 at the age 
of 77 following an illness of several 
months. Hamilton was a former cowboy 
and bronco buster and had practiced law 
for 55 years. As a youth of 21 he ac- 
companied a herd of cattle on a trail 
drive into Oklahoma. Until a few years 
age he operated ranches in Bosque and 
Hood counties. He is survived by his wife; 
a son, Norman Hamilton who was his 
father’s law partner for many years; two 
sisters, Mrs. H. E. Crunk of Commerce, 
and Mrs. Ada Fritz of Stephenville, and 
three grandchildren. 


Dr. R. B. Trigg 

Dr. R. B. Trigg, Fort Worth physician 
and rancher, died August 7 following a 
heart attack at the age of 66. In 1917 
Dr. Trigg and his father and brothers 
bought a portion of the Bell Ranch in 
New Mexico and ranching had remained 
one of his major interests during the 
years. Headquarters for his ranch hold- 
ings are at Tucumcari. He is survived 
by his wife; two daughters, Misses 
Bobbie Ann Trigg and Jane Trigg; a 
brother, Dr. Dan Trigg, Tucumcari; with 
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whom he operated the ranch; four sis- 
ters, Miss Mary Trigg and Mrs. Eppie 
Trigg Robinson, Mrs. Margaret Trigg 
Boyle and Mrs. Frank C. Riker. 


John M. McFadin 


John M. McFadin, rancher and county 
commissioner of Clairemont County, 
Texas, died of polio in Abilene August 25 
at the age of 27. McFadin, a native of 
Throckmorton, moved to Kent County in 
1940 and was serving his first term as 
commissioner. He is survived by his wife; 
one son, Dale, 3; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom D. McFadin of Clairemont; a 
brother, J. P. McFadin of Haskell; six 
sisters, Mmes. Bob Rankin of Throck- 
morton, J. G. Glenn of Dimmitt, T. E. Ash 
of Haskell, F. E. Stewart of Rankin, H. 
B. Furrh of Fritch and A. H. Tekell of 
Borger. 


J. Frank Dalton : 

J. Frank Dalton, who claimed to be 
Jesse James and said his age was 107, 
died in Granbury August 15 at the Lam- 
bert Ranch. Dalton was living in Lawton, 
Okla., when he claimed in May, 1948, 
to be the notorious outlaw, Jesse James. 
He said he was born in Louisville April 
17, 1844, and was declared legally dead 
at St. Joseph, Mo., April 3, 1882, but as- 
serted the man slain there as Jesse James 
actually was one Charlie Bigelow. Ac- 
cording to his story, he had lived under 
several names in various places. In re- 
cent years he had lived in East Texas. 


Fred Westhoff 
Fred Westhoff, 75, Edna, Texas, died 
at his home August 5, after an illness of 
several months. He was born in Indian- 
ola, Texas, and had been a resident of 
Edna since 1896, during which time he 
was engaged in the ranching business. 
He was the youngest son of the late 
William Westhoff and Rosa Buchel West- 
hoff of Cuero. He was married to Miss 
Lucille Hensley of Edna in 1904. Surviv- 
ing are his wife; one brother, A. E. West- 
hoff of Edna; four sisters, Mrs. Charley 
Hasdorff of Edna; Miss Frances West- 
hoff, Mrs. Rosa Baker and Mrs. Lula 

Sartain, all of San Antonio. 


Waco Hillboldt 

Waco Hillboldt, 54, prominent land- 
owner and rancher of Sealy, Texas, died 
August 21 at the Sealy Hospital after a 
long illness. Mr. Hillboldt was a son of 
the late C. S. Hillboldt, who was an ex- 
tensive landowner and rancher in Austin 
County. Surviving are the wife; one son, 
Curtis; mother, Mrs. Lennie Hillboldt; a 
sister, Mrs. J. G. Hill; two brothers, Jack 
K. and Dallas C., all of Sealy. 


Quarter Horse Show at 
Tri-State Fair 
QUARTER Horse show will be held 
in conjunction with the Tri-State 
Fair at Amarillo, September 24-29 
which will include the regular halter 
classes and a cutting horse contest. 

The halter classes are restricted to 
registered Quarter Horses, but the cut- 
~ horse contest is open to all horses. 

udging of halter classes will be held 
September 27 and 28 in front of the 
grandstand. 

The first Sei in the cutting horse 
contest will held Thursday September 
26. The finals will be held Saturday, 
— 29. 

d Caskey, is superintendent of the 
Quarter Horse show. 
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A TOP PERFORMING 


TA T E R AND USING STALLION 


P 3811 - Sire: KIOWA Excellent Cowhorse @ Grandsire DRIFTWOOD, Famous Roping Horse 


John A. Arnold roping from Tater in the inter-Collegiate Rodeo at Canyon, Texas, 1949 
return 


STUD FEE: $50 ( i.eemron 


Quarter Horses for Ranch, Rodeo, Racing and Show 





FOR SALE NOW, one voutes filly, Govt Star Burr No. P-22, 696, a 
line bred Old Jim No. P-10 has bad hock due to injury, svitable 

brood mare only. Price se S150. Also few geldings and 1951 foals 
eligible for permanent registration. 


JOHNNIE BURSON *:::;” 
TEXAS 


Visitors 
Welcome 


























WE beg age TO TEACH a a or herdsman how to 
i or his money back : 


Get tiie! Barren Ste to Breed, 





Barren 
Cows 


Wanted 


hav d special * 
teaching. Every student goes ay the Derformance of doing the ay, ~s on clean, healthy animals that 


an 

th of 

Afterbirth, Deliver Calves, Diagn Pregnan 
reeding, Disease Prevention, Calfhood (Ban 
Clean Healthy Udders and a working knowl 

ductive organs. 


The lectures and demonstrations are all given in the breeders’ 
pee 


ney, Keep Bulls 
's) Vaccination, 
ge of the repro- 


i t which simplifies our 








are killed in class work put up w organs so that he can do all 


of these operations on his own live animals. - 
Let us send you a list of students in your section. Phone or visit them. 


For Owners, Breeders, Herdsmen, Fieldmen, County Agents, Artificial Inseminators and G. I. ‘ 


Instructors. 
If the student is not successful, an instructor will be sent to the farm, then if he is not satisfied 
the carfare and tuition will be refunded. 


$80.00 pays round-trip carfare and tuition, if the carfare is not over $25.00. The owner of a herd of 
cows or a herdsman now employed can pay $10.00 cash and $10.00 a month by 
guarantee satisfactory results. Send for a catalog which tells the whole story. 


SCHOOL IS HELD FIVE DAYS, 8:30 A. M. TUESDAY TILL SATURDAY EVENING 


TOWN HOTEL DATE TOWN HOTEL [TATE 
Moncton, N. B., Caen: Brunswick____ ain’ Lge Chicago, Ill., Congress nee SON. 15-19 
Boston, Mass., Lenox - deci t. 2-6 Minneapolis, Minn., Dyckman 
Toledo, Ohio, Lorra: . 9-13 Newark, N. J., Easex 
Allentown, Pa., Lehigh Valley Cooperative Harrisburg, Pa., Bolton... 

Farmers Auditorium _____. Oct. 30-Nov. Cleveland, Ohio, Allerton. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Texas... Denver, Colo., Alban 

Atlanta, Ga., Atlantan _ 

Richmond, Vr John a pai 

Burlington, Vt., Vermo: 3 

Kansas City, Mo., Pickwick 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


216 East 10th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Sacramento, Calif., Senator. as 
Adams April Y ide 


Jan. 8-12 Phoenix, Ariz., 








PROMOTE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


PROTECT CATTLE INTERESTS 
Write for further information 











adding $2.50 extra. We ~ 
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Consistent, 
Top Quality 


{ \ ; 

$2 SP TK A. 
HG PROUD MIXER 673d, our chief herd sire. 
See our show herd at the fall shows and look 


over his sons and daughters in the show string. 


100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S. 67 

















Combination HEREFORD SALE... 
CLAYTON, NEW MEXICO 


OCTOBER 16 


Offering 75 Females: 
Selling in pasture condition. Mostly Bred and Open Heifers. 
Breeding representing WHR, Baca Grant and Larry Domino 
50th. 


© For catalog write Marshall Sell Sale Manager, Watrous, New Mexico. 


Cousiguors 


THOMAS F. TURNER AND SON SELLMAN BROTHERS 
Raton, N. M. © * Watrous, N. M. 


OLEN CAVINESS M. L. GEORGE 
Raton, N. M. Amistad, N. M. 














TO BE A MEMBER 
410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


YOU WILL BE PROUD 


Write for further information 
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September 10 Deadline for Texas 
Fair Entries 


NTRIES for the livestock show at the 

1951 State Fair of Texas will close 

on Sept. 10, Ray W. Wilson, fair 
livestock manager, has reminded exhib- 
itors. ° 

A total of $88,014 in premiums are of- 
fered this year. This is an increase of 
$15,305 over last year’s premiums. There 
will be shows for 26 breeds of beef and 
dairy cattle, horses, swine, sheep and 
goats. 

At least 4,000 animals are expected to 
be entered in the fair’s livestock shows 
this year. Cattle and horse shows will be 
held in the fair’s new $125,000 livestock 
judging pavilion. 


Bourbon Beef Entries Larger 


NTRIES in the Sixth Annual Bourbon 
Beef Show to be held at the Bourbon 
Stock Yards in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 

4th and 5th, total 621, compared with 513 
last year. 

A solid belt of states from Pennsyl- 
vania in the Appalachians to Nebraska 
in the foothills of the Rockies will supply 
the “Bourbon Beeves” for this year’s 
show. They are Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Dlinois, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. This is the first year that 
Pennsylvania and Oklahoma have been 
represented but all the other states had 
“Bourbon Beeves” in last year’s contest. 
About 80 per cent of the cattle entered 
are Kentucky fed with 20 per cent coming 
from other states. This is a slight in- 
crease for states other than Kentucky. 

While ali “Bourbon Beeves” show on a 
basis of weight irregardless of breed, the 
breakdown on the various breeds repre- 
sented is of interest. Fifty per cent of the 
entries are Angus, while the Herefords 
make up another 46 per cent of the show, 
leaving the Shorthorn entries to 4 per 
cent of the total. In the past Angus car- 
loads have won all five Carload Grand 
Championships but only one Grand Cham- 
pionship. The Herefords have won three 
Grand Championships and the Shorthorns 
one. 

This year’s show features an increase 
in premiums of 20 per cent. The total 
awarded will be $6,000 compared to $5,000 
in past years. The number of premiums 
has been increased from 47 to 82. There 
are four weight classes for single fat 
cattle with ten prizes in each; two classes 
of ten prizes each for groups of three 
steers, heifers or mixed; and two classes 
for carlot competition of steers, heifers 
or mixed. Then there are Grand Cham- 
pion and Reserve Grand Champion awards 
in each of the three categories. 

The Grand Champion and Grand Cham- 
pion Carload will each receive $1,000. 
Half of each $1,000 award comes from 
the Bourbon Beef Cattle Association, and 
the other $500 will be supplied by either 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association, the American Hereford As- 
sociation, or the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association, depending on the 
breed of the “Bourbon Beeves” winning 
the Grand Championship and the Grand 
Pome may Carload. This is the first year 
that the three major national beef cattle 
associations have pledged awards at the 
Bourbon Beef Show. 

In addition to the cash premiums ten 
silver trophies will be awarded to the four 
singles class winners, the Grand Cham- 
pion, Reserve Grand Champion, Grand 
Champion Group of Three, Reserve Grand 
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BULL 
—SALE 


of the 


YEAR 
250 RANGE BULLS 


In Single Lots and Pens of Two, Three and Five 


OCTOBER 23 * CLOVIS, N. M. 


A sifted selection of top quality range bulls from the top herds throughout 

New Mexico. A sale designed to meet the needs of the large operator or the 

small operator. Whether you need a single herd sire or a carload of top range 
bulls, the Clovis sale can fill your requirements. 





Because of the difficulty some 4-H Club and FFA youngsters 


have in securing good club calves, the New Mexico Hereford 
Association will try an experiment at this year’s Clovis sale. A 
selected offering of about 40 club calves will be auctioned for 
the benefit of the young feeders. All club calves will be sold 


as single lots. 











Auctioneers—W alter Britten & Gene Watson 


For Information, Write 


NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASS'N 


P. O. BOX 616 ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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From the KEY HERD of Southwestern Hampshires 


BRED SOW SALE 


Fort Worth, Texas, Saturday, Sept. 22, 1 p.m. 


in the Show and Sales Arena Bldg., 
Southwestern Exposition Grounds 


It is a source of great satisfaction that 
we shall be able to feature the services 
of one of the breed’s greatest champions, 
THE HUB, 1950 Ohio grand champion. 
(Pictured) He is a tremendous boar as 
measured by modern standards of meat 
conformation, soundness and grow-abil- 
ity. His get already proves that he will 
be a constructive force in still further 
advance of Hampshire progress in the 
Southwest. 


It is our goal that this selling event shall 
provide unprecedented opportunity for breed- 
ers and commercial men to obtain outstand- 
ing values in bred sows—carrying litters that 
will be breed features in the seasons ahead. 


G. H. SHAW, Auctioneer 


An impressive array of 
high winning, tested 
sires are co-features in 
this sale. They include 
the grand champion and 
sire of champions, Jubi- 
lees Thick Set; the 1950 
reserve grand champion 
of Texas, Trader Bound; 
and the veteran sire of 
top merit, Iowa Ideal, 
junior champion in 748. 





T. J. HARRELL FARM 


(FARM—S MILES EAST OF GRANDVIEW) 


Address: P. O. Box 1837 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














For Sale 


Registered Charbray Bull 


Age 30 months. A very fine individual. 


Price $2500.00. 


Write, wire or phone 


W. E. CARROLL, BAYTOWN, TEXAS **°"iscx’s126 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Champion Group of Three, Grand Cham- 
pion Carlot and Reserve Grand Champion 
Carlot. Each trophy is a silver meat plat- 
ter which has become a hallmark of 
“Bourbon Beef.” All cattle in the show 
are fattened on balanced rations contain- 
ing distillers dried grains or solubles 
which makes them eligible to show as 
“Bourbon Beeves.” Manager of this year’s 
show, as well as the previous five, is 
“Buck” Rash of Henderson, Ky. 


Texhoma Carlot Feeder Sale 
September 24 


HE Fifth Annual Carlot Feeder Cat- 
tle Show and Sale sponsored by the 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association and the Augustine Livestock 
Commission Company will be held at Tex- 
homa, Okla., September 24. The program 
will consist of judging of all beef classes 
in the forenoon, a free barbecue at noon 
and the carlot auction in the afternoon. 
More than 100 carloads of Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn cattle 
will be in the show. Trophies will be 
awarded to the consignor of the grand 
champion and the reserve champion car- 
lot consignors. Ribbon awards will be 
given to the winners in the various 
classes. 
C. F. Augustine is anticipating a crowd 
of upwards of 5,000 and will barbecue 
six large beeves to feed the crowd. 


Steer Roping Contest at 
Clinton, Okla., Sept. 20 
VERETT SHAW and Ike Rude will 
lead an aggregation of 10 of the 
nation’s topflight steer ropers into 
the Southwestern Fair and Racing Asso- 
ciation arena at Clinton, Oklahoma, on 
the night of Thursday, September 20, 
1951, to compete in a $5,000 purse con- 
test against time. 

Each of the skilled performers will 
rope, throw and tie three wild Florida 
steers, with the best total time record 
taking the lion’s share of the prize 
money. 

The contest, arranged by Shaw, the 
Stonewall, Okla., steer-roper, will be held 
at Clinton because it is a convenient 
stop-off point for the traveling ropers. 
They will be on their way from the rodeo 
held at Pendleton, Ore., to Madison 
Square Garden in New York, where they 
will compete for roping time honors in 
the big rodeo there. 

The Southwestern Fair and Racing 
Association at Clinton will be hosts at 
the contest. Its members already have 
set plans in motion to enlarge their show 
arena and seating capacity to accommo- 
date expected record-breaking attendance, 

Kemp, association president, has 
announced. 

Besides Shaw and Rude, the former 
Mangum cowhand who now resides in 
California, other nationally known ropers 
who have accepted invitations to com- 
pete in Clinton are Toots Mansfield, Big 
Spring, T2xas; Shoat Webster, Lenapah, 
Oklahoma: H. D. Binns, Coalgate, Okla- 
homa; and Jiggs Burk, Comanche, 
Oklahoma. 

Shaw said the other four contestants 
will be picked from a list which includes 
Clark McIntyre, Konawa, Okla.; Cotton 
Lee, Fort Sumner, N. M.; Jack Skip- 
worth, Clovis, N. M.; J. D. Holleyman, 
Ysleta, Texas; Jack Shaw, Clovis, N. M; 
Dick Truitt, Stonewall, Okla., and Todd 
MeMillan, Ada, Oklahoma. 











THE BULL PEN 


By HENRY ELpER, Secretary 
The Texas Hereford Association 


REEDERS report more “lookers” and 
inquiries for bulls this summer than 
ever before. One large breeder says 

he has never had as many “lookers” at 
this time of the year before. Normally, 
there is very little activity in bull sales 
during the summer months. Others have 
reported sales and inquiries far beyond 
normal for this season of the year. This 
all points to a 
good market for 
bulls this fall and 
winter. Practical- 
ly all serviceable 
age bulls were 
sold last winter 
and spring so 
there is no carry- 
over of bulls from 
last year. Old 
bulls are still 
bringing good 
prices on the mar- 
ket and this con- 
dition always 
strengthens the 
market for young 
bulls. 

We believe more 
commercial breed- 
ers are realizing the value of good bulls. 
In one of our market papers the other day 
we noticed the sale of 1,250 Hereford 
steer ‘calves sold by one of our members 
for 40 cents per pound. In the column 
right to one side was the report of a 
sale of common calves at 27 cents per 
pound. The point we want to make is that 
13¢ per pound difference will cause some 
folks to stop and think and then when 
they have done that they will go and in- 
vest in better bulls. 

In dry years such as is the case in most 
of Texas this year, a lot of folks didn’t 
sell fat calves this year. If they had good 
quality Hereford calves there was and is 
a strong demand for them. If they didn’t 
have the quality for the Corn Belt feeder 
the price was and is considerably lower. 


Henry Elder 








Tribute to a Cow Pony 


This is the grave of 1 good old cow 
pony and may be seen along Highway 
87 near the Wyoming-Colorado state line 
just south of Cheyenne. 
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OUR SECOND ANNUAL SALE 


featuring the get of 
PLUS MALCOLM BLANCHARD 4th 


SELLING 50 HEAD 


28 bulls, 21 ready for service—22 bred and open heifers. 
This offering is comprised of selected individuals that we are proud 
to offer. They merit your mest serious consideration . . . if you want 
solid quality Herefords. 


Sale will be held at the ranch located on paved highway six miles 
northwest of town. 


OCTOBER 16th, BERCLAIRE, TEXAS 


Lunch will be served at noon. Sale will start promptly at 1:00 p. m. 
W. H. Heldenbrand, Auctioneer @ George Kleier, The Cattleman 


BENNIE Hl. WILSON **rexas™ 














TEXAS 
DEL RIO FALL RACE MEET 
—4 DAYS— 
OCTOBER 11, 12, 13, 14 
Purse Races, Feature Races, Matched Races 
Stalls by Reservation Only 
BOX 966, DEL RIO LIVESTOCK ASS'N 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
Member American Quarter Horse Ass’n, Racing Division 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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A Tale About Tails 


By JOHN MANLY 


HILE thumbing through the cur- 

rent crop of breed publications 

you’ve probably seen a picture of 
a horse with perhaps a pretty miss hold- 
ing onto the end of the horse’s tail, and 
a caption informing you of the great 
length of said horse’s tail, occasionally 
followed by statistics on his mane, too. 
At first I thought all this business about 
the horse’s tail was a passing fancy, but 
a little research showed it had been go- 
ing on for a long, long time. 

The Illustrated Scientific American 
magazine of 1904 had an item in it about 
a 10 year old mare with a silver gray 
mane 18 feet long. The mare was owned 
by a Mr. George O. Zillgill, and used on 
a farm in North Dakota. There was noth- 
ing unusual about her mane until she 
passed her fourth birthday, when it be- 
gan to grow with unheard of rapidity. 
Her mane was braided and kept in a net 
to prevent tangling. Her colt had an ex- 
ceptional mane, too, but neither had tails 
nor foretops out of the ordinary. 

There’s no record of Mr. Zillgill having 
cashed in on this abundance, but an old 
Wonderland Arcade and Theatre located 
on Detroit’s lower Woodward Ave. many 
years ago advertised Linus, a stallion, as 
the most beautiful horse in the world. 
For a dime an old timer could see and feel 
a mane 14 feet long, tail 12 feet, 3 
inches, and foretop 10 feet. Linus re- 
sembled the Hambletonians, and his hairy 
adornment was credited with being the 
real McCoy. 


If Linus were alive today, his excess 
hair would be clipped and sold, because 
science has discovered many uses, other 
than the original, for horse mane and 
especially tail hair. I even learn that 
nothing stimulates mane and tail growth 
like frequent shampooing in rain water; 
that the average horse’s tail grows at the 
rate of ten inches per year. Also that the 
average horse tail weighs about three 
quarters of a pound, and the average 
yield from the mane is about 12 ounces, 
too. 

Fifty cents per pound is the average 
price paid for run of the mill hair. But 
price is influenced by length, fullness, 
whether it contains burrs or accumula- 
tion, and other factors. A tail may be 
worth from 75 cents to $1.25. Mane hair 
is always cheaper by 15 cents to 20 cents 
per pound. 

Some of the uses of tail hair may sur- 
prise you, take, for example, the violin. 
The bow is strung with between 120 and 
250 white horse hairs. Horse hair is 
preferred because each hair has many 
minute bristles pointing away from the 
root in such a way that with the help of 
rosin they act on the string like the teeth 
of a saw. 

Mustaches, goatees, side-burns, wigs 
and many other hairy theatrical props 
once roamed the range at the horse’s 
heels, too. 

I’ve just pointed out some of the more 
spectacular uses of horse hair, but the 
great bulk goes into brushes, hair cloth, 
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mattresses, furniture stuffing, air filters, 
packaging material, and ornaments, such 
as might adorn a woman’s hat. 

By great bulk, I mean the annual U. S. 
supply which exceeds twenty million 
pounds. Horse hair is imported from Aus- 
tralia. Canada. and South America. R. H. 
Jackson, manager of the curled hair divi- 
sion of Armour and Company, says: 
“Horse tails and manes are secured from 
South American semi-wild horses, by na- 
tives who clip them at regular periods 
and follow this work as their means of a 
livelihood. These clippings are put up in 
900 pound bales for export to this coun- 
try.” Mr. Jackson adds that our own hair 
is much better than South America’s, but, 
of course, there are not nearly enough 
horses in this country to supply the de- 
mand. Within the states, Texas and Mon- 
tana lead in production. 

E. P. Orcutt, livestock specialist, Mon- 
tana State College, says ranchers usually 
save all the hair clipped from the mane 
and tails for several years and then when 
they have accumulated 30 or 40 pounds 
they sell it to a local hide buyer. He 
thinks that probably the largest supply 
is when the wild-horses are rounded up 
and branded. sf 

Fred Goldberg, National Hair Com- 
pany, presents a different idea as regards 
collection: “Seldom does the farmer or 
rancher sell the tail or mane without 
selling the whole hide. By this, we mean 
that, in our experience we find that the 
hair is removed after the animal is dead 
and very seldom from the live animal ex- 
cept in the case of mane hair. The chain 
of events for horse tail hair is: from the 
rancher to the packer or hide dealer who 
removes the tail and mane hair and sells 
it to processors like us. ... The farmer 








SALE, OCTOBER 4, 195 
Calves 2 
Yearling Steers 

Steers, 2 yrs. up 

Stags 

Wet Cows 

Dry Cows 


Cows & Calves, pairs 


ANNUAL FALL CATTLE AUCTION SALES 


Mescalero Indian Cattle Growers’ Association 
MESCALERO, NEW MEXICO 


HEREFORD CATTLE 
All Cattle Sold will be Horned 


SALE, NOVEMBER 8, 1951 


Est. No. 


500 Calves 


Yearling Steers. 


75 
60 
100 


20 


~~ aaa 
Bulls Gas et 


Est. No. 


Sales Will Start at 10:00 A. M. 
Sales Will Be Held at No. 1 Camp 


GUNTER PRUDE, Auctioneer 
Portales, New Mexico 


Directions to Sale can be obtained at Association’s office , MESCALERQ, NEW MEXICO 
A Chuck Wagon Dinner Will Be Served 


For Further Information Contact: WM. Y. FOWLER III, Mgr. 


THE MESCALERO INDIAN CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MESCALERO, NEW MEXICO 
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can sell his individual quantity of hair, 
but he will receive the same price for the 
hair as if he would sell it with the hide. 
We find that it is very costly freight 
wise, to purchase small amounts of tails 
or mane hair.” 


Now at the processor’s the hair is 
combed, washed, deodorized, and sorted 
or dressed as to size, color, length and 
texture (of all the animal hair processed, 
including cattle and swine, horse hair is 
the hardest and, consequently, most ex- 
pensive). Throughout mane hair is kept 
separate from the tail, because it is 
softer and thus cheaper. The dressed hair 
is then put in bundles, sometimes called 
hanks. 

In its bundle form it is sold by the 
processor to the manufacturer at about 
$1.15 for first grade tail (lengths of 16 
to 36 inches) and about a dollar for sec- 
ond grade which is shorter and not quite 
so resilient (springy). Good mane (about 
15 inches) brings about 80 cents per 
pound. 

The manufacturer uses the mane hair 
mainly for stuffing and brushes, other 
than paint (these latter are usually im- 
ported). Mane hair is used to produce the 
cheaper brushes, sweeps, painter and 
counter dusters, bottle and sanitary brush 
machines. 

The tail and some mane hair is con- 
verted by the manufacturer into curled 
and rubberized hair—the big outlets. Be- 
fore a horse’s tail finally comes to rest 
in the best and most expensive mattress 
on the market, it is: blended, winnowed, 
mixed, spun, boiled, dried, seasoned, un- 
raveled, carded, picked and packed. 

While curled hair is used mainly for 
mattresses, furniture stuffing and air fil- 
ters, only tail hair is woven into hair 
cloth, which produces a very long wear- 
ing and strong material for upholstery 
purposes and clothing manufacture. 

The process known as curled hair has 
been going on for over a hundred years, 
but rubberized curled hair is compara- 
tively new. It is a resilient material man- 
ufactured from curled hair bonded to- 
gether with liquid rubber, vulcanized into 
sheets and pads as well as special shapes 
and sizes. It is thought that it will grad- 
ually replace ordinary curled hair, be- 
cause being made into sheets cuts labor 
costs. Manufacturers say that it really 
requires a skilled worker to make a piece 
of furniture, for example, using loosely 
picked curled hair. And this type of labor 
is always hard to get. 

Mr. Jackson comments further on this 
process: “In making rubberized curled 
hair it is possible to use any grade or 
type of curled hair. At the present time 
our standard mixture is 12% per cent 
horse mane hair, and 87% per cent hog 
hair. Although we do make some rub- 
berized curled hair using 100 per cent 
horse hair. The all-horse hair product, 
however, is much too costly for the aver- 
age furniture manufacturer.” 

Rubberized curled hair, referred to as 
pillowed packaging and mascuerading 
under a score of trade names is being 
used by the big airlines specializing in 
global freight. Most precision instru- 
ments such as radio and flight are 
packed in rubberized curled hair because 
it is shock resistant, non abrading (free 
from dirt and grease), moisture resistant, 
and economical, in that it can be re-used 
time and again. 

The horse contributes many other prod- 
ucts that better the American way of 
life. But, for now, it is enough to hope 
that you can sleep on his tail. 
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FIGURE 2 QUARTER HORSES 


Standing at Stud 


Hickory Red P-2988—Sire: 
Macanudo P-211, Dam: Tor- 
tugita P-6481, Weight: 1150, 
Height 14-2. Foaled 1944. 


Chubnick P-19691 AQHA and 
11352 PHBA. Sire: Nick Shoe- 
maker P-1095, Dam: Dutchie 
Chub P-10570, Weight 1100. 
Height 14-2, Foaled 1948. 


OTH stallions are several 

times Grand champions at 
halter and are top cow horses. We 
are breeding them to our group 
of mares by Spark Plug, Jack 
McCue, Chubby, and Barney 
Owens. Most of our mares are 
carrying a little age, but are 
proven producers of rodeo, race 


and show horses as well as top 





cow horses. We have facilities 


to take care of six outside horses VISITORS 
to break or train as roping or WELCOME 


cutting horses. 








O. G. Hill, Jr., and Foster Hill 


FIGURE 2 STOCK FARM 


BOX 904, HEREFORD, TEXAS 











Golden Oak Farms 
Home of Good Shorthorns 


We are proud of our Shorthorn cattle and 
enjoy showing them—at the shows and at 
home. We invite you to visit with us and 
look them over. 


Your Visit Always Welcomed at 


: C.M. Caraway & Sons 
Reserve Chamolen Pert Werth, caenoien DELEON TEXAS 


Houston and San Antonio 1951 

















The Cattleman’s Annual Horse Issue will be off the press September 1. 
Get your advertising copy in promptly. 
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National Hereford Show to Feature Live- 
stock Expositions at Texas State Fair 


HE State Fair of Texas will stage 

its livestock “show of shows” this 

year with the Pan-American Na- 
tional Hereford show, the “greatest Here- 
ford show ever held in the greatest Here- 
ford state at the greatest State Fair.” 

They’re planning big things in Dallas 
for the show, offering $25,000 in pre- 
miums for this breed alone, and prepar- 
ing to stage a Hereford “Parade of 
Champions” that’s bound to draw nation- 
al attention. 

More than 500 entries from 30 states 
are a for this top beef cattle 
show. Dates for it, and for the showing 
of Aberdeen-Angus, Brahmans and Short- 
horns, are Oct. 6-11, with dairy cattle 
moving into the barns Oct. 12-19. 

The Fair is placing greater emphasis 
on its livestock and agricultural shows 
this year than ever before. A total of 
$88,014 in premiums will be awarded for 
livestock; and the agricultural show, for 
the first time, will tell the complete story 
of Texas agriculture in a mammoth pres- 
entation worked out in cooperation with 
oe Service of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

eing a.Texas product, the fair gets 
bigger and better each succeeding year, 
naturally. The 1951 extravaganza will 
offer the mostest of the bestest in enter- 
tainment, sports and educational features 
during its 16 fun-filled days, Oct. 6-21. 

“Guys and Dolls,” the year’s top musi- 
cal sensation, will play 24 performances 


at the fair. “Ice Cycles of 1952” will 
present the world premiere of a sparkling 
new spectacle for 23 performances. The 
Aut Swenson Thrillcade will hold sway 
for 17 performances in front of the 
grandstand. There’ll be a bigtime col- 
lege football game on each of the fair’s 
three Saturdays plus six other grid 
games. 

The Women’s Show, one of the major 
events of its type in the country, offers 
$3,436 in premiums for such categories 
as needlework, handicrafts, hobby crafts, 
potted plants and foods, and features 
numerous free lectures and contests for 
trimming hats and making candy and 
cakes. 

The million-dollar Midway, featuring 
everything from midgets to wild animals 
in its sideshows, also will have an as- 
sortment of 33 rides ranging from the 
charming old Carousel to the fantastic 
new “Sky Wheels” thrill ride. 


There’ll be plenty of free entertain- 


- ment, including daring aerial acts twice 


daily on the midway stage and five fire- 
works displays which will coincide with 
such top-flight entertainment as the 
Eddy Arnold show, a free feature of 
East Texas Day Oct. 16, and the fair’s 
gigantic Music Festival Oct. 17. 


The Cotton Bowl football schedule in- 
cludes a renewal of the heated intersec- 
tional rivalry between S. M. U. and Mis- 
rouri Oct. 6, the traditional fair classic 
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between Texas and Oklahoma Oct. 13 and 
the important Southwest conference clash 
of S. M. U. and Rice Oct. 21. 

One of the most impressive sights at 
the fair is that of 90,000 farm and ranch 
boys and girls, being served at a gigantic 
picnic on Rural Youth Day, opening day 
of the fair. The fair is host to the kids 
and last year they came from 225 Texas 
counties for this biggest annual gather- 
ing of rural youngsters in the country. 

This colossal picnic is just a sample 
of the way they do things at the biggest 
of all state fairs. 

In the livestock barns, and in the fair’s 
new $125,000 livestock pavilion, due to 
be completed in September, main atten- 
tion will go to the whitefaces from Oct. 
6 to 11 

Judging in the Hereford show is sched- 
uled for the mornings of Oct. 8 and 9, 
with the big “Parade of Champions” 
scheduled for the new livestock pavilion 
the night of Tuesday, Oct. 9. This will 
be staged in the 90-by-180 foot show 
ring, surrounded by comfortable seats for 
3,200 spectators. 

Here the Hereford champions will pa- 
rade into the show ring. Premiums and 
six silver trophies will be awarded. The 
six trophies are valued at $3,000. The 
Parade of Champions will be a fitting 
tribute to the mighty Hereford breed 
with spectacular lighting, music, and 
prominent speakers. To insure its suc- 
cess the fair has appointed Charles R. 
Meeker, Jr., producer of the State Fair 
musicals and manager of the State Fair 
auditorium, to stage the event. 

Other breeds of beef cattle will not 
be neglected. The shows being staged for 
them will be as big as ever, and the fair 
for years has been attracting top com- 











WANTED: ON A GAINBASIS... 


A GOOD-SIZED STRING OF STEERS 


We have ample grass, water and wheat pasture for 600 coming two-year-old steers 
on the heavy side, or 700 lighter coming two-year-old steers. We want good cattle, but 
we are in a good Brahman country and will handle Brahmans of the best grade. We 
cannot handle common cattle of any kind. We cannot handle steer calves just off the 
cows. We want this string of cattle on a year’s basis, fall season to fall season. 


We prefer to handle a string of steers on strictly a gain basis, but if an owner of 
cattle felt like he needed a deal on a dollar basis, steers to winter on us and go on to 
northern grass May 1 to 15, 1952, our range will handle a few more steers than quoted 
above, up to 700 to 800, and we will consider a dollar deal, payable in full, in advance 
of cattle arriving. The cost will not be cheap per head, however, and we will deal only 
on a charge per year per head. No brokers; n> commissions wil] be paid to anyone. 


Our ranch is in north Texas, our conditions are excellent, and one inspection will 
convince you that your cattle can stay with us safely and profitably. Address: 


Box 9-B, The Cattleman 


(Phone or Wire The Cattleman If You Prefer) 








wages kota cere tern mre ewnmmeas 
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petitors. Aberdeen-Angus cattle will 
compete for $3,000 with judging on Oct. 
10; Brahmans for $4,200 with judging 
on Oct. 11; and the Shorthorns for $2,400 
with judging Oct. 11. 

Santa Gertrudis cattle will be shown 
again this year by the King Ranch. Fol- 
lowing last year’s display of top weight 
animals, the ranch will come back this 
year with an exhibition of average Santa 
Gertrudis stock, similar to those which 
are rapidly being purchased to establish 
herds throughout Texas and the Pan- 
American area. 


On the weekend of Oct. 12-14, the Quar- 
ter Horse comes into prominence at Dal- 
las, in the greatest Quarter Horse show 
ever held. A total of $3,440 has been 
posted in premiums for this three-day 
event, with halter, roping and cutting 
classes. 


The final weekend of the fair will also 
be devoted to horses, with an open cut- 
ting horse contest for $2,000 in awards 
scheduled for Oct. 19-21, and on the final 
day of the fair, Sunday, Oct. 21, an event 
that is causing a lot of comment among 
horsemen, a matched cutting horse con- 
test for the world’s championship. 

Dairy cattle, showing from Oct. 12-19, 
will compete for a total of $15,450. Hol- 
stein-Friesian premiums top the list with 
$5,200 to be awarded on Oct. 17. Guern- 
seys will also be judged Oct. 17 with 
$3,000 at stake. Jerseys Oct. 16 for $4,000 
and Milking Shorthorns compete Oct. 18 
for $3,250. 

Junior shows will be held the final 
week of the Fair, with $14,945 being of- 
fered in Dairy, Sheep, Steer, Pig, Com- 
mercial Steer, and Negro Pig events be- 
tween Oct. 14 and 20. 

The Junior Livestock Auction Show is 
scheduled for Saturday, Oct. 20, with fat 
steers, fat lambs and fat barrows going 
on the block. The Southwestern Milking 
Shorthorn Association will sponsor an 
auction sale on Friday, Oct. 19, and the 
Texas Duroc Breeders Association an 
auction on Thursday, Oct. 11. 

Swine, sheep, and Angora goats show 
from Oct. 6-14 with swine up for $9,152; 
sheep competing for $2,977 and Angora 
goats for $850. : 

Poultry premiums of $2,400 will be of- 
fered in junior market turkey, breeding 
chicken, breeding turkey, and junior mar- 
ket broiler shows. 

Dean W. L. Stangel of the Division of 
Agriculture, Texas Technological College, 
will serve as general superintendent of 
livestock shows this year with C. G. 
Scruggs, associate editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Dallas, as arena director. 

All sections of Texas will be well rep- 
resented in the agriculture show this 

ear. After conferences with agricultural 
Coders of the 14 Extension Service Dis- 
tricts of the state, the fair has designed 
and erected a mammoth panorama of the 
products of Texas agriculture, entitled 
“A Storybook of Texas Agriculture.” 

Each of the 14 areas will have a ten- 
by-twenty-foot display with, living plants, 
and in some cases living animals as well 
as tons of produce telling each region’s 
distinctive story. Theme of the displa 
is a gigantic relief map of Texas wit 
each area outlined and its leading prod- 
ucts displayed. 

Also covered in this display will be the 
work of 4-H Club members and the ac- 
complishments of the three Negro Exten- 
sion Districts in the state. 





Mr. Advertiser: Your sales message 
in The Cattleman reaches both purebred 
breeder and commercial rancher. 
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KING A 


P 20,448. 
Foaled 4-6-48 
By King P 234 by Zan- 
tanon by Little Joe By 
Traveler. Out of Annie 
B P 2831 by Joe Moore 
by Little Joe by Trav- 


This young stallion has a superb bloodline. His 
first two colts are pictured below. He and they 
ean be seen at Stoner Stables, Rt. 15 Box 35, 


* Houston, Texas, Telephone MYrtle 0121 by ap- 


pointment. King A is available at stud by private 
arrangement there. If all his colts are like these 


Hil two, he breeds as he should. 


1950 Reserve Champion, Refugio; First, Harris 
County Fair; First, Trinity Valley Exposition; 
First, Wharton County Fair; First, Waller County 
Fair. 1951 Reserve Champion, Katy. 





For all inquiries, address Dana Stoner, 
Stoner Stables, Rt. 15, Box 35 Telephone 
MYrtle 0121, who generally has outstanding 
fillies or colts of good bloodlines for sale. 








Above:—King’s Grandson (appendix registry applied 
for) Foaled 7-10-51 By King A P 20,448, out of 
Rosa Lee O AQHA No. 6996 by Rialto P2 by Billy 


Sunday by Horace H TB. 
* 
Right :—Lulette 


(appendix registry 


applied for) 


Foaled 4-24-51 By King A P 20,448, out of Lulu 
NQHBA 629 by Grano de Oro, by Little Joe. by 


Traveler. 














WE GIVE ALL SHIPMENTS, LARGE AND 
SMALL, THE SAME SERVICE— 


OUR BEST 


;@ 


COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Shirley Seles Service Satisfy 


* TAVAIO RUGS * SADDLE BLANKETS 


J. B. STILES 
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+} Castle Butte Trading Post. Bex 873, Winslow, Aris. 
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GREGG FARMS SHORTHORNS 


IN COMPLETE DISPERSION 


HERD PURCHASED BY W. H. HARGUS LAND AND CATTLE 
COMPANY SELLS INTACT 


Belton, Missouri » September 17th 


Sale will be held at Silver Top Farms, Belton, Missouri, 22 miles south of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Sale starts at 10:00 A. M. 


Good Individuals »~% Good Backgrounds 
240 Head Selling—188 Lots 


31 BULLS, 54 COWS & CALVES, 
53 BRED COWS, many close to 
calving. 17 OPEN HEIFERS, 33 
BRED HEIFERS, every one is 
sired by a great bull. 

GREGG FARMS PRINCESS AND 
HER DAUGHTER PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, leading winners and 
champions at many major shows for 
Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mis- 
souri. A full sister to Gregg Farms 
Princess sells in this sale. 


‘THREE HERD BULLS 


@ Edellyn Valiant Mercury, seven years old and one of America’s all-time 
great Shorthorn sires, sells along with 21 sons and 52 daughters plus 
approximately 25 calves at foot. 

© Klaymor Kohinoor, five years old W. J. Russell bred sire and top selling 
bull of the 1947 Klaymor Farms Sale. He sells in this sale along with 
9 sons and 23 daughters in addition to 25 calves at foot of dams. 

@ Gregg Farms eo calved Aprii t, 1949, and a full brother to Gregg 
Farms Hoarfrost. dark roan bull that never has been shown but gen- 
eraliy considered as outstanding as his famous brother. 

@ 32 daughters of Newallyn Legion. . . 52 daughters of Edellyn Valiant Mer- 
cury. .. 23 daughters of Klaymor Kohinoor. . . 11 daughters of Gregg Farms 
Baronet. .. Others by Sni-A-Bar Jasper, Garguston Royal Jubilee, Uppermill 
Loyal King, Anoka Scotsman and Type’s Clipper King. 

@ 33 bred heifers all reserved for herd replacement, daughters of Edellyn Val- 
_ Mercury and Klaymor Kohinoor, they carry the service of Gregg Farms 
Shampion. 


GREGG FARMS SHORTHORNS 


Owned by W. H. Hargus Land and Cattle Company, Harrisonville, Missouri 


For the catalog and other information, address 
MERVIN F. AEGERTER, SALES MANAGER 
SEWARD, NEBRASKA 


@ Auctioneers : 
Halsey, Good, Simms and Feeback 














$ $ $ MAKE MORE MONEY WITH $ $ $ 


SHORTHORNS ©* POLLED SHORTHORNS 


(NATURALLY RNS S) 


For Breeding + For Feeding 
For Crossbreeding! 


America’s oldest and most profitable breed 
of cattle offer greater size, fastest gains, 
quiet, easy-handling dispositions and 
widest adaptability. Check modern 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
rmance records including carlot and 
single steer Grand C. “gga 
OVER ALL BREED: 
Get the facts about ae eal Polled 
Shorthorns, or both. Write us for illus- 
trated literature and lists of member-breeders 
who can supply you with seed stock at reasonable costs, 


er 107" SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
The ann that is “BEST IN EVERY WEIGH’’ 
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Grand National to Have Many 
New Features 


ROM the Beef Cattle Division right 

on down through every section of 

the show, the 1951 Grand National 
Livestock Exposition, Horse Show and 
Rodeo will live up to its proud slogan 
of, “The Show of National Champion- 
ships” when it thunders into the San 
Francisco Cow Palace October 26 for a 
ten day run. 

And the spectacular Arena Show will 
have an entirely “New Look” while at 
the same time maintaining its basic at- 
tractions of International Rodeo Asso- 
ciation and National Cutting Horse Asso- 
ciation Championship Finals and _ the 
National Full-Division Horse Show. 

These assurances have been made by 
the Cow Palace Board of Directors— 
Porter Sesnon, President; Roland Tog- 
nazzini, First Vice President; Wilson 
Meyer, Second Vice President; Henry F. 
Budde, Louis G. Conlan, John Lawler, 
Fred D. Parr and J. Sheldon Potter. 

Headlining the beef cattle show will 
be the Golden Gate National Hereford 
Show and Sale. This is the first time 
the American Hereford Association has 
brought its big event to the Pacific Coast 
since the 1939 World’s Fair on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay. And, ac- 
cording to Daniel W. Danielson, Live- 
stock Superintendent of the Cow Palace, 
the “Golden Gate” will attract more in- 
dividuals and herds from the East, Mid- 
west and Southwest than did the World’s 
Fair. 

But it is in the Arena Show that the 
“New Look” will be most noticeable to 
the public. It will have many new fea- 
tures which never before have been pro- 
duced on the Pacific Coast. 

Instead of the outworn “Grand Entry” 
of cowboys, spectators at this year’s 
Grand National will witness a spectacular 
and authentic prologue of a calf brand- 
ing scene lifted bodily out of a high range 
roundup. Dude Martin and his Gang will 
be the star performers in this piece, en- 
titled “Roundup on the Range.’ 

Then there will be the Boom Town 
Quadrille from Burkburnett, Texas, 18 
riders and a caller in almost unbelievable 
performances of square dances on horse- 
back. 

Another feature never before seen on 
the Pacific Coast is the “Wild Horse 
Stampede,” a riot of mayhem developed 
in recent years in Texas, and considered 
to be by far the most thrilling, daring 
and dangerous event ever to be developed 
in the sport of rodeo. 

Fifty wild, unbroken horses are turned 
into the arena bearing no gear whatever 
—neither saddle, bridle, halter, nor rope. 
Fifty cowboys at a given signal, leap into 
the jtrena. To place in the money the 
cowboy must stop, mount and ride the 
plunging outlaw with no other assistance 
than a hand hold on head or mane. 

“It is a terrifically dangerous and 
thrilling event and we are sure that our 
Pacific Coast audiences will welcome its 
premiere at the Grand National,” says 
Nye Wilson, Secretary-Manager of the 
Cow Palace. 





I read and enjoy The Cattleman. I am 
past 60 years old and grew up in the Ok- 
lahoma Territory near Anadarko, Okla. 
I am just one of those folks who loves 
the West. The good old-time stories 
thrill me. I am a rural mail carrier in 
these parts.—Bob Conley, Bedford, Ind. 
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STABLE SIGNS 


By PHIL 


HEN Willie (known as William 

Shakespeare by the _literary- 

minded) made that crack about 
“What's in a name?” way back yonder 
in the dark days, he was referring to 
posies—roses, if I remember correctly. 
Anyway he summed it up with something 
about smelling the same regardless of the 
name. I think the idea smells. And for 
my purpose, I prefer to leave the name- 
calling to some of the other old bards. 
Cervantes, for example: “A good name 
is better than riches”; Duke of Rutland, 
“Names that shall live for yet unnum- 
bered years’; Old Testament, “A good 
name is better than precious ointment” ; 
Byron, “’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s 
name in print,” the more often the better, 
as nice publicity hasn’t hurt the horse 
business yet. 

Enough of this poetic speech and down 
to cow-country or horse-hollow talk con- 
cerning ranch, farm and stable names. 
Such names are influenced by many 
factors, namely: brands, family, geog- 
raphy or nature, business, folklore or 
legend, proverbs, and flights of fancy. 
Some even seem to defy classification. 

Such a one is Itzawee Stable, Saddle- 
breds and Arabians, owned by Jean 
Riggins. Mrs. Riggins says: “When Jean 
was discharged from the army, he de- 
cided to buy some horses for riding as a 
hobby. He bought three, two of: which 
were mares. He bred these and soon had 
five horses with prospects of more. All 
he could find for pasture was a ten- 
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acre field in Illinois with a small barn. 
In coping with the smallness he ended 
up with Itzawee Stable.” 

SOMEDAY FARM might fall into the 
flights of fancy group. Owned by the 
Tison’s with Arabians in Louisiana, Mrs. 
Tison sheds some light on the selection: 
“From the very first every other word 
has been ‘someday,’ farm life being the 
day-to-day, year-to-year affair that it is, 
always looking toward the future. First, 
it was ‘someday we’re going to have a 
farm.’ Then, ‘Someday we'll have fences 
and cattle and horses.’ Now, it’s ‘Some- 
day our farm will be known for what it 
produces.’” Perhaps KILKARE FARM, 
New Jersey, MEREWORTH and SPEND- 
THRIFT FARM, both in Kentucky, and 
DUNROVIN FARMS, Virginia, should 
also be stabled with the flights of fancies. 

Another likely candidate is the FOLLY 
RANCH in Wyoming. The story goes that 
when the Erdmans were considering 
acquiring the ranch, Mrs. Erdman ex- 
claimed: “Why, it’d be pure folly.” She 
has since eaten her words. 

Stock horse raisers seem to have a 
preference for brand names. FLOWING 
M, FLYING W HORSE RANCH, THREE 
D STOCK FARM, |R. S. BAR RANCH, 
LAZY C, D, and U (three separate 
spreads) RANCHES, DIAMOND L and 
DOUBLE DIAMOND ranches, CIRCLE 
M and CIRCLE A ranches, CIRCLE BAR 
A HORSE RANCH, and BAR O QUAR- 
by HORSE RANCH, to mention but 
a few. 
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Here’s more about brand names from 
Malcolm Levi, San Antonio, Texas. “We 
chose the name, PALEFACE RANCHES 
about fifteen years ago as we were at 
that time raising registered Hereford 
cattle. In connection with the name, we 
have registered as our brand the letters, 
‘PFR’ combined, and standing.” Mr. Levi 
goes on to tell how a new breed, the 
Indu-Angus, came into being quite by 
accident and gradually replaced the other 
breeds. He closes with: “Although our 
horse raising is limited to producing a 
sufficient number of cow ponies to op- 
erate our ranches, I have recently become 
interested in Quarter Horses out in Phoe- 
nix, and have had some success to date 
racing.” 

Which reminds me, I came across 
Thoroughbred farm named RUNA CRES. 
Acres is combined with many names, 
PRAIRIE ACRES, PECAN ACRES 
RANCH, OAKWOOD ACRES, being 
typical of this land measurement. 

Not too many capitalized on their 
business when choosing a name. One who 
did, however, is Willet Evans of the 
MILKY WAY STABLE. Mr. Evans owns 
a big Long Island dairy, and in his 
youth fell in love with Joe (dead some 
half a century) a once-upon-a-time milk 
wagon puller. The 72-year-old milkman 
now owns trotters, and a favorite is 
Mahlon Hanover. 

CLEAR QUILL FARMS had a similar 
beginning. But let Glenn Bown explain 
it. “The name Clear Quill was the brand 
name of the flour milled by a flour mill 
in this Iowa community, established 
about 1875, which business we took over. 
As we expanded into the manufactured 
feed business, we used the name, Clear 
Quill for all our feeds.” 
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They’re CHAMPIONS - And FOR SALE! 
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CHARLIE COOKE 14,877 
Sire: BOOGER RED Dom: BAY DOLLY 
t.: 14.3 Hands. Wt.: 1210 Ibs. Age: 5 yrs. 
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SONNY COOKE 16,115 
Sire: SALTILLO Dam: BAY DOLLY 
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QUARTER HORSES Y 


MILLER 


P-17536 


Registered as Macanudo, Jr. 


Pe { Old Sorrel 


' Canales, Roan Bell Mare 


( Little Richard 
pekie ce: J “by Old Sorrel 
) Silguero Mare by Pancho Villa, 
by Little Joe 3rd 


Macanudo P 211 
DUSTY MILLER 


Laurelena P 142. 


NCHA Certificate of Ability No. 96 


This Great Sou ol Wacanude has; 
e CONFORMATION 
e SPEED 


e@ ACTION 
e CUTTING HORSE ABILITY 


and his colts prove him a Great sire! 


We will have a few of his colts, out of 
good, registered mares, for sale this fall 


J.¥. CRUM “ocxeo nso? 


BOX 80, ROUTE 2 
We breed for 


PERFORMANCE 
* 


Louis Powers roping off 
of Baldy McCabe. 
AQHA 11,981 
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“In an early day writing was done 
with quill pens; and the clear and more 
perfect the quill, the finer the quality 
of the pen. That I understand was the 
origin of the name Clear Quill, which 
was supposed to be synonymous with 
quality.” 

“I have one farm on which we raise 
Jersey cattle and Hampshire hogs. On 
the other farm we raise American Saddle 
horses, Hereford cattle, Duroc hogs and 
dogs—hence the name, CLEAR QUILL 
FARMS.” 

Family names, or combinations of, 
aren’t as popular as one might think. 
Discounting the unimaginative, of course, 
who merely add ranch, farm or stable 
to their surname, and let it go at that. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Andreae, Michi- 
gan, took the names of their three daugh- 
ters, Julie, Lynn and Bonnie, and came 
up with JULYNBO FARMS, _pro- 
nounced Jew-lynn-bow. JONABELL 
STABLES, Kentucky, was the brain- 
storm of John A. Bell, III. And Mike 
and Millie Leonard, Quarter Horse breed- 
ers, were toying with the same idea in 
christening the M&M RANCH, Milford, 
Texas. E. R. and N. L. Flagg named their 
160 acres of Pennsylvania blue grass 
OLD GLORY FARMS. 

From flags to flowers we span the 
nation and land in California, home of 
the CREAM CUP SHETLAND PONY 
RANCH. This name had me baffled, 
until I consulted my garden encyclopedia 
and read: “, . . a low annual herb, na- 
tive in California, and belonging to the 
poppy family. It has narrow or oblong 
entire leaves, and white to pale yellow 
flowers one inch across, borne singly on 
long stems.” Flower names are rare, 
however, another nationally known one 
is the MAGNOLIA FARMS. 

From Canada comes the LAVENDER 
STOCK FARM which will fool you all the 
way down the stretch. While sweet lav- 
ender isn’t a flower, Lavender is. Back to 
my gardening source, I read: “. . . com- 
mon name for herbs or shrubs grown for 
ornament in the garden and for its sweet 
scent when dried. The dried flowers are 
used to fill sachets and to perfume cloth- 
ing or linens. Commercially they, and 
the green parts, are used for making ‘oil 
of spike’ aromatic vinegar and lavender 
water.” 

But before I mislead you any more, 
let me introduce Mrs. John A. Gormley, 
owner (with her husband) of LAVEN- 
DER STOCK FARM, British Columbia. 
“Here’s telling you how our farm got its 
name. It is named after our first brood- 
mare, not because she was our first, but 
she was something more special to me 
than any of our other horses. A dark 
brown, she was foaled in 1937. We got 
her in a claiming race as a two year old 
in Kentucky. She never ran in any other 
colors but ours, and often made more 
money than her classier stablemates. We 
have raced her in West Virginia, Florida, 
New England, and finally Western Can- 
ada. We retired her in 1943. 

“She was a little thing, but never 
seemed to realize it. Game, honest, afraid 
of nothing, highly intelligent, she always 
ran her race in spite of some infirmi- 
ties. . . . Her name, by the way, was 
Sweet Lavender, affectionately known as 
Sweet Pea, as one of our grooms, at that 
so called all his girl friends Sweet 

ea. 
“I have galloped her, groomed her, 
walked her, especially when things were 
tough. In fact, I’ve been as close to her 
as any horse I ever had. Many a time, 
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too, she has gotten us out of the hole. 
See why I named the farm after her?” 

If the flowers lack it, the views have 
it. GRANDVIEW FARM, HIGHVIEW 
FARM, VALLEY VIEW RANCH, RIV- 
ER VIEW FARMS, CITY VIEW 
FARMS, LONGVIEW FARMS, STAR- 
VIEW FARMS, and many other views. 
I wouldn’t advise a newcomer to add 
to these views, pretty as they are, be- 
cause the more different a name is, with 
reservations, the more impressive it is, 
and apt to be remembered by the public. 

“NEVER DIE” FARM in Maryland 
illustrates the point I’m trying to make. 
Mrs. Jane Decker Asmis told me: “This 
name is so old that it is hard to say where 
it came from. It is believed, however, 
to have come from ‘never say die.’ As 
we felt it fit in very well with Arabian 
horses (Arabs live to a ripe old age, and 
think nothing at all of foaling in the 
mid-twenties) and wasn’t a name that 
could be found every day, we kept it. 
One thing sure, if you get in this sec- 
tion and ask for the “NEVER DIE” 
FARM anyone will tell you the way 
here, but probably not if you were to 
ask where the Asmis’s lived.” 

ARABIAN - HOSS - WE - GOT - YE - 
FARM started me collecting these off the 
bridle path names in the first place. 
I think it is one of the most striking in 
the country, yet, when Mrs. Carleton 
Patterson of New York explained it, it 
seemed the only logical name to select. 
“, . . The Hoss-We-Got-Ye is derived 
from the Oswegotchie River which runs 
through the horse pasture here. The 
legend says the river was named when 
an Indian and his horse were crossing 
the river on the ice. The ice gave way 
and they both fell in, but the Indian 
scrambled to safety and managed to pull 
his pony out. Then he said, ‘Hoss, we 
got ye’ and the river was called Oswe- 
gotchie. . . . We liked the name because 
it is unusual consequently unforgettable, 
and everyone for miles around is familiar 
with the locality.” 

Another name capitalizing on legend 
and nature is the HANDSPRINGS 
RANCH, Colorado, owned by the Hassers. 
Donna Hasser furnishes the back- 
ground: “We get our water from a spring 
in the rocks under a bluff. There the red 
hand of a woman was engraved in the 
rocks. Legend has it that an Indian girl 
had her hand on the rock when someone 
shot it, leaving a bloody imprint. Spanish 
sheepherders later shot the imprint out, 
so it is gone now. There is a very large 
hand, however, formed by natural rocks 
above the spring 

“HANDSPRINGS RANCH is the old- 
est around these parts, and it was named 
long before Colorado became a state 
(1786). It has many Indian writings on 
the large rocks.” 

Some natural formation has been the 
inspiration for many a name, for in- 
stance, BENT RIVER ARABIAN 
RANCH and FLAT TOP RANCH. Others 
that have been influenced by the ele- 
ments or nature include: SHADY LANE 
STABLES, FLYING GOOSE FARMS 
(Canada), EUCALYPTUS HILL FARM, 
SKY RANCH, SPRING MEADOWS 
FARMS, WILDWOOD FARMS, RAIN- 
BOW STABLES, LOCUST VALLEY 
STABLES, SOUTH WIND QUARTER 
HORSE FARM, TROUT CREEK 
RANCH, and WHEATLAND FARMS. 
States provide a source of names with 
FLORIDA’S PINE ISLAND RANCH as 
an example. 

With topography in mind, Mrs. Backart 
named her Michigan Standard Bred 
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PATENT STOCK. 


°S LIVESTOCK OILER 
OILS THEM WHERE THEY ITCH? 


Old Sevalch 


Fill “Old Serateh” with waste ofl add insecticide, and place near the salt tub and watch 

ir stock rub and scratch, killing warbles, lice, ticks, screw-worms, mange mites and insects. 
“ola Seratch” is oles 4 effective in curing skin diseases, warts and pink-eye. Will also save 
ences. 

— Scratch” is a simple machine—no jets—no pumps—no valves—no brushes to replace— 
18-gal oil flow sdjestnent—nething to clog up—fully automatic 
—fits ong size animal—any place on the body. 

See your local agent or contact 


‘Gascon 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
AGENCIES STILL AVAILABLE IN SOME LOCALITIES 





Phone 3-9487 














RANGE BULLS FOR SALE 


187 coming two-year-old bulls— in single lots 
or in groups large or small to fit your needs. 


143 bull calves —will sell one or any number in 
lots of uniform quality. 


See these bulls at our 2 Bar 2 ranch, just four miles southeast of 
Denver on State Highway 83. 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


DENVER © COLORADO ° ROGGEN 


Address: Rooms 6 and 7 -- 1834 Curtis St. -- Denver, Colo. - Phone CHerry 7202 
Paint a brighter future with Modern Painter Herefords 




















CHAS. MOORHOUSE COM. CO. 


Bays and Sells 


CATTLE and LAND 
on Commission 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle Our Specialty 


Seymour, Texas Phone 127 
in, Texas... iPhone 84 


PISTOLS WANTED 


American or Foreign—Old and Modern. Please 
give complete description and price wanted in 
first letter. 

ALAMO LEATHER GOODS CO. 

119 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas 
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OAK RIDGE PRINCE 5th, a bull we showed with great success this past fall. 
Grand Champion, Arkansas State Fair; Reserve Champion, Texas State Fair, 
Dallas; and First place winner at other major shows. Regarded as one of the 
lowest set and most compact bulls out last fall and spring. His breeding gives 
him a right to be such a bull, as he is out of the highly regarded tribes of “Miss 
Burgess,” the “Bandy Maids.” His first calves are just arriving and they insure 
him of being a great sire in every way. Plan to see this bull and his get. His 
half brother, a Senior Yearling Bull in our show herd, sells at the National sale 
at Memphis, September 28, 1951. 





Plan to see our show herd this fall at the following 
shows: 
American Royal 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisiana State Fair 
Shreveport 
Arkansas State Fair International 
ttle Rock Chicago, Il. 


Texas State Fair, Dallas 


East Texas Fair 
Tyler, Texas 


Aberdeen-Angus Nat'l Show 
Memphis 





ae Private Treaty Sales 
Angus “Folks” are 
at All Times 
always welcome at 


“FOOKS” 
ANGUS FARMS 











FOR SALE 


Six Cows with Calves at Side— 
Rebred in pasture to: 


Prince Peer 5th of Den-Mor 


AUSTIN TEXAS 
See Our Consignments 


‘ E to the 
Haight: Phone: Austin Calf Sale 
Pflugerville 67 and 


Beaumont Sale 


Austin 28926 











The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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nursery HI-LO STOCK FARMS. The 
land is both high and low. Their resi- 
dence is on the highest spot and com- 
mands a view a couple of miles in all 
directions. Besides raising Standardbred 
colts that have gone to almost every 
state in the union (good advertising, 
and that is the main purpose of a good 
name) and Scotland, the Backarts raise 
Belgian horses and Aberdeen - Angus 
cattle. 

Most of these stables, farm and ranch 
names are used on letterheads, and ad- 
vertising cuts. The owners also have at- 
tractive signs that can be easily seen 
from a car going the maximum speed on 
the highway passing the place. Once a 
name is agreed upon (in most cases this 
calls for a family forum or even reunion) 
have it designed and made by a profes- 
sional. Unless the owner is gifted, these 
I-made-it-myself-signs can be an eye 
sore. 

Once the sign is up, keep it up. By that 
I mean repaint and repair until it looks as 
if it were just put up the day before. 
Appropriate names on good signs in 
choice locations are perhaps the cheapest 
advertising a breeder can have. Yet how 
few take advantage of this particular 
phase! 


Angus Breeders to Hold Two 
Sessions at Annual Convention 


NGUS breeders from the 48 states 
and Canada will hold two sessions 
of their 68th annual convention on 

November 27 and 28, 1951, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. For the first time since 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association was organized in 1883, the 
cattlemen will assemble on two different 
days of their annual affair. 

During the 1951 International Live- 
stock Exposition, the first assembly will 
take place on November 27 at 7:00 a. m. 
in Room 14 of the Palmer House. This 
opening meeting is an innovation and will 
be designated as “Get Acquainted Night,” 
according to Secretary Frank Richards of 
the Association. In announcing the new 
session, Mr. Richards explained this in- 
formal gathering will give breeders from 
all parts of the country an opportunity 
to visit with each other. 

On the following evening the regular 
banquet and meeting will start at 6:30 
p. m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Pal- 
mer House. Previously this was the only 
meeting of breeders and offered little 
time for Angus raisers to visit. 

Here is the International Livestock Ex- 
position program of interest to beef cattle 
producers: 

Saturday, November 24 

8:00 a. m. Junior Steer Show 
Sunday, November 25 

9:00 a. m. Officers’ and Directors’ Steer Show 

9:30 a.m. Show Window Sale Cattle Judging 
Monday, November 26 

8:00 a. m. Open Angus Steer Show 

1:00 p. m. Angus Breeding Cattle Judging 
Tuesday, November 27 

8:00 a. m. Angus Breeding Cattle Judging 

7:00 p.m. “Get Acquainted Night,” Room 14 

Palmer House 

Wednesday, November 28 

8:00 a.m. Angus Breeding Cattle Judging 
10:00 a. m. Best Ten Head Breeding Cattle 
6:30 p.m. Annual Banquet and Meeting, Grand 

Ballroom, Palmer House 

Thursday, November 29 

1:00 p. m. International Show Window Sale 








If you can, please mail the July issue 
as I don’t want to miss an issue of The 
Cattleman—Pete Poteet, Lomesa, Texas. 





All progressive ranchers read The 
Cattleman. 
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Angus cattle 


are a good 


OUND INVESTMENT 


Proved money-makers for both 
BREEDER & FEEDER 


OC] Modern beef type. Everywhere Angus are growing in popu- 
larity. They're the ideal beef type for modern market demands, and 
have won more Grand Championships since 1900 in the steer and 
carcass contests at the International than all other breeds. 


©& Convert feed and grass efficiently. Angus rate superior as 


economical beef producers. They gain rapidly .. . 
and return a good profit. 


efficiently . . . 


convert feed 


(C} Naturally hornless Angus require less shed and feed-bunk 


space. There is no loss in weight due to dehorning . 


. « no bleeding 


. ho screw worm infestation, Saves you time, trouble and money. 
Command premium prices. Packers pay more for Black steers. 
They dress out a premium carcass and a higher percentage of salable 
beef. Each year more and more Angus top the Chicago market. 

(O) Larger calf crops. Heifers and cows have less calving trouble 
for Angus calves have small, polled-shaped heads. Gives you more 
calves to sell. For more information, write to 
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LOOK OVER ANGUS CATTLE AT LIVESTOCK SHOWS 
Plan to attend the Nationa: Angus Shows at the Mid-South Fair, 
Memphis, tenn, Sept. 22-29. and Pacific international Exposition, 
Portiand, Ore., Oct. 5-13. Talk to the exhibitors. You, too, will see 
why breeding Angus is a pleasurable. orofitable enterprise 





AUCTIONS OFFER WIDE SELECTION OF QUALITY ANGUS 
Attend auction sales this tall. fake advantage ot this opportunity 
to choose foundation animals tor your own purebred Angus herd, or 
select a Black bull that will increase the value of your commercial! 
calf crop Now is the time to start breeding Anqus 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE! BUY BLACKS! 
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Superintendents Appointed for 
EPARTMENT superintendents for 
the 1952 San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition, to be held at the Bexar 
County Coliseum Feb. 15-24, have been 
announced by Mark L. Browne, first vice 
president and chairman of the livestock 
committee. 

The list includes agricultural and live- 
stock leaders from many parts of the 
state, some of whom served in the same 
capacity during the 1951 show. 

Rufus Peeples, Tehuacana, Tex., a 
member of the board of directors of 
Texas A. & M. and a well-known Angus 
breeder, will be superintendent of the 
Aberdeen-Angus department. 

Returning in 1952 as superintendents 
of the same departments they headed in 
651 will be Milburn Kothmann of J. W. 
Kothmann & Sons, who will have charge 
of the Brahmas, and H. A. Fitzhugh, 
manager of the Straus-Medina Hereford 
Ranch, the Herefords. Dick Hartman, 
agriculture director of Central Power & 
Light Co., Corpus Christi, will assist 
Fitzhugh. 

Hartley Howard of Devine, Tex., well- 
known breeder and past president of the 
Texas Polled Hereford Assn., will be 
superintendent of Polled Herefords, a 
post he held in the 1951 show. 

W. S. “Bill” Edwards of Vinita, Okla., 
secretary of the American Brangus 
Breeders Assn., will head the exhibit cat- 
tle department. Craig M. Logan, rancher 
of Meridian, Tex., has been reappointed 
superintendent of the Shorthorn Depart- 
ment. 

C. W. Sewell of Sunshine Ranch, San 
Antonio, will be in charge of the dairy 
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cattle department, assisted by A. B. 
Childers of Mart, Texas, area supervisor 
of vocational agriculture, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. James A. Gray of the 
Texas Extension Service at San Angelo, 
will return to the show as superintendent 
of breeding sheep and goats. 

Superintendent of fat lambs will be 
Bill Oliver, vocational agriculture teacher 
of Kerrville, who will be assisted by Bill 
Rector, county agricultural agent at 
Seguin. 

Frank N. Newsom, county agricultural 
agent at Alpine, who judged the fat 
steers in the 1951 show, will be super- 
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Preacher G, grand champion stallion at 
Weatherford, Texas, owned by Pat 
Slavin, Clarendon, Texas. 
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intendent of the same department in 
1952. His assistant will be J. A. Marshall 
of Georgetown, area supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture, Texas Education 
Agency. 

E. M. Regenbrecht of the Texas Ex- 
tension Service at College Station has 
been re-named superintendent of fat 
swine and L. M. Hargrave of the agri- 
cultural education department at Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock, has been re- 
named as assistant. 

Robert B. Tate, Bexar County agri- 
cultural agent, is general livestock super- 
intendent. 


Hereford Short Course at Pampa, 
Texas 


IX hundred Hereford breeders and 
Hereford enthusiasts attended the 
Hereford Short Course held at 

Pampa, Texas, September 27, sponsored 
by The Texas Hereford Association and 
Top O’ Texas Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion. 

Cliff Vincent, Lefors, Texas, president, 
Top O’ Texas Hereford Breeders Asso- 
ciation. welcomed the group. Ted Alexan- 
der, Canadian, Texas, vice-president, 
Texas Hereford Association, introduced 
the judges, Prof. Don Good, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, and W. J. 
Largent, Merkel, Texas, who placed four 
classes of Herefords and a class of steers 
and gave talks on the placings. 

A free barbecue was served at lunch 
with Frank Carter, Pampa, Texas, in 
charge. Following these informative 
talks, Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, Texas A. & M., 
served as moderator for a panel discus- 
sion. 








SELLING 75 


ANGUS 


DEC. 


BULLS 
5th 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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MR. ANGUS BREEDER: 
We are offering in our first Annual Bull Production Sale, 75 top 
breeding bulls from 18 months to two years of age. They are all 
sired by good bulls and out of cows of popular families. Included 
in this offering of home-grown bulls are some real herd sire 


prospects. 


Make your plans now to be with us Dec. 5 





MOORE BROS. 
MORGAN & LEMLEY 
J. S. JOHNSON 


AND 
HERMAN ALLEN 
SAN ANGELO AUCTION CO. -- SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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FEATURING THE GET AND SERVICE OF 


these sires of proven, prepotent, 
popular Angus blood lines in our 


SALE OCTOBER 20th 


at the farm DECATUR, TEXAS 


Daceele 


PRINCE SUNBEAM 300th 911042 





BLACK PRINCE OF 


SUNBEAM 504521__ 


Barbara of Rosemere 
100th 449669 


(Black Peer of St. 
j Albans 456385 
Pride 17th of Sun. 
407797 
f Prizemere 32d 
J 369132 = 
Barbara of Rose- 
mere 33d 333887 


fErie Revolution 


. }Blackcap Glencasnock 8th 


{Playman of Sun. 
lElsy’s Pride Elnor 
q Prizemere 9th 


.. | Pride of Rosemere 37th 
nye of Tierra Alta 
Barbara of Rosemere 











EVER QUALITY LAD 848038 —=> 


EVER PRINCE OF 
SUNBEAM 567027 


Blackcap Miss 
Eston 536406 


Black Pr. of Sun. 
504521 

Eraline E. of Sun. 
86149 


Eston of Quality 
483388 


Blackcap Miss 
Quality 480196 


Black Peer of 
J “St. Albans 


') Pride 17th of 


Eraline E. 4th 
j a > el Marshall 


‘aa Enid 7th 
{ Quality Marshall 
$6 see 





Erie Revolution 
Blackcap Glencar. 8th 
Playman of Sunbeam 
Elsy’s Pride Elnor 
Eileenmere 11th 

Elba of Glencar. 12th 
Ennoble Elba 
Eraline of Fairholme 
Earl Marshall 

Queen McH. 58th 
Elidur 

Erica Ehora 2d 

Ear! Marshall 

Queen McH. 58th 


\Blackeap 120th... /Enlate 


Blckep of Rosengift 











ERICA BARDOLIER 6. R. 5th 1078453 => 


Black Grenadier 2d 
Barbara 15th of Hill Crest 
Black Grenadier 

Pander’s Black Lassie 
Bandolier of Anoka 

__ [Elba Noka 

Eloquent Laddie 

Eva Rita 


wer yi Gren. 
BLACKBIRD BARDO- 
LIER G. R. 8th 895328 
level 691875. 
Editor Elba 
$ "600082 _ 


Eve of Black Anchor 
norulemmemomrmcmmmet ) eM 








PRINCE 39th OF ESSAR 1244313 —> 


( Prince Sunbeam Black Prince of Sunbeam 
MASTER PRINCE 2d > 29th -.--.. {Erica Marie of Sun 
823873 <a iss Berosa 
Master 3d. 


jErimore W. 10th. 


Blackbird of 
Muskogee 114th... 


75 HEAD « 65 LOTS | 
14 BULLS * 10 OPEN HEIFERS ° 31 BRED HEIFERS 


10 COWS WITH CALVES 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


SONDRA-LIN STOCK FARM 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS  e unlae 


or NO-5453 
Mail Address: 2620 Stadium Dr., Ft. Worth 4, Texas @ At the ranch: Jack Cross, Mgr.; Wid Crawford, Asst. Mgr. 





Blackbird of Essar 3d Eline Earidom 17th 
927138 iberator 


jieels Eyes of Cedmer 





J. V. HAMPTON, 
Owner 





Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


1. Joe Dix, Champion Gelding, Odes- 
sa, E. P. Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 


2. Red Bobbie Reed, Champion Mare, 
Fresno, Calif., Gordon Wheeler, San 
Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


3. Pretty Me, Champion Mare, Odes- 
sa, E. P. Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 


4. My Pal, Champion Mare, Bridge- 
port, Aaron Roper, Vineyard, Texas. 


5. Mitzi M, Champion Mare, State 
Fair of Texas, Ozona, San Angelo, Clif- 
ford Martin, Llano, Texas. 


6. Hack Driver, Champion Stallion, 
Coleman, B. A. Nance, Coleman, Texas. 


7. Redman, Champion Stallion, Jacks- 
boro, Lou Martin, Fort Worth, Texas. 


8. Acadia, Champion Stallion, Cisco, 
C. E. Botkin, Abilene, Texas. 


9. Pondie, Champion Stallion, Amer- 
ican Royal, Ed Heller, Dundee, Texas. 


10. Abbott's Marilyn, Champion 
Mare, Santa Rosa Round-Up, Vernon, 
Tom and Edith Abbott, Fort Worth. 





Fourth Annual Southwestern 


Junior Rodeo 


HE Fourth Annual Southwestern 

Championship Junior Rodeo held on 

August 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 was 
the most successful that has ever been 
staged. Two hundred and forty-five 
Junior Cowboys and Cowgirls nineteen 
yeurs of age or under competed in the 
seven events of the rodeo. These boys 
and girls came from as far north as 
Pueblo, Colorado; as far south as Del 
Rio, Texas; as far west as Artesia, New 
Mexico; and as far east as Gravette, 
Arkansas. 

The “World’s Original All-Junior 
Rodeo” attracted new record crowds for 
its five night performances. A special 
morning show was presented on the last 
morning for coverage by Movietone, Uni- 
versal, News of the Day, and Telra News- 
reels. 

The Rodeo was originated in 1948 to 
allow boys and girls of the Southwest to 
compete with others of like abilities in 
rodeo events and to allow local boys and 
girls to learn the ins and outs of rodeo 
production. Furnishing the stock for the 
show was Goat Mayo of Petrolia, Texas. 
The clown was Charlie Schultz of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. Alvin G. Davis, origi- 
nator of the rodeo, did the announcing. 
Junior directors of the show this year 

















Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


_1. Dusty Miller, Champion Stallion, 
Vineyard, J. Y. Crum, Weatherford, 
Texas. 


2. Jole Blon, Champion Mare, Stam- 
ford, Pampa, Post, Fort Worth Horse, 
shoe Club, Amarillo, Texas-Oklahoma 
Fair, International Livestock Exposition, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Denver, San An- 
tonio, Odessa, Cisco, Sandia, N. M., Glen 
Casey, Plainview, Texas. 


8. Quick Silver, Champion Reining 
Horse, Weatherford, Hughie Long, Cres- 
son, Texas. 


_ 4. Little Gypsy, Champion Mare, Re- 
fugio, Paschal Huddleston. 


5. Tie Tae Sims, Champion Stallion, 
Phoenix, J. L. Sirrine, Mesa, Ariz. 


6. Poco Tivio, Champion Stallion, 
Weatherford, Fort Worth Horseshoe 
Club, Texas-Oklahoma Fair, E. Paul 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas. 


7. Hickory Red, Champion Stallion, 
Amarillo, A. V. Wilson, Plainview, 
Texas. 


8 Snipper W., Champion Gelding, 
Olney, Fort Worth, E. P. Waggoner, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


9. Babe Mac C, Champion Stallion, 
Odessa, Buster Cole, Midland, Texas. 


10. Jiggs Bailey, Champion Stallion, 
Portland, Oregon, Champion Reining 
Horse, San Antonio, Hughie Long, Cres- 
son, Texas. 


were Roy Josey, president; Giles Dalby, 
vice-president; Jack Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager; Leon Miller, secretary; Jacky 

eeks, arena director, and Jack Schmidt, 
Royce Josey, Billy Meeks, John Boren, 
John Schmidt, Don Long, and Jim Boren. 
The cowgirl sponsor was Maxine Bayliss 
and the cowgirl hostesses were Anne 
Mathis and Sue Stephens. 

The only champion of last year’s show 
to retain his title ‘vas Bob Thompson of 
Stinnett, Texas, who won the calf roping 
again with 28.5 seconds on two calves. 
Other winners were: Calf Belling, J. L. 
Stewardson, San Saba, Texas, with 38.0 
seconds on two calves. Bull Riding, Don 
McDonald, Fluvanna, Texas. Flag Race, 
Jimmy Moore, Post, Texas. Bareback 
Bronce Riding, Bobby Cathey, Big Spring, 
Texas. These five winners received gold 
and silver trophy buckles. Winner of the 
cutting horse contest was Dub Slocum of 
Cresson, Texas riding Bill. The cham- 

ion cowgirl of the Barrel Race was 

anda Harper of Mason, Texas. The 
latter two winners received trophy sad- 
dles. These champions came out on top 
in a field of 74 calf ropers, 80 calf bellers, 
89 bull riders, 32 flag racers, 80 bare- 
back bronc riders, 24 cutting horses, and 
83 barrel racers. The most serious in- 
jury received during the show was a cut 
tongue suffered by Don Little of Pueblo, 
Colorade, which required six stitches. 
This is the worst injury in the show’s 
history. 
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Ye Catileman 


Quarter Horse Champions 


For the show season July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. Champions named since July 1, 
1951 will be included among 1951-52 winners. Every effort has been made to include 
all shows, however, some may have been unintentionally omitted because of our in- 
ability to secure complete authentic reports. The Cattleman is always glad to get 
information on Quarter Horse shows and urges officials to furnish us with complete 
reports as soon as the show is held, thus assuring publication of that report in the 
current issue of The Cattleman as well as representation in the Horse Issue. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, JULY 1-4, 1950 

Champion Stallion, BLUE BARNES, Lee Irelan, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

Champion Mare, COYOTE, Lee Irelan. 

STAMFORD, TEXAS, JULY 3, 1950 
Texas Cowboy Reunion 

Champion Stallion, BUDDY DEXTER, R. L. 
Underwood, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Doyle Saul, 
Plainview. Texas. 

OLNEY, TEXAS, JULY 15, 1950 
Olney Quarter Horse Show 

Champien Stallion, KING ADAIR, 
Brothers, Graham, Texas. 

Champion Mare, POCO JANE, E. P. Waggoner, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion Gelding, SNIPPER W., E. P. Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth, Texas. 

GERING, NEBRASKA, JULY 15, 1950 

Champion Stallion, PERCHANCE, John Schone- 
berg, Lewellen, Neb. 
Champion Mare, SNIPETTE, Carroll Campbell, 
Albert Kaufman and W. J. Gentry, Gering, Neb. 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, JULY 28, 1950 
Parker County Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, POCO TIVIO, E. Paul Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion Mare, NANCY L, Tom and Edith Ab- 
bott, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Champion Reining Horse, QUICK SILVER, 
Hughie Long, Cresson, Texas. 

PAMPA, TEXAS, AUGUST 9-10, 1950 

Champion Stallion, CHUBBY HANCOCK, Gober 
Lee Mitchell, Canadian, Texas. 

Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Doyle Saul, 
Plainview, Texas. 


Willis 


Performance Champion, STOCKSTILL’S 
FLAXIE, Bill Stockstill, Pampa, Texas. 
ENID, OKLAHOMA, AUGUST 10-11, 1950 
Enid Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, FIGURE 8 BEAR CAT, Bill 
Hedge and Charlie Hair, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Champion Mare, R. CHIPPER, Nicholson 
Ranch, Tulsa, Okla. 
POST, TEXAS, AUGUST 13, 1950 
Southwestern Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, OLD TAYLOR, 
Knight, Breckenridge, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. 
Champion Stallion, MONTE CARLO CAMP- 
BELL, Kaufman and Gentry. 
Champion Mare, PRETTY TOOTS, John Schone- 
berg, Lewellen, Neb. 
FERNDALE, CALIFORNIA 
Champion Stallion, G-FERN ATOM, Rancheria 
Ranch, Cloverdale, Calif. 
Champion Mare, RANCHERIA DIANA, Ranch- 
eria Ranch. 
/ LLANO, TEXAS, AUGUST 17, 1950 
Champion Stallion, HONDO K, Jess Koy, El- 
dorado, Texas. 

Champion Mare, MA, Jess Koy, Eldorado, Texas. 
KILLEEN, TEXAS, AUGUST 19, 1950 
Champion Stallion, CHARLIE COOK, L. B. 
Snyder, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MISS H, Hildreth Ranch, 
Aledo, T 


A. R. 


Glen Casey, 


exas. 


September 


GLADEWATER, TEXAS, AUGUST 21-22, 1950 
East Texas Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, OLD TAYLOR, A. R. 
Knight, Breckenridge, Texas. 
Champion Mare, TRINKET McCUE, Rev. B. B. 
Crim, Marshall, Texas. 
RICHFIELD, UTAH 
Champion Stallion, GRAHAM’S RANGER, Gard- 
ner Brothers, Richfield, Utah. 
Champion Mare, RANGER’S KIT-KATJ, Charles 
Cowley, Venice, Utah. 
GRAHAM, TEXAS, AUGUST 26, 1950 
Champion Stallion, BUDDY DEXTER, R. L. 
Underwood, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Champion Mare, O’MEARA’S LINDA H, Volney 
Hildreth, Aledo, Texas. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO, AUGUST 28, 
SEPTEMBER I, 1950 
Champion Stallion, SPANISH NICK, Hank 
Wiescamp, lamosa, Colo., and George Miller, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Champion Mare, SANDY LADY, Wiescamp and 
Miller. 
DEVONSHIRE DOWNS, CALIFORNIA 
AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 2, 1950 
Champion Stallion, BUZZIE BELL H, Harold 
Hutson, El Monte, Calif. 
Champion Mare, HONEST CHIC, Al and Louise 
Monjot, San Fernando, Calif. 
GONZALES, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 4, 1950 
Quarter Horse Colt Show 
Champion Stallion, BIG STAR, Frost Brahman 
Ranch, Sugarland, Texas. 
KINGMAN, ARIZ., SEPTEMBER 4, 1950 
Champion Stallion, JOE CLAYTON, Jeb Stuart, 
Paulden, Ariz. 
Champion Mare, LITTLE BESS, Clinton Cofer, 
Kingman, Ariz. 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 
Champion Stallion, CITY SLICKER, George 


Hilliard, Tucson, Ariz. 
Champion Mare, LITTLE EGYPT, 
Ranches, Gilbert, Ariz. 
BUFFALO, WYOMING, SEPTEMBER 8-10, 1950 
Champion Stallion, TAILOR MADE C, Bill 
Horton, Buffalo, Wyo. 
Champion Mare, BETTY SMITH, L. G. Smith, 
Miles City, Mont. 


Finley 
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ea ekRNNen 


buyers will be attracted to these sales. We want ony 
number you can consign. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Herman Allen, Menard, Texas 
Sale Monager of San jo Sal 


er le 
on D. Williams, Jacksboro, Texas 


le Manager of Wichita Falls Sale 
Sponsored by 


TEXAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


Jess B. Alford, President 
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OPPORTUNITY SALE 
Oi the Year 


September 14, Jacksboro, Texas 


SALE STARTS 10:00 A. M. 


700 HEAD Top Quality Angus 


300 HEAD REGISTERED ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS-represented in this group are 
leading Families of the breed. 
100 cows with calves at side 


35 bred heifers—part of them to calve in 
fall 


60 open heifers of breeding age 


15 bulls including Champion and Re- 
serve Champion Pen-of-Five at the 1951 
Fort Worth Show 


3 Herd Bulls 
2 Herd Bull Prospects 


390 Head Commercial Angus 


300 2-year-old commercial heifers—Bred. 
All from one of the top herds of the state. 
They are bred to calve this fall and are 
bred to the Champion and Reserve Cham- 
pion, Pens-of-Five, at the 1951 Fort 


Worth Show. They are Calfhood Vacci- — 5 4 


nated—All carry one brand. 


50 Commercial Cows, with calves at side ~ 


and all to calve again this fall. 


Sale will be held at my ranch 12 miles Northeast of Jacksboro 


Catalogs sent on request only. Lunch will be served on the ground. 


G. H. SHAW and RAY SIMS, Auctioneers 
GEORGE KLEIER, The Cattleman 


J. 0. CRART 


Jackshoro, Texas 








Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


1. Charlie Cook, Champion Stallion, 
Sati L. B. Snyder, Corpus Christi, 
exas. 


2. Hobo, Champion Stallion, San An- 
gelo, B. L. Smith, Jr., Junction, Texas. 


8. Little Bess, Champion Mare, King- 
man, Ariz., Clinton Cofer, Kingman, 
Ariz. 

4. Joe Boy, Champion Stallion, 
Bridgeport, L. E. Shawver, Millsap, 
Texas. 


5. O’Meara’s Linda H, Champion 
Mare, Graham, Volney Hildreth, Aledo, 
Texas. 


6. Miss VOH, Champion Mare, Steph- 
enville, Raton, N. M., Volney Hildreth, 
Aledo, Texas. 


7. Linda Mujer, Champion Mare, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Jay Parsons, Benson, Ariz. 


8 Senor Bill, Champion Stallion, 
a Ariz., Franklin Cox, Chandler, 
riz. 


9. Little Egypt, Champion Mare, No- 
gales, Phoenix, Sonoita, Ariz., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Finley Ranches, Gilbert, 
Ariz. 

10. Settle Up, Champion Stallion, 
Prescott, Sonoita, Ariz., Franklin Cox, 
Chandler, Ariz. 








VINEYARD, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 9, 1950 

Champion Stallion, DUSTY MILLER, J. Y. 
Crum, Weatherford, Texas. 

Champion Mare, PONDORA, Charles E. King, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

JACKSBORO, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 9, 1950 

ae 5 Stallion, REDMAN, Lou Martin, Fort 
Worth, Tex 

Champion 1 Mare, PONDORA, Charles E. King, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1950 

Fort Worth Horse Shoe Club 

Champion Lae ee TIVIO, E. P. Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth, Tex 

Champion Mare, JOLE. “BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA, 
SEPTEMBER 15-16, 1950 
Woodward County Fair and Horse Show 

Champion Stallion, a WAGGONER, Hal 
Cooper, Ft. Supply, Okl 

Champion Mare, PONDORA, Charles E. King, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, SEPTEMBER 15-21, 1950 

Champion Stallion, FIGURE 8 BEAR CAT, Bill 
Hedge and Charlie Hair, Broken Arrow, Okla. 

Champion Mare, N. R. CHIPPER, Nicholson 
Ranch, Tulsa, Okla. 
BRIDGEPORT, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1950 

Champion Stallion, JOE BOY, L. E. Shawver, 
Millsap, Texas. 

Champion Mare, MY PAL, Aaron Roper, Vine- 
yard, Texas. 

FT. PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SEPTEMBER 16-17, 1950 

Champion Stallion, SHANTY BOY, Clint Hig- 
gins, Farmingdale, So. Dak. 

Champion Mare, LITTLE SKEETER, Mrs. Law- 
rence De Hann, Brookings, So. Dak. 
PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, SEPTEMBER 16-17, 1950 

Champion Stallion, SETTLE UP, Franklin Cox, 
Chandler, Ariz. 

Champion Mare, LUCKY BET, Araujo and 
Christie, Coalinga, Calif. 

Champion Working Horse, JOE CLAYTON, Jeb 
Stuart, Paulden, Ariz. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 18-20, 1950 

Champion Stallion, HICKORY, A. V. Wilson, 


Plainview, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 





Quarter Horse Champions 
July 1, 1950 — June 30, 1951 


1. High Barbaree, Champion Mare, 
Waco, J. H. Smart, Dallas, Texas. 


2. Buddy Dexter, Champion Stallion, 
Stamford, Graham, R. L. Underwood, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


3. Lucky Bet, Champion Mare, Pres- 
ray Araujo and Christie, Coalinga, 
Jalif. 


4. King Adair, Champion Stallion, 
Olney, Paducah, Billy Craft, Jacksboro, 
Texas (owned by Willis Bros., Graham, 
Texas, when shown). 


5. Pondora, Champion Mare, Vine- 
yard, Woodward County Fair, Jacksboro, 
Charles E. King, Wichita Falis, Texas. 


6. Nancy L, Champion Mare, Weath- 
erford, Tom and Edith Abbott, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

7. Poco Bueno, Champion Stallion, 
San Antonio, E. P. Waggoner, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


8 Flaxie, Champion Mare, Del Rio, 
Miss Blanche Altizer, Del Rio, Texas. 


9. Mr. Brown, Champion Stallion, 
Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show, John Berry, 
Lemoyne, Nebr. 

10. Beauty Joe, Champion Mare, 
American Royal, Bill and Jeanne Moore, 
Broken Arrow, Okla. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, SEPTEMBER 138, 1950 
Kansas State Fair 
Champion Stallion, SUTHERLAND’S FRED 
aes R. Q. Sutherland, Overland Park, Kans. 
pion Mare, SUTHERLAND’S LITTLE 
LULU. R Q. Sutherland. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Kansas Free Fair 
Champion Stallion, el BUDDY T, Claude 
Truebl Osage City, K: 
pn cnampion Mare, SUTHERLAND’ S MARY SUE, 
. Q. Sutherland, Overland Park, Kans. 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, 
SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1, 1950 
New Mexico State Fair 
Champion Stallion, NUGGET McCUE S, J. W. 
Shoemaker, Watrous, N. Mex. 
Champion Mare, DANGER GIRL, Yvonne 
Starnes, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
WHARTON, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 26-30, 1950 
Wharion County Fair 
Champion Stallion, LL ggg <u a Dr. Harold 


M. Northington, Wharton, Tex 
Champion Mare, DUSTY JUNE, M. H. Ward, 


Alvin, Texas. 
UVALDE, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 238, 1950 
Southwest Texas Quarter Horse Show 

Champion Stallion, BILL CODY, Dr. Darrell B. 
Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 

Champion Mare, OLGA, Dee Harrison, Del Rio, 
Texas. 

COLEMAN, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 239, 1950 

Champion Stallion, HACK DRIVER, B. A. 
Nance, Coleman, Texas. 

Champion Mare, TONI ANN, C. M. Albin, Co- 
manche, Texas. 

BANDERA, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 

Champion Stallion, THE JOKER, Stanley May- 
field, Sonora, Texas. 

Champion Mare, "SUGAR’S PRINCESS, Alvis 
Hanna, Uvalde, Texas. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 1, 1950 
Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show 

Champion Stallion, MR. BROWN, John Berry, 
Lemoyne, Neb. 

Champion Mare, LITTLE LADY, Frank and 
Claud Wood, Sumner, Neb. 
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Fifth Annual Show and Sale 


New Mexico Aberdeen - Angus 


Cattlemen’s 


Association 


CLOVIS, MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 


During the annual Southwestern Cattle Festival 
SELLING 25 BULLS - -- 50 FEMALES 


In each preceding sale by this young 
and rapidly growing association of Ab- 
erdeen-Angus breeders, higher averages 
have been paid for better cattle. We are 
entirely sincere and accurate in stating 
that the cattle consigned to this Fifth 
Annual Sale, are the best we have pre- 


Most of the bulls are of serviceable age. 
Females include bred and open heifers, a 
few cows of good ages, some with calves 
at side. All are of the most popular cow 
families. 

All cattle will be available for inspection 


Sunday, October 21. They will be judged 
Monday morning, October 22, beginning 


sented. promptly at 8 a. m. 
LUTHER T. McCLUNG, Fort Worth, Judge © LLOYD OTTEN, Clovis, Auctioneer 


SALE STARTS PROMPTLY AT 2 P. M. 


y * MILT MILLER, Brady, Texas, South- All visiting cattle growers ye cordially 

oste Aberdeen- invited to attend our annual association 
sevens pn Se Anat: maeares banquet, Sunday night, October 21 at 
Angus Association, will assist at the § pM, Clovis Public Stockyard restau- 
show and sale. 


rant. 
For the catalog and room reservations, address— 


George F. Curtis, Sale Mgr., 1113 Thornton, Clovis, New Mex. 


Early reservations are recommended. 


CONSIGNORS 


G. E. Travis, Follett, Texas 
C. A. Rapp & Sons, 
Estelline, Texas 
Bettie Lou —_. 

ye N. 


Lehman, 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
White Acres Farm, Clovis, N. M. 
R. W. Hickey, Menard, Texas 


Clyde R. Bradford, Banig Texas Fred Vickers, anch, Park, N.M. 
M. 


Bill F. Musick, Po 
Norman McAnally, Tulia, Texas 
James & Gonzales Cattle Co., 
Taos, N. 
Sam L. Beimer, Taos, N. M. 
Wayne Burford, Texico, N. M. 
Calvin D. Holeomb, Tulia, Texas 
Mrs. Bonnie Haberer, 
Muleshoe, Texas 
Dr. J. B. Reneau, Jr., 
Munday, Texas 


Okla. 
Chesher, Litileticla, Texas 
- - Hare ld J. Meredith, Rye, Colo. 
Black Gold Angus Ranch, 
Robert Lee, T 


exas 
George F. Curtis, Melrose, N. M. 
M. L. Vickery, Apache, Okla. 
Albert Matlock, Grier, N. M. 
Norman H. Smith, 


Fant Hittson, San Jon, N. M. 
Larkspur, Colo. 


E. R. Sorenson, Tulia, Texas Gene Roberson, McAlister, M. 

Cc. L. Gunter, Silverton, Texas Dora FFA Chapter, Dora, N. M. 

% MILT MILLER says: “The picture is changing in the Southwest. Instead of occasional black spots 
on the horizon, we now see farm after farm and ranch beside ranch running Angus, or where black 
bulls have left their mark on the calves of other breeds. History is in the making and when it is 
at the Angus breed will pone carved a place in the Southwest cattle industry, based on its 
merits . . . and it will be a high place.’ 


NEW MEXICO ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. 


7 . CURTIS, Mel WAYNE BURFORD, Texico W. H. JAMES, Taos 
rer Srataent — Vice President Secretary - Treasurer 
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IOWA PARK, TEXAS, OCTOBER 5-7, 1950 
Texas-Oklahoma Fair 

Champion a, POCO TIVIO, Cliff Magers, 
Fort Worth, Texa: 

Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, OCTOBER 6-14, 1950 

Champion Stallion, JIGGS BAILEY, Hughie 


Long, Cresson, Texas. 
Champion Mare, BITSY H, Double Diamond 


Ranch, Reno, Nev. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, OCTOBER 7-22, 1950 
State Fair of Texas 
Champion Stallion, BILL CODY, Dr. Darrell 
B. Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MITZI M., Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., OCTOBER 14-21, 1950 
American Royal Livestock Exposition 

Champion Stallion, PONDIE, Ed Heller, Dun- 
dee, Texas 

Champion Mare, BEAUTY ee Bill and Jeanne 
Moore, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 20-22, 1950 

Champion Stallion, BUZZIE BELL H., Harold 
Hutson, El Monte, Calif. 

Champion Mare, RED BOBBIE REED, Gordon 
Wheeler, San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 

ROSENBERG, TEXAS 
Champion Stallion, KIMBLE JOE, Lester Good- 


son, Magnolia, Texas. 
LUCKY PENNY, Clem C. 


Glen L. Casey, 


Champion Mare, 
Boettcher, East Bernard, Texas. 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS, OCTOBER 30-31, 1950 
South Texas Hereford Breeder-Feeder Assn. Show 
Champion Stallion, SONNY COOKE, L. B. 
Snyder, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Champion Mare, © OOKE’S PRIDE, C. N. Cooke, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 1-5, 1950 
Texas City Mainland Fair 
Champion Stallion, KING’S JOE BOY, Jack 
Mehrens, Richmond, Texas. 
Champion Mare, LITTLE HONEY, N. A. Cor- 
nett, Webster, Texas. 
REFUGIO, TEXAS 
Refugio County Fair 
Champion Stallion, PEPPY’S RIBBON, C. N. 
Cooke, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Champion Mare, LITTLE GYPSY, Paschal Hud- 
dleston, Refugio, Texas. 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 7-12, 1950 
South Texas Fair and Exposition 
Champion Stallion, SONNY COOKE, L. B. 
Snyder, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Champion Mare, COOKES PRIDE, N. C. Cooke, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


OGDEN, UTAH, NOVEMBER 11-12, 1950 
Intermountain Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, JACK HAMMER, Ray 
Chugg, Ogden, Utah. 
Champion Mare, MELODY, J. D. Bakes, Pine- 
dall, Wyo. 
STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS 
Champion Stallion, BILL CODY, Dr. Darrell B. 
Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MISS VOH, Volney Hildreth, 
Aledo, Texas. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA, NOVEMBER 18-19, 1950 
Arizona Quarter Horse Breeders Show 
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BOB HYATT, JR. 


Order Buyer of 
Feeder and Grazing Cattle 


Union Stock Yards 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Day C-6331 Nite F-8180 


REGAN, REGAN 
AND HESS 


Buyers and Sellers 


STOCKERS and FEEDERS 


MAIN OFFICE 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


818 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Phone—Market 3536 and Market 0500 


SPRINGFIELD, NEBRASKA 
Phone 881 


Box 2100 
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Breeders Report Excellent Results from Advertising in The Cattleman. 








Stallion, TIC TAC SIMS, J. L. Sir- 


iz. 
Mare, LITTLE EGYPT, Finley 
Ranches, Gilbert, Ariz. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 2, 1950 


ry 1 Li tock EF ry 





Champion —_ RED BUBBLES, Glenn H. 
-o Tyler, Texas 
Champion moh, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 11, 1951 
Houston Fat Stock Show 
Champion —. SMOKEY BUENO, M. H. 
Anderson, Fenton, 
Champion Mare, TOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 
JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 4, 1951 
South n E ition and Fat Stock Show 
Champion Stailion, BILL CODY, Darrell B. 
Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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ANGUS CALVES FOR SALE 


¥% 250—Tom Gilbert's Angus heifer calves. These calves weigh 


about 400 pounds, priced at $.45 per pound. All located near 
Morrison, Oklahoma. 


* 100 head of Dunn Angus heifers. Weight approximately 500 
pounds, price $.48 per pound. These heifers are located near 
Ponder, Texas. } 


* 50 head of J. J. Deering's catile. These 400-pound calves are 
out of purebred Angus cows that could have been registered. 
Price: $.50 per pound. These strictly choice calves are lo- 
cafed near Fort Worth, Texas. 


% 250 head of Joe Harris’ catile that weigh around 300 pounds 
priced at $.50 per pound. Located near Las Vegas, N. M. 


% 175 head of home-raised calves weighing around 440 pounds 
priced at $.50 per pound. These home-raised calves are near 
Arch, New Mexico. They are strictly choice calves. 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


LEWIS and GOWDY 


Bhcckalll sag ARCH, NEW MEXICO — ee Phone 


References: — a siecle ickata-tacel 


Stock Yards National Bank Citizens Bank of Clovis John Clay & Co. Cassidy Commission Co. Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Assn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Clovis, N. M. Kansas City, Mo. Fort Worth, Texas Chicago, Ill. 








July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


1. Betty Smith, Champion Mare, Buf- 
Ss Wyo. L. G. Smith, Miles City, 
Mont. 


2. Sutherland’s Little Lulu, Cham- 


pion Mare, Kansas State Fair, R. Q. 
Sutherland, Overland Park, Kans. 


8. Old Taylor, Champion Stallion, 
Gladewater, A. R. Knight, Breckenridge, 
Texas. 


4. Chubnick, Champion Stallion, San- 
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dia, N. M., O. G. Hill, Hereford, Texas. 


5. Bitsy H, Champion Mare, Port- 
land, Oregon, Double Diamond Ranch, 
Reno, Nev. 


6. Sutherland’s Mary Sue, Champion 
Mare, Kansas Free Fair, R. Q. Suther- 
land, Overland Park, Kans. 


7. Joe Clayton, Champion Working 
Horse, Prescott, Champion Stallion, 
Kingman, Jeb Stuart, Paulden, Ariz. 


8 Bill Cody, Champion Stallion, 
Uvalde, Texas State Fair, Stephenville, 
Fort Worth, Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. 
Darrell B. Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 


9. N. R. Chipper, Champion Mare, 
Enid, Okla., Nicholson Ranch, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


10. Chuck Wagon, Champion Stallion, 
Vernon, Ozona, Bob Collins, Goldthwaite, 
Texas. 


DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 12-20, 1951 
National Western Stock Show 
Champion Stallion, TEXAS a Wilkinson, 
Casement and Loy, Lander, Wy 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, FEBRUARY 16-21, 1951 
San Antonio Livestock Exposition 
Champion Stallion, POCO BUENO, E. P. Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion ne Rome, JIGGS BAILEY. 
Hughie Long, C Tex: 
Champion Gelding,  SNIPPER W., E. P. Wag- 
goner, Fort Worth. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, FEBRUARY 12-18, 1951 
Southwestern Livestock Show 
Champion Stallion, MR. HANCOCK, Marianne 
McRae, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Champion Mare, CHERI- MAC, Gann and Der- 
rick, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS, 
FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2, 195i 
Champion Stallion, IKE RUDE, Leroy Camp- 
bell, Claude, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA, MARCH 3-9, 1951 
L. 8S. U. Livestock Show 
Champion Stallion, SMOKEY BUENO, M. H. 
Anderson, Fenton, 
Champion Mare, BABY WEST, A. J. West, Sul- 
phur, La. 
ODESSA, TEXAS, MARCH 7-10, 1951 
Sand Hills Quarter Horse Show 
a han pa BABE MAC C, Buster Cole, 
Midland, 
Champion. Mare, PRETTY ME, E. P. Waggoner, 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Champion Gelding, JOE DIX, E. P. Waggoner, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
CISCO, TEXAS, MARCH 31, 1951 
Champion Stallion, ACADIA, C. E. Botkins, 
Abilene, Texas. 
Champion Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS 
ANGUS SALE 
OCT. 30 « NOCONA 


The following Angus breeders are consigning select in- 
dividuals that will make this sale one you cannot afford 
to miss. Be here... Buy here! You'll get top Angus 














ANGUS ISLAND FARM 
BYARS, TEXAS 

JESS ALFORD 
PARIS, TEXAS 

W. E. ARTHUR 
DUNDEE, TEXAS 

JOE BENTON 
NOCONA, TEXAS 


ROBERT LEE, TEXAS 
H. R. BURDEN 
ENNIS, TEXAS 


MEMPHIS, TEXAS 


100 HEAD 


15 BULLS 
85 Females | 


FALL RIVER, KANSAS 
C. W. CHANDLER 
NOCONA, TEXAS 
HINDS CLARK 
NOCONA, TEXAS 
77 RANCH 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 





CAPROCK ANGUS FARM 


CREEK VALLEY FARMS 


ARTHUR JOHNSON 
RYAN, OKLAHOMA 
MATHES (K) FARM 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
JESS McGILL 
PARIS, TEXAS 
J. L. MYRICK 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS 


BLACK GOLD ANGUS FARMS JAMES C. TUCKER 


MARBLE FALLS, TEXAS 
K. L. RIGGS 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
NEWT SEWELL 
RINGGOLD, TEXAS 
FLYNN STEWART 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
VALLEYMERE ANGUS FARMS 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
T. D. WILLIAMS 
JACKSBORO, TEXAS 
WILLARD GRIGSBY 
NOCONA, TEXAS 





For catalog and reservations: 


C. W. CHANDLER @ NOCONA, TEXAS 


Sponsored by 


TEXAS ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS ASS’N 


JESS ALFORD, President . TOMMIE STUART, Secretary 








NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALE 
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His Get and Service Sell 
NOVEMBER 1st 


at the Plantation... 


Prince Envious 
of Bates 


WE ARE SHARING THE 
SHOW HERD 


You can see some of the 
sale cattle in ovr show 
string which will be exhib- 
ited at the Futurity and at 
the Mid-South Fair in Mem- 
phis. All 12 head to be 
shown at the Futurity are 
by Prince Envious of Bates. 


SELLING 19 BULIS . . . 33 BRED HEIFERS 
7 OPEN HEIFERS . . . 5 COWS WITH CALVES 


This is a lineup of sale cattle better even ‘than the offering sold last year. 
Incidentally, there have been many favorable reports on last year's sale cattle. 


The bulls are particularly good this year, and 17 head are sired by Prince 
Envious of Bates. This is the sale for picking your herdsire prospects. 


All of the open heifers are by Prince Envious of Bates. Some of the bred 
heifers are by him and others are bred to him. These heifers are offered from 
a herd that always has been strong on good cows. 


Buy with confidence from a herd backed by 39 years of improvement 


Reserve Your Catalog Now 


Ames Plantation 
GRAND JUNCTION, TENN. 


R. H. Scott, Manager @ J. W. Bruce, Herdsman 
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PADUCAH, TEXAS, APRIL 20-21, 1951 
Cottle-King Horse and Colt Show 

> Chameten Samet. KING ADAIR, Billy Craft, 
‘acks! 

Champion ‘Mare, MAYFLOWER DAUGHERTY, 
Curley Daugherty, Olton, Texas. 

VERNON, TEXAS, MAY 5, 1951 
Santa Rosa Round-Up 

Champion Stallion, CHUCK WAGON, Bob Col- 
lins, Goldthwaite, Texas. 

Champion Mare, ABBOTT’S aL EE, Tom 
and Edith Abbott, Fort Worth, 

BELLE PLAIN, KANSAS, as 5, 1951 

Champion Stallion, JIM ag pmrnd JR., E. G. 
Gutscheuritter, Garden Plains, Kan 

Champion Mare, KATHER: INE T., “0. A. Young- 
meyer, Wichita, Kansas. 

SONOITA, ARIZONA, MAY 13, 1951 
Sonoita Quarter Horse Show 
Champion —- SETTLE UP, Franklin Cox, 


LITTLE EGYPT, Finley 
Ranches, Gilbert, Ariz. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., MAY 18-20, 1951 
PCQHA Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, BILL CODY, Dr. Darrell B- 
Sprott, Killeen, Texas. 
Champion Mare, LITTLE EGYPT, Finley 
Ranches, Gilbert, Ariz. 
OZONA, TEXAS, MAY 26, 1951 
Ozona Quarter Horse Show 
Champion Stallion, CHUCK WAGON W, Bob 
Collins, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
Champion Mare, MITZI M., Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 
PENDLETON, OREGON, MAY 26, 1951 
Champion yy oes HIGH, Theodore A. 
Crume, Chiloguin, Orego 
Champion Mare, HONEY BUCK, Helen Snyder, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 
TUCSON, ARIZONA, MAY 30-31, 1951 
Tucson Quarter Horse Show 
Champion yp SENOR BILL, Franklin 
Cox, Chandler, Ari 
Champion Have, “LINDA MUJER, Jay Parsons, 
Benson, Ariz. 
STERLING CITY, JUNE 2, 1951 
Sterling City Horse Show 
eenein Stallion, JUNETEENTH, Ted Harris, 
San Angelo, Texas. 
Champion Mare, DOLLY JIM, R. T. Foster, 
Sterling City, Texas. 
Champion Reining Horse, DON FILIPE, Fred 
Roe, Robert Lee, Texas. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, JUNE 7-10, 1951 
San Angelo Horse Show 
Champion Seton, HOBO, B. L. Smith, Jr., 
Junction, Texa: 
Champion Mare, MITZI M, Clifford Martin, 
Llano, Texas. 


WACO, TEXAS, JUNE 8, 1951 
; Champion Stallion, TALLEY MAN, Dave Tal- 
ey. 
Champion Mare, HIGH BARBAREE, J. H. 
Smart, Dallas, Texas. 
RATON, NEW MEXICO, JUNE 9, 1951 


Champion Stallion, NUGGET McCUE, Warren 
Shoemaker, Watrous, New Mexico. 
Champion Mare, MISS V.O.H., R. B. Etter, 
Holly, Colorado. 
SAYRE, OKLAHOMA, JUNE 15, 1951 


Ch ion Stallion, ROMAN NOSE, Dale John- 














FLORIDA 
STOCKER CATTLE 


will react quicker, growing and fattening on 
your good grass and make more economical 
gains than any kind of cattle from any other 
area. They may not be as pretty, but they'll net 
you a greater margin of profit than anything 
you "ve seen. 


web lve 2 sedan 


Colorful ‘Cow Country Creations” 
by R. R. Lorenz. Fifth Year. All 
new selection. Priced reasonably 
A postcard NOW will bring a 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE . FREE SAMPLE and CATALOG 
Livestock gual Buyer i l y) z7y R. l. 


Prairie 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Licensed and bonded Office Phone 
fer your protection. KISSIMMEE 4201 Ex. 102 














The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 





son, Leedey, Oklahoma 

Champion Mare, PEGGY JOYCE, Mrs. A. N. 
Jones, Vinson, Oklahoma. 

DEL RIO, TEXAS, JUNE 15-17, 1951 
Del Rio Quarter Horse Show 

Champion Stallion, FLAXIE BOB, C. W. and 
W. H. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas. 

Champion Mare, FLAXIE, Miss Blanche Altizer, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

SANDIA, NEW MEXICO, JUNE 16, 1951 

Cometn boned CHUBNICK, O. G. Gill, 
Hereford, 

Champlen Mare, JOLE BLON, Glen L. Casey, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

BOZEMAN, MONTANA, JUNE 28-30, 1951 

Champion Stallion, DOUBLE DIAMOND, Jack 
Schwabacker, Daniel, Wyoming. 

Champion Mare, G FERN DASHAWAY, Roy 
Miles, Livingston, Montana. 





Mr. Advertiser: Your sales message 
in The Cattleman reaches both purebred 
breeder and commercial rancher. 
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BATES BROS. 
pfeunual Production Sate 
OCTOBER 10 * ADA, OKLA. 


14 Bulls 


7 


PRINCE ENVIOUS OF A. P.— His Service Featured 


There will be 22 open heifers that are very uniform in their 
breeding and conformation. They are for most part from 
Bandolier or Sunbeam breeding close up to the famous bulls 
of these great strains of cattle. They are just coming of 
breeding age. Most of the more sought families of the breed 
are represented in this group. They ‘will make wonderful 
foundation or additions to any herd. 


There will be a group of 25 young cows and heifers bred 
to H. & L. Pride Eric 7th, he a grandson of the $25,000 
Ravenswood Pride Eric and from a Georgina dam sired by 
Blakeford Black Major, a bull that popularized the Blake- 
ford herd in Maryland. In this group we find mogs+ of the 
more approved families represented including Ballindalloch 
Georginas, Hartley Elines, Witch of Endors and the stand- 
ard families of the breed. This is a well developed nicely 
conditioned group of young cattle that the Bates Bros. are 
offering, much of the same quality that has sold in former 
Bates sales. 


@ 


71 Females 


The bulls will be either intensely Bandolier bred or coming 
thru Sunbeam breeding, grandsons of Bandolier of Anoka 
10th and Blackbird Bandolier of Anoka 13th. Several of these 
are show prospects. A son of Prince Sunbeam 29th out of a 
Black Bardolier 2d dam. Most of these bulls are ready for | 
immediate service. 


The female consignment is unusually nice and will be fea- 
turing the service of Prince Envious of A.P., the top sell- 
ing bull in the Ames Plantation Farms 1950 sale and he by 
the $26,000 American Royal grand champion bull Prince 
Envious of Bates. There will be 24 females carrying the 
service of Prince Envious of A.P. They are a most select 
group of cattle, both from individuality and breeding stand- 
point. They include a daughter of Eileenmere 999th out of 
an Eileenmere 487th dam, another heifer close up to the | 
foundation of the great Bardella tribe, numerous grand- 
daughters of Prince Sunbeam 29th, daughters of Bandolier 
of Prospect 2d, granddaughters of Blackbird Bandolier of 
Anoka 13th, a daughter of P. S. 100th. 


se" 


Many of the top families of the breed are repre- 
sented including Georginas, Witch of Endors, Me- 
Henry Barbaras, Rosemere Barbaras, Juana Ericas, 
Glencarnock Missies, and Miss Burgess. The bull 
that they are bred to is without question one of 
the good bulls of the breed. 


Cattle owned by Charles T. Jr. and James R. Bates, Ada, 
Oklahoma. For catalogs address J. B. McCorkle, Sale Man- 
ager, Suite 3500 A.I.U. Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Remember the “Big Four Sale” to be held October 11 at Idabel, Oklahoma 


BATES BROS. 


ADA, OKLA. 
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\ aE awk mene 2 MILES EAST OF SAGINAW 


ANNUAL SALE 


NOVEMBER 12 


Watch for Complete Details in the Next Issue 


Remember these sales: November 


Texas; November 14, ESSAR Ranch Sale, San Antonio, Texas. 


SAGINAW 


Dither J. 


NYETITE 


Kegisle ted and Commetecial 
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13, Brook-Shahan Sale, Brady, 
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ANGUS CATTLE 
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v Cheek our consignments to these sales: 


OCTOBER 18 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


We will sell one female and one bull. 


OCTOBER 30 . 


NOCONA, TEXAS 


We will ‘sell three females and one bull. 


NOVEMBER6 .. . 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


The Quality Prince Sale. We will sell. . 


EIGHT QUALITY PRINCE HEIFERS 
and ONE QUALITY PRINCE BULL 


Visit us at the farm 


ALFORD’S Angus Farms 


JESS ALFORD, Owner °¢ 


Frank Isom, Manager ® 


PARIS 
TEXAS 


J. C. Isom, Herdsman 











Ad ey ea 


“Tandycraft” Western 
Scabbard Pattern No. PH-4 
(as illustrated), Only 35c 
Postpaid. Learn the easy 
and simple way to make 
all kinds of Leather Goods. 








WE SELL FOR LESS! 
TANDY LEATHER CO 


P. O. BOX 791-MM, FORT WORTH 1. TEXAS 





Rea ed costs j 
your Fee 
$12-$16 aTon 


BROWER Wradvind 
FEED MIXERS 
Over 9000 Satisfied Users 


Save 60¢ to 80¢ per 100 Ibs. om 
Mix your own cattle, hog and 
aney feeds. Mixes a per- = 

ct blend in 10 minutes. § “ 
sizes — 700 to 4,000 Ibs. Made of heavy 5 
trically welded. Sold on 30-day trial guarantee. 
Write for catalog, low prices and easy payment plan. 
BROWER MFG. CO., Box 1969, Quincy, Ill. 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer ! 
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Old Dan 


Old Dan, foaled in the Pecos Valley of 
New Mexico in 1904 was brought to 
southwest Louisiana and sold for $3. He 
lived to be 41 years old and was a stud 
until 12 years old. The last 27 years of 
his life he was owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Perkins, Fields, La., with whom he 
was photographed two months before his 
death. 


Woodward Field Day Announced 


HE Fifteenth Annual Range Im- 
provement Field Day will be held 
Saturday, October 13, by the USDA 

Southern Great Plains Field Station at 
Woodward and Fort Supply, Okla., an- 
nounces D. A. Savage, station superin- 
tendent. 

Ten years of grazing and feeding re- 
sults with beef cattle on native range and 
reseeded pastures will be presented to 
the general public at that time. Economic 
returns obtainable from various range 
management practices will be featured 
as a major phase of the discussions to be 
led by representatives of the U. S. De- 
— of Agriculture and the Okla- 

oma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The economic theme of the meeting 
will be highlighted during the noon-hour 
barbecue program with an address on 

“Financial Problems of the Cattle Indus- 
try.” This important topic will be dis- 
cussed by Fred R. Merrifield, president 
of the Wichita Bank for Cooperatives and 
general agent for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Wichita, which is com- 
posed of the Federal Land Bank, the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation, and the Bank for 
Cooperatives. 

Possibilities of increasing and con- 
trolling rainfall 5 be a < topic of 
discussion by Irving P rick, na- 
tionally known Ginter of the Water Re- 
sources Development Corporation of 
Denver, Colo. 

The all-day meeting and tour of re- 
grassing, grass breeding, brush control, 
and beef cattle grazing studies will start 
at 8 a. m. that day at the station head- 
quarters one mile southwest of Wood- 
ward. The crowd will be divided into nu- 
merous small groups for a guided tour of 
the investigations. In this manner every- 
one in attendance will have an opportu- 
nity to obtain first-hand information. 

Farmers, stockmen and the general 
public are cordially invited to attend this 
educational tour and meeting. 





Mr. Advertiser: Your sales message 
in The Cattleman reaches both purebred 
breeder and commercial rancher. 
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Palomino Champions 


For show season July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951. Champions named since July 1, 1951 
will be listed among 1951-1952 champions. 


OLNEY, TEXAS, JULY 13-15, 1950 
Champion stock horse stallion, CLOVER BUCK, 
Bob Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion stock horse mare, SILVER, Ralph 
Stone, Marlow, Okla. 
CONNECTICUT ALL-AMERICAN 
PALOMINO SHOW, SEPT. 17, 1950 
Champion stallion, PAT’S GOLDEN LADDIE, 
Sun Valley Palomino Ranch, South Warren, Mass. 

Champion mare, LADY PONGEE, Richmond 
Palomino Farm, Greenwich, Conn. 

BRIDGETON, N. J., SEPT. 23, 1950 

Champion stock horse mater MONTE’S 
CHUMB, William Raine, Pitman, N 

hampion stock horse mare, FORTY-NINER, 
Louis Dickinson, Cape May, N. 

Champion pleasure type "stallion. LSaews. 
Mrs. Blanche Day, Roxborough, 

Champion pleasure type mare, “ORATIO DEL 
SUR, Louis Dickinson, Cape May, N. J. 

SAC CITY, IOWA, AUGUST 20, 1950 

Champion stock horse stallion, SON O’ NICK, 
Floyd Megrue, Tekamah, Neb. 

Champion steck horse mare, MISTIE MAIDEN, 
Wanda Beerman, Dakota City, Ne 

a pleasure type stallion, | TOPPY Mc- 
DONALD, C. L. Grimm, Hinkley. 

Champion pleasure type mare, MITZIE, Ellis 
Johnson, Gaza, Neb. 

PUEBLO, COLO., AUG. 28-SEPT. 1, 1950 

Champion stock horse stallion, TRADE MARK, 
Roger Mellon, Milliken, Colo. 

jon stock horse mare, SAGE HEN, Weis- 

camp & Miller, Alamosa, Colo. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, LONE WOLF, 
Ed Honnen, Denver, Colo. 

Champion pleasure type mare, COCO GOLD, 
W. S. Kinney, Denver, Colo. 

LINCOLN, NEB., SEPT. 3-6, 1950 

Champion stock horse _ stallion, SPORTIZ 
GREEN, McKeag & Berry, Arthur, " 

Champion stock horse mare, CHARM GIRL, 
Wayne J. Smith, Cozad, Neb. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, KING CASON, 
Audrey & Harriet Labart, Overton, Neb. 


SUNSHINE’S 


Champion pleasure type mare, 
. Rausten, Lincoln, 


CHARMING LADY, Dr. D. S. 
Neb. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, SEPT. 23-24, 1950 

Champion stock horse stallion, CHUBNICK, O. 
G. Hill, Hereford, Texas. 

Champion stock horse meets WILSON’S LADY, 
Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, T 

Champion pleasure type stallion, SKY ROCKET, 
Clyde Carter, Fort Worth. 

Champion pleasure type mare, WILSON’S 
SWEETHEART, Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 
yr N. M., SEPT. 23-OCT. 1, 1950 

Champ aoe horse stallion, LUCKY BOB 
BLANTON. G. Oliver, Jr., Alamogordo, N. M. 

Champion —% - horse mare, WILSON’ S LADY, 
Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas 

Champion pleasure type stallion, LITTLE 
HAWK, Robert T. Parsons, Glenwood, N. M. 

Champion pleasure type an — Rob- 
ert T. Parsons, Glenwood, N. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, OCT. 7-22, 1950 

Cragin stock horse stallion,  OaEe BEAR, 

k W. Bridges, 


(SCHOOL GIRL, 
Faye Marburger, Vineyard, Tex: 
Champion pleasure type stallion, SKY ROCKET, 
Clyde K. Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type mare, SHEW FLY, Bob 
Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 
PAWHUSKA, OKLA., OCT. 28, 1950 
Champion stock horse stallion, OKLAHOMA 
BILL, Fred N. Duston, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Champion stock horse mare, MONTE’S BIRD, 
Monte Reger, Woodward, Okla. 
Champion pleasure ve ae SKY ROCKET, 
‘ as. 


ANNE, Monte Reger, Woodward, Okla. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, OCT. 6-14, 1950 
Champion stallion, GOLDEN GEE BEE, Wm. E. 

Bradley, Vancouver, Wash. 
onto mare, SUN KISS SERENADE, Ar- 
hur Franke, Sr., Salem, Ore. 
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DENVER, COLO., JAN. 12-20, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, TRADE MARK, 
= mr wey Johnstown, Colo. 
tock horse mare, WILSON’S LADY, 
Glen L. <7: Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, SON O’ NICK, 
Floyd Mergrue, Tekamah, Neb. 
Champion pleasure type mare, GOLDEN HARP, 
J. Monroe, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
FORT WORTH, JAN. 26-FEB. 4, 1951 
oanten stock horse stallion, Soca BEAR, 
Jack W. Bridges, Glen Rose, Tex: 
pion stock horse mare, WILSON’ S LADY, 
Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, epee BOY, 
Mrs. G. H. Alexander, Terrell, Tex 
Champio m pleasure type mare, SKY ANN, Bill 
Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, JAN. 31-FEB. 11, 1951 

Champion stock horse stallion, tee BEAR, 
Jack W. Bridges, Glen Rose, Tex 
emuten stock horse — LADY BEAR, Jack 
. Bridges, Glen Rose, Tex: 

Champ m pirneees type stallion, says 3 MEAD- 
Ow GOLD. Sams, Fort Wo: 

Champion a type mare, ‘INS “com. 
MANDER, E. W. Horton, San Antonio, Texas. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., FEB. 11, 1951 


Champion stock horse stallion, GOLD BRICK, 
FS sal bv mad Horse Outfit, Clifford Mortenson, 


Ari 
‘Champion stock horse mare, BIERNE, Mrs. Geo. 
Franke, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Se pleasure type stallion, GOLD BRIC-A- 
BRAC, J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cichinins pleasure type mare, BANNER GIRL, 
C. L. Haralson, Glendale, Calif. 


EL PASO, TEXAS, FEB. 14-18, 1951 

Champion stock horse stallion, LUCKY BOB 
BLANTON, G. B. Oliver, Jr., Alamogordo, N. M. 

Champion stock horse mare, WILSON’S LADY, 
Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 

Ch ion pleasure type stallion, peer BOY, 
Mrs. G. H. Alexander, Terrell, Tex 

Champion pleasure type mare, LOTTIE S, Dave 
Hill, El Paso, Texas. 


EASTLAND, TEXAS, APRIL 14, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, SHOE STAMP, 
Burk, Bedford, Texas. 
horse mare, MAC’S BLONDIE, 
H. McClellan, Wichita Falls, Texas 
bar om pleasure type stallion, SKY ROCKET, 
Clyde K. Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 











ANGUS 
AUSTIN CALF SALE 


AND CONSIGNMENT SALE 


USTIN, TEXAS x OCTOBER 27th 


SELLING 100 HEAD 


These cattle will not Le highly fitted but will be in good pasture condition . . . 


ANGUS) 


the place for the small breeder to get started 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: SEPT. 15th 
Sale will be held at Keillor Ranch - Ray Sims, Auctioneer 


NGUS 


CONTACT: 


DR. LUTHER M. WATSON, Sale Manager 
1310 Capitol National Bank Building 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ANGUS 

















Palomino Champions 
July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 

1. Pat’s Golden Laddie, Champion 
Stallion, Connecticut All-American Palo- 
mino Show, Sun Valley Palomino Ranch, 
South Warren, Mass. 

2. Sky Rocket, Champion Pleasure 
Type Stallion, Amarillo, Eastland, Min- 
eral Wells, Dallas, Eaton, O., Pawhuska, 
Okla., Clyde Carter, Fort Worth. 

3. Clover Buck, Champion Stock 
Horse Stallion, Olney, Mineral Wells, 
Bob Lucas, Fort Worth. 

4. Monte’s Bird, Champion Stock 
Horse Mare, Pawhuska, Okla., Monte 
Reger, Woodward, Okla. 

5. Wilson’s Lady, Champion Stock 
Horse Mare, Amarillo, Denver, Fort 
Worth, El Paso, Sandia, N. M., Glen L. 
Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 

6. Shew Fly, Champion Pleasure 
Type Mare, Dallas, Mineral Wells, Bob 
Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 

7. School Girl, Champion Stock Horse 
Mare, Dallas, Faye Marburger, Vine- 
yard, Texas. 

8. Petrita, Champion Pleasure Type 
Mare, Albuquerque, Robert T. Parsons, 
Glenwood, N. 

9. Booger Bear, Champion — Stock 
Horse Stallion, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Jack W. Bridges, Glen Rose, 


exas. 
10. Little Hawk, Champion Pleasure 
Type Stallion, Albuquerque, N. M., Rob- 
ert T. Parsons, Glenw N. 


ihe 


orn pleasure type mene. aan GLORY 
S, G. W. Sams, Fort Worth, 
LONG BEACH, CAL., By 10- 13, 1951 
Champion stallion, TITANIC JR., Glen O. Perk- 
ins, El Cajon, Cal. 
Champion mare, TOP HAT’S DREAMBOAT, 
Rosemary & Dolson Gebert, Whittier, Cal. 
LAKELAND, FLA. 
ar yo stallion, PRINCE MI CORONADO, 
W. C. Cheek, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Chenuien mare, BLAZER, B. E. Purcell, Or- 
lando, Fla. 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS, JUNE 2, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, CLOVER BUCK, 
Bob Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 
on stock horse mare, MAC’ od BLONDIE, 
H. McClelland, Wichita Falls, Texa: 
Gaaeuen pleasure type stallion, SKY ROCKET, 
Clyde K. Carter, Fort Worth, Texas 
Champion pleasure type mare, SHEW FLY, Bob 
Lucas, Fort Worth, Texas. 
EATON, OHIO, JUNE 16-17, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, CALECHE, Dale 
E. Wilkinson, Sycamore, Ohio. 
Champion stock horse mare, MILLSTREAM 
J. Egner, Findlay, Ohio. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, SKY ROCKET, 
Clyde K. Carter, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type mare, DIXIE, Guy A. 
Radcliff, Wellington, Ohio. 
SPENCER, IA., JUNE 16, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, GOLD LINK, 
Floyd Megrue, Tekamah, Neb. 
Champion stock horse mare, MISTY MAIDEN, 
Wanda Beerman, Dakota City, Neb. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, JIM’S hee al 
EN BUDDY, Sylvan C. Oelson, Forrest City, Ia. 
Champion pleasure type mare, RED DEVIL’S 
LASS, Frank Hersom, Ruthven, Ia. 
SANDIA, N. M., JUNE 16, 1951 
Champion stallion, CHUBNICK, O. G. Hill, 
Hereford, Texas. 
Champion mare, WILSON’S LADY, Glen L. 
Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 
SAN ANGELO, JUNE 7-10, 1951 
Champion stock horse stallion, GOLDEN DUDE 
Ill, L. H. Baker, San Angelo, Texas. 
Champion stock horse mare, WILSON’S 
HONEY, Benson Kretzmeier, Vanderpool, Texas. 
Champion pleasure type stallion, GOLD FEL- 
LOW, Kenneth Kump, Ballinger, Texas. 

Champion pleasure type mare, WILSON’S 
SWEETHEART, Glen L. Casey, Amarillo, Texas. 
ABILENE, KANS., JUNE 7, 1951 

Champion stock horse stallion, SILVERTON’S 
SUNNY BOY, J. J. Crowthers, Gypsum, Kans. 

Champion stock horse mare, YELLOW DOG'S 
PRINCESS, Price Elmore, El] Dorado, Kans. 

Champion pleasure type stallion, YELLOW 
DOG’S DUKE, Marjorie Rank, Wichita, 

Champion pleasure type mare, GOLDIE, %. Cc. 
Bornsten, Wichita, Kans. 








Cattle Raisers Guests 
at Graham Barbecue 
BOUT 500 guests and members of 
the Texas Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association attended a bar- 
becue in Graham August 24. They were 
guests of the Third Annual Possum King- 
dom Roundup. 

Among those honored were Gus and T. 
J. Eddleman, both of Graham, who were 
present when the organization was found- 
ed 75 years ago. The Eddlemans are re- 
tired saddlemakers. 

Stanley J. Feavy, president of First 
National Bank of Graham, was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and Ernest Duke of 
Fort Worth, assistant secretary of the 
Association, gave the welcoming address. 


Southwestern Livestock Clinic 
Dates Announced 


OY J. TURNER, former governor 

and rancher, has announced that 

the 1951 Southwestern Livestock 
Clinic will be held November 19 and 20 
in the Livestock Coliseum at the Okla- 
homa National Stockyards. Turner has 
been chairman of each Livestock Clinic 
since they were started in 1944, 

His committee working with him is 
composed of A. K. Mackey of the Okla- 
homa National Stockyards Company, J. 
O. Applequist of Armour & Company, H. 
D. Elijah of Wilson & Company, Bill 
Hare, Livestock Exchange, and Fred 
Heep of the National Livestock Commis- 
sion Company. 
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July 1, 1950 - June 30, 1951 


1. Mistie Maiden, Champion Stock 
Horse Mare, Sac City, Spencer, Iowa, 
Wanda Beerman, Dakota City, Nebr. 

2. Gold Fellow, Champion Pleasure 
Type Stallion, San Angelo, Kenneth 
Kump, Ballinger, Texas. 

8. Lucky Bob Blanton, Champion 
Stock Horse Stallion, Albuquerque, G. B. 
Oliver, Jr., Alamogordo, N. M. 

4. Monte’s Chumb, Champion Stock 
Horse Stallion, Bridgeton, N. J., William 
Raine, Pitman, N. J. 

5. Sportie Green, Champion Stock 
Horse Stallion, Lincoln, Nebr., McKeag 
& Berry, Arthur, Nebr. 

6. Charm Girl, Champion Stock Horse 
Mare, Lincoln, Nebr., Wayne J. Smith, 
Cozad, Nebr. 





The 1951 Clinic will again feature 
equipment exhibits together with dis- 
plays from Oklahoma A. & M. and other 
agricultural and educational agencies 
throughout Oklahoma. The state 4-H 
Loss Prevention Demonstration Contest 
will be held on Monday, November 19, 
with the winning demonstration an- 
nounced on Tuesday evening at the An- 
nual Banquet. One of the features of 
last year’s Clinic was the FFA Equip- 
ment Demonstration produced by the 
FFA boys from the various chapters in 
Oklahoma. Another feature of the 1951 
Clinic will be a Scrub-Boar Contest. 

The feature of the program for this 
year’s Clinic will be “Feeding Market 
Livestock in Oklahoma.” Every Okla- 











homa producer, farmer and rancher wil 
be interested in attending this year’ 
Livestock Clinic and getting up to da 

information on classes, grades and ou 

look for the various kinds of cattle, hog 
and sheep. 





I am enclosing a five dollar check 
cover a three-year subscription for T 
Cattleman magazine in view of the man 
ways that this wonderful magazine i 
serving the Horse and Cattle industr 
I know that I will prosper by its eve 
page in advice, information and_ne 
ideas. Congratulations to all Staff Me 
bers for a job “Well Done”. With be 
regards, I thank you, sincerely.—G. A 
Gorza, 511 E. Samano Street, Edinbur; 





Champion Palomino Stock 
Horse Stallion, Eaton, O., Dale E. Wilkin- 
son, Sycamore, Ohio. 


Caleche, 





Se Cattleoman September 


eee Brahman Breeders Urged to 


H. R. BURDEN RANCH EMBERS of the American Brab- 
man Breeders Association are 
urged bv Executive Secretary 


r= Harry Gayden to put the best of their 
herds on exhibit at the many livestock 
shows of the nation scheduled through- 

out the fall. 
spilerdeeu- sb Cattle Participation in livestock shows helps 
agud fulfill the three main aims of every pro- 
nage er — are . saeewee 
: is herd, build the market and advance 

RANCH LOCATED 6 MILES EAST OF ENNIS, TEXAS the breed. 

Fall shows of particular interest to 


ON HIGHWAY No. 34 ABBA members are: East Texas Fair, 


Sed seaety | taryomgg * vatoag | —— 
4a ounty Fair, arton, Texas, September 
P. O. Box 220 * Phone 709-J-1 25-29; Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 26-Oct. 6; South Louisiana State 
Fair, Donaldsonville, La., Oet. 4-7; Cor- 
sicana Livestock and Agriculture Show, 
Corsicana, Texas, Oct. 2-6; State Fair of 


Texas, Dallas, Texas, Oct. 6-21; South 

Texas State Fair, Beaumont, Texas, Oct. 

11-20; Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, 

ae Posey Pa, ® Se See 

reeders’ Show, Webster, .. Nov. 7-9, 
At this time we have for sale at the ranch a number of bull calves by and the Louisiana State University Fall 


. . . Adult Livestock Show, Nov. 8 through 11. 
our herd sire Prince 15th of Essar, a good son of Master Prince 2nd. Rhee csethn will cine te aneiabed 


= the Bg rec ap. omens f and hag 
ustria xposition, Jackson, Miss., Oct. 
ATTEND THE AUSTIN CALF SALE OCTOBER 27th $ Gecaek Us. although taaee will be no 


competitive classes. 


Arvel L. (Art) Baker, Herdsman @ Harry B. Burden, Manager 


We are consigning three good heifers to the Austin sale and urge you 


to look them over. Jornada Ranch Day Program 
VISITORS WELCOME Set for October 8 


HE Eleventh Annual Ranch Day 
presented jointly by the New Mexico 
_apteowaeragoerenrememeeangmmien aa cmaaeccaepeamasti Laie onirance i “Tamas pane pe ap a on ie re 
° rts and the Southwestern Forest an 

THE BUYER’S Consignors Range Experiment Station is scheduled 
for October 8. The program will take 








Gorges Angus Farm 


a Fall River, Kansas place at the New Mexico College Ranch 
olden ortunit pepe and the adjacent Jornada Experimental 
sen: Marten Range near Las Cruces, New Mexico. All 


idebel, Obishome interested in ranch livestock production 


Dillard’s Angus Farm and grazing use are cordially invited to 

Idabel, Oklahoma attend. 
Black Gold Angus Farm mine wed ea ania vf breed- 
Fe . ing will be stressed this year. As in past 
Four State Area”—Okla., La., Ark., Texas re alternate years, the New Mexico College 
A. Floyd will handle the major portion of the pro- 


75 Head Registered Angus Selling Ada, Oklahoma gram and will point out the latest results 


5 hia Baden of their cattle breeding studies. Other 
bjects to b d lude 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1th ah Seeeene utilization, digestibility of sais auamnen, 
IDABEL, OKLA. Boyd E. Warren and mesquite control. 
25 Herd Bull 


Idabel, Oklahoma During the noon hour a chuck wagon 
barbecue will be served at the Ranch 


Bill Green : 
*% 50 Select Females Morganfield, Ky. Headquarters. Several prominent guest 
J. L. Myrick speakers will give their views on im- 
Here is an Angus Breeder’s Sale you cannot afford to Sulphur Springs, Texas pon nde Feng: 2 ao, — ae 
miss ... whether you want to increase your present Homer Deakins Forest Service findings at the Jornada 
herd or start a new one. Also, if you need a bull you Longview, Texas Experimental Range. 
will have a real assortment to select from. Ed Festervan The motor caravan will assemble at 


For Entry Blank or Sales Catalog, Address: Texarkana, U. S. A. the Dona Ana County Court House, Las 
T. L. KIMBRO, Secretary - Box 448, Idabel, Okla Jess A. MeGill Cruces, New Mexico, at 7:30 A. M. Octo- 
¥! * , is % Paris, Texas 


ber 8. Several hundred stockmen, range 
R. E. Warren, Idabel ite Ray Sims POOR RTE administrators and technicians from New 
Sale Manager Auctioneer Paris, Texas 


Mexico, Arizona, Texas and other range 
states are expected to attend. 
Jeff D. Atkerson of The Idabel National Bank, cg 
~ ja, ahoma 
Sales Clerk ROE ORR I don’t care what happens just as long 
as you make sure I get the annual Horse 


Attend This Sales Circuit— Ravia, Okla. 4 
Bates Brothers Sale October 10, Ada, Okla. Hal Owens Angus Farm eae Wee Dean Pas ae, Pee 


The Buyer’s Golden Opportunity Sale 7 Yukon, Oklahoma 

- Gaenee Tt, Rey —_ RG ene Sans See Don’t want to miss that Horse Issue, 
Simon Angus Farms Sale Oct. 13, Madison, Kans. Naples, Texas as it is worth it all.—Jack Wilson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Newark, Texas. 
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BRADFORD C. T. E. PRINCE 1239460 Herd Sires 


Calved: October 16, 1949 MASTER PRINCE 2d 


‘Black Prince of Black P, of St. Albans by Prince Sunbeam 29th 
Prince pone 29th ; ane * rece aaak So 17th — 
62940: atti 103 ica Marie o olution 81s ; MASTER 4th ESSAR 
Trine Ene of Bates Be aaa eh rice ee H Or 
1 SSRN lack Prince o: lack P. of St. ns { Maste: 
Black Empress of J pjsunbeam ag [Bride 17th of S'beam | by + Page 
Gillfield 777301 __.. cap Empress 17 r n of R’mere j 
- of a ES peeing ithe nee Soe PRINCE SUNBEAM 401st 
evolution o! volution F 
Revolution 4th of 5) Sunbeam Eiga Marshall 9th by Prince Sunbeam 100th 
Sunbeam 647148. ) Ida 8th of Elban of Sunbeam 
Alta Erica of Twin Sunbeam | Lady Pearl of S’beam Visitors always welcome 
Lake 3d 845357. Muskogee 392d.. _...... J/Evaxus 6th of Page T Slick, 
Black Alta Erica 10th J Even Estha of Musk. 10 = owner 
663700 ote ) Black Alta Erica Ephmar Dr. Paul Keesee, mgr. 
3rd Black Alta Erica 





Sunbeam ‘3¢3." 4 BULLY bull with plenty of VISITORS ALWAYS 
width, good headed, deep bodied, low set with 
plenty of bone = smooth from end to end. WELCOME 


Visitors all like him. Registered and Commercial 


20 UEWEES BEN EOED TO ERABTOUD CTE PROT FOO SALE ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


% j I have to offer for October delivery: 
Come to the Tri-State Fair, Amarillo, Texas, 75 cows $285 per head, 3-10 yrs. 
September 24-29—See the get of our 25 bred heifer yearlings $250 per head. 
top sire, Homeplace Eileenmere 15 omy ood yr. old registered bulls $400 
° per le 
62nd by Eileenmere 487th. 10 registered bull calves $300 per head. 


* BEN P. SNURE, JR. 
APACHE, ARIZONA 























Farms located 3 and 6 miles west of Estelline 


on State Hwy. 86 AB Rucotie 
C. _ RAP Pp & Ss 0 meres TEN AS Popular bloodlines. Desirable 


Quality. Attractive Prices. 
CAPPS RANCH 
WHEATLAND FARMS Some Recent Sales— TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 


Aberdeen-Angus RED OAK FARMS, MAY 21, 1951 
54 head sold for $84,330.00; average $1,561. Five 
Where Champions Are Bred head were sired by Beefmaker Bulls and sold for J BAR A FARMS 


$10,100.00, an average of $2,020.00 each. Eileenmere Center of The Southwest 
* lace Eileenmere 45th 


and H Eileen 96th 
Home of the f “R, es,” BEEFMAKERS DID NOT HURT Both by Elleenmere 487th 


‘*Repeaters” and “Chimeras” THIS SALE DR. Jj. B. RENEAU, JR. 


Y invited to inspect our show herd MUNDAY, TEXAS 
at the pote and to visit the farm when- OKLA. ANGUS BREEDERS SALE 


ever possible. March 13, 1951, at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
We breed our show cattle and show our 54 lots sold for $55,800.00; average $1,033.33. 

breeding cattle. “Top of the Auction at $2,500.00 was the senior 

yearling son of Beefmaker 34th.”—May issue Ab- 


Seed Stock Always for Sale erdeen-Angus Journal. 


The AvetdeensAngus Journal 

JAS. b. HOLLINGER C. E. REED ‘YoY MOLT) ALT ST ed tt lO Oe 2 
CHAPMAN, KANSAS 4114 East Central Ave., Wichita 6, Kan. 

; Telephone No. 68313 Residence; No. 53868 Farm. 
























































pee Write for information about the Texas 
The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 
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AT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Southwestern Regional Angus 


SHOW & SALE 
Monday, November 5th 
6 TOP BULLS » 55 TOP FEMALES 


Selected from 31 Top Herds in 5 Southwestern States. 
Auctioneers: Roy G. Johnston and Ray Sims 
Judge: Prof. Don Good, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


For catalogs write: Kenneth R. Jones, Sec. 


Southwestern Regional Angus Breeders Association 


208 Tulsa Bldg. 
TULSA OKLAHOMA 
Also attend the Quality Prince Sale, November 6th, Stillwater, Okla. 














Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Slick Fatm 


Lecated 2 Miles South of Arlington, Texas 


Charles R. Mathes, Owner 
Walter Ramsey, Manager 


Be sure to check our offering 


NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS ANGUS SALE 


-NOCONA, OCT. 30th 


We are consigning NINE head: 
4 serviceable age bulls © 5 heifers of breeding age 


A TOP QUALITY CONSIGNMENT by these sires: 
BURGESS QUALITY 10th *° RLS BLACK PRINCE 7th * BANDOLIER SILVERTOP 5th 


Re o 

















* 


DON’T DELAY 
LET ME HANDLE YOUR LIVESTOCK INSURANCE WITH LLOYD’S 
THROUGH HARDING & HARDING 
Protect Your Valuable Breeding Animals and Show Stock against death from 
any cause. Special Herd Insurance for 10 head or more and 4H & F.F.A. Calves. 
Dependable, No Red Tape, Prompt Service. 


Circular of Rates and Other Information Furnished on Request. 
JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 
203 Burk Burnett Building. Phones: Office FA-5334, Res. PE-3245 








= 





in the Interest of Cattlemen 
410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 


Organization of Cattlemen j@tGh 
CATTLE RAISERS 
Write for further information Spee 


lok ma ae) 








September 


First Texas State Aberdeen- 
Angus Show and Sale 


EAUMONT, known throughout the 
south as “Queen of the Neches” and 
justly proud of her reputation as the 

most beautiful and hospitable city in 
Texas, will be host to visiting Angus 
cattlemen from many states in October, 
says R. Blake Mackan, second vice presi- 
dent of the Texas Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation. The tall stately pines on the 
spacious and beautiful grounds of the 
South Texas State Fair will bow their 
wind-blown heads in awe and wonder as 
they look down on the numerous great 
black cattle that promenade in the shad- 
ows below them on October 17th and 18th, 
for the Blacks are coming, the best in 
the nation and Texas will parade and be 
shown as the “Queen” plays host to the 
first Texas State Angus Show and Sale 
October 12th to 20th, 1951. 

Never before have the people of Beau- 
mont and vicinity had an opportunity to 
witness such a display of outstanding 
Angus cattle, fitted to perfection, dressed 
and shown by master showmen. Never 
before have many of the visiting breeders 
seen such a beautiful city as the “Queen,” 
nestling on the rich banks of the slow 
moving Neches, shaded by towering pines 
and spreading oaks, their limbs draped 
with Spanish moss, giant hickories and 
elms with leaves in gorgeous tints painted 
by the cool autumn winds. The “Queen” 
whose boundaries are surrounded by vast 
fields of green and golden rice, coastal 
ranches whose pastures reach into the 
Gulf of Mexico, oil fields dotted with 
slender steel derricks that reach into the 
sky and loosen dust from the stars, indus- 
tries with roots reaching into all states 
of the nation, these and her children, the 
friendly people of Beaumont, make her 
truly the “Queen of the Neches.” 

Farmers, cowmen and the men who 
raise purebreds for a hobby will have an 
opportunity on October 18th to see and 
purchase Angus cattle to improve their 
herds, for showing and selling will be 
Paul Keesee’s great cattle from the Essar 
Ranch owned by Tom Slick of San An- 
tonio; Tommy Brook of Camp San Saba 
whose cattle have improved many herds; 
Happy Shahan of Brackettville, a top 
breeder; Jess McGill of Paris whose good 
cattle set a top price in Texas; Jess Al- 
ford of Paris whose slogan is Quality; 
Joe Petitjean of Lake Charles whose herd 
is always in the money; Tim and Fern 
Pierce of TIllinois, master breeders; 
French Broad Farms of Kentucky with 
their sleek blacks; Luther McClung and 
A. C. Luther of Fort Worth whose herds 
are among the best in the USA; Jay 
Walker of Tulsa and his fine men, Ray 
Hérdesty and Earl Dugger, who show 
and fit Angus cattle to perfection; the 
Watson brothers of Austin, who have 
carved a name and demand for their good 
blacks; Will Knight of Shreveport, known 
as the “Dean of Breeders” south of the 
Mason-Dixon line; Carlton Corbin of 
Ada, master of prose and the blocky 
blacks; Arnold Wilkens of Henderson 
whose character is reflected in his won- 
derful herd; the Simons of Madison, Kan- 
sas, whose rugged blacks are setting a 
fast pace in the nation; Marydale Farms 
of St. Francisville, breeders of only the 
best in Angus; J. V. Hampton of Fort 
Worth with the type cattle you will like; 
C. M. Green of Stephenville and Pete 
Moore of Troy, who raise those nice soggy 
kind; the Edwards, father and son of 
Denton whose bulls have made a fine 
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record in the Fort Worth shows; Sun- 
beam Farms of Miami, Oklahoma, owned 
by Sam Fullerton whose herd bulls have 
been supreme throughout the land; and 
other great and noted herds of Angus. A 
chance of a lifetime to purchase the best 
in Angus cattle, cattle that will be fitted 
for show and cattle in their everyday 
work clothes, ready to produce for you 
on your ranch or farm. 

Texas’ tallest, the Edison Hotel, will 
swing wide its doors with true Beaumont 
hospitality and do everything in its power 
to uphold tradition of the “Queen” for 
she will be headquarters for the visiting 
cattlemen and breeders of the “Supreme 
Breed,” the mighty blacks. 


Aberdeen-Angus Transactions 

C. W. Gearner of Mineola sold two 
cows to L. L. Burns of Myrtle Springs, 
and a bull to V. L. Evans of Houston, all 
of Texas. 

Sylvester H. Slagle purchased three 
cows from Paul S. Mathers, both of Here- 
ford, Texas. 

Anderland of DeKalb, II1., sold 14 cows 
to Luther T. McClung of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Sunnybrook Farm of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, purchased four cows from M. D. 
Merrill, two cows from J. B. Brown of 
Emory, Texas, and a cow from Fred Tur- 
ner of Baldwin, Kans. 

Four Wynnes Cattle Co. of Dallas, Tex- 
as, purchased three bulls from R. E. War- 
ren of Idabel, Okla. 

Charles R. Mathes of Circle K Stock 
Farm, Arlington, Texas, purchased three 
bulls and two cows from Tinney’s Angus 
Farm of Denton, Texas. 

George W. Boeger sold seven cows to 
Hart & Hart, both of Wharton, Texas. 

M. Leeney of —— Iowa, sold 
S. Rushing of 





five bulls and 18 cows to J. 
Ringgold, Texas. 

John Lattimore of Oktaha, Oklahoma, 
sold 10 bulls to J. R. Morrell of Garden 
City, Kansas, seven bulls to J. A. and 
D. R. Morrell of Pierceville, Kansas, and 
two bulls to T. P. Russell of Menard, 
Texas. 

Hemple Angus Farm of Copperas 
Cove, Texas, purchased four cows from 
W. L. Beerwinkle & Son of Moody, Texas. 

W. C. Griffin of Burleson, Texas, pur- 
chased two cows and a bull from Deer 
Creek Angus Farm of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Cob Carpenter, Falfurrias, Texas, pur- 
chased four cows from D. W. Miller of 
Bishop, Texas. 

William Landauer of Red Hook, sold 
two cows to Vincent Astor of Rhine- 
beck, both of New York, and a bull to 
Tommy Brook of Camp San Saba, Texas. 

Herbert W. Schroeder of Okarche, sold 
two cows to Donald McMahan of El 
Reno, and a bull to Omer Compton of 
Watonga, all of Oklahoma. 

Ray W. Leggett of Faxon, Oklahoma, 
purchased six cows and a bull from Rich- 
ard Fowler of Ninnekah, Oklahoma. 

Claude Fuller of Milton, Iowa, sold 
18 cows and four bulls to L. A. Ferguson 
of Jacksboro, Texas. 

Luther T. McClung of Fort Worth, 
Texas, sold four bulls to James K. 
Brooks of Forney, Texas. 

William M. Smith of Lytle, Texas, sold 
a bull and a cow to G. B. Mitchell of San 
Antonio, Texas, and a bull to Jess T. 
Mills of Pleasanton, Texas. 

W. F. Isom of Paris, Texas, purchased 
three cows from Harley O. Thomas of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Otto C. Menn of Sequin, Texas, pur- 
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d PIKES PEAK CATTLE GROWERS 


ABERDEEN 
tT ANGUS SALE! 


REGISTERED BULLS 
e 
REGISTERED FEMALES 


e 
SELECTED LOTS OF COMMERCIAL 
HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES 

The Aberdeen-Angus breeder members of the Pikes 
Peak Cattle Growers, by selective breeding through 
the years, have succeeded in developing qualities 7% 
particularly desirable for Western breeders — scale, . 
smoothness, and good fleshing ability. Animals & 4 


drawn from the pick of this long range program ¥ 
are to be offered hy the Pikes Peak Cattle Growers ™ 


Sale, September 19. 4 : =" ih 
SHOW and SALE — Wednesday, September 19 
Show starts at 10 a.m., Sale starts at 1 p.m. 


Pikes Peak Cattle Growers Sales Pavilion... 3 miles east of 
Colorado Springs on U.S. Highway 24. Hot Lunches any time. 


A PIKES PEAK CATTLE GROWERS SALE IS ALWAYS A GENUINE AUCTION. 


PIKES PEAK CATTLE GROWERS 


121 EAST COSTILLA PHONE 2914-M COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 














STANDING 
JOE REED CLAY 


Standing this top stallion 


Fee: $50 


with return privilege 


{Bennie Joe 
~) Miss Blair 
ola DJ 
Hernandez Mare 
Keno 


{Joe Blair 

’ Della Moore 
{The Captain 
\Rena Clay 


Joe Reed Clay P 19053 \7°* ®**?-*- 


(Color Chestnut) 
aka 
Burdens Chico 7125 





Dollie Clay P. 3685 < 
FOR SALE: 
A wumber of good prospects by Joe 


Contact: GUY. E. CLAY Reed Clay. All. out of Registered 


Box 627, Wellington, Texas Mares. 
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7 chauce Co ACGME... 
630 Head of Aberdeen-Angus 


at the 


HOHNHOLZ COMPLETE 
DISPERSION SALE 


at the Ranch 


Jelm, Wyo. « Sept. 18th 


Sale Starts at 10 A. M. 


*% 140 Registered Cows with calves at side 
* 25 Bred Heifers—30 Yearling Bulls 


* 5 Herd Sires—Pride Bardolier GR 4th 
: Hecla Bandolier 
Bandolier N 12th 
Beebe Eileenmere G 2nd 
NHS Queen’s Eric 


* 300 Commercial Bred Heifers 


These cattle have been running in the high mountain country. The herd enjoyed 
an exceptionally high calf crop in 1951. The cows calved unassisted on the 
Range. These cattle are conditioned to go anywhere and give a good account of 
themselves. They are thrifty, hardy, big bodied BEEF producers, headed by the 
best bulls we could obtain, including two of the best offered at the 1950 and 
1951 National Western Stock Skow. Foundation cattle are T. H. Henderson, 
Alberta, Canada. All cattle TB and Bangs tested. 


There is a landing strip for small planes on the ranch. Sale headquarters in 
the Conner Hotel, Laramie, Wyoming. Make reservations early. Transpor- 
tation from the hotel will be furnished those requesting it, leaving there at 
9:00 a. m. Lunch will be served on the grounds. 





For catalogs write: 
J. B. MeCORKLE, A. I. U. Bidg., Suite 3500, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
or 


BUD HOHNHOLZ, Owner, Jelm, Wyoming. 
Located 40 miles Southwest of Laramie, 
Wyoming, on the Woods Landing Road. 


Plan to attend the A 
Ber A Cross Roads Sale 
September 17 at En- 
campment, Wyoming. 
109 head of Top Angus 
Cattle will be sold. 
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chased, three cows from Guy A. Blum- 
berg of New Braunfels, Texas. 

Howard Granberry of Austin, Texas, 
sold a bull each to Robert W. Sellstrom 
of Georgetown, Texas, Jane Smoot of 
Austin, and William Tolbert of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


R. S. Jones of Hamilton, Texas, pur- 
chased seven cows from Randall Camp- 
bell of Jonesboro, Texas. 

A. M. Brownfield of Brownfield, 
Texas, purchased four cows and a bull 
from Garland Nunn of Ballinger, Texas. 

Doug and Gene Guin of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, purchased three cows from 
Mrs. T. P. Russell of Menard, Texas. 


Harry J. Forbes of Brownfield, Texas, 
purchased nine cows and five bulls from 
Arah Angus Farm of Snyder, Texas. 


Texas Herdsman’s Short Course 
at Texas A. & M. 


OME 128 beef breeders and herdsmen 
turned students for a three day short 
course held at the new beef cattle 

center at Texas A. & M., August 9. 

Dean of Agriculture, C. N. Shepperson, 
welcomed the students and stressed the 
need for more efficiency and economy in 
livestock production. In connection with 
efficiency, Dr. Jack Miller, head of the 
animal husbandry department, said cat- 
tlemen have based too much judgment 
on visual observations and that there is 
more need for use of scales and grades. 
Professor John K. Riggs later supported 
that idea with suggestions for keeping 
records on each animal. 

Bill Roberts, Flat Top Ranch manager, 
Walnut Springs, Texas, advocated select- 
ing breeding stock at the same age one 
expects to sell its offspring, and to do 
it on the basis of their ability to use 
roughage to the best advantage. 

Dr. R. O. Berry discussed the diseases 
affecting the fertility of cattle, mention- 
ing in detail cystic ovaries, vaginitis, and 
trichinomysis. 

Management was the topic for the first 
afternoon session with Bill Roberts and 
J. H. Jones, extension service, explaining 
the need for competent help and the ef- 
fects of minerals on cattle. 

The second day’s lectures started with 
Edgar Hudgins, Brahman breeder, advis- 
ing sheds with floors to collect the ac- 
cumulated manure and to protect the 
breeding herd. 

Milt Miller, national Angus fieldman, 
discussed selection of show prospects. 
Other discussions were given by Mr. Hud- 
gins. on feeding, Arthur Gee on halter- 
breaking, followed by a clipping demon- 
stration by Milt Miller, a hoof trimming 
demonstration by Albert Blankenship, 
college herdsman, and concluded by head 
of the veterinary school, R. D. Turk’s 
discussion of cattle parasitic control. 

The last day of the course was devoted 
to showing methods supervised by W. J. 
Largent, Hereford breeder, and Dr. Paul 
Keesee of Essar Ranch, San Antonio. The 
day was concluded with a discussion on 
auction sales by Auctioneer Walter Brit- 
ten, College Station. He stressed the 
need for advertising to make an auction 
a success. 








An enclosing my check for $5.00 for 
three years. The Cattleman is the very 
best magazine of its kind published, in 
my opinion, and I surely do not want to 
miss any of the copies.—N. Maxey, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
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Post, Texas, Quarter Horse Show 


HE Southwestern Championship 

Junior Rodeo Quarter Horse Show 

held at Post, Texas, August 14 at- 
tracted about seventy-five of the top 
horses of Texas. The judge of the show 
was Wade Winston of Snyder, Texas. 


Taking the grand championship in the 
mare division was Georgia Brown, a 1950 
filly shown by George “Scotty” Samson 
of Post. This was the second show in 
which Samson had shown the filly after 
buying her from O. G. Hill, Jr., of Here- 
ford. Hill took the reserve honors with 
Mayflower Daugherty who stood second 
to the champion in the 1950 filly class. 


The grand champion stallion was many 
times champion Baby Mac C owned and 
shown by Buster Cole of Midland and the 
reserve was Texas Miller, owned by Clyde 
Miller of Fluvanna. Texas Miller stood 
second to the champion in the aged 
stallion class. 

The grand champion gelding was 
Cuban Lebra owned by McGehee Brothers 
of Wayside and the reserve was Baby 
Rain Drop owned by Zoe Sims of Post. 

Champion of the performance class 
was Taylor owned by Buster Cole. Win- 
ners of classes were: 

1951 fillies: 1. Bartender’s Doll—McGehee 
Brothers, Wayside. 2. Hickory Ann—O. G. Hill, 
Hereford. 3. Little Miss Muffit—Hill. 

1950 fillies: 1. Georgia Brown. 2. Mayflower 
a 3. Miss Fulwell—Hoyt Weaver, Lub- 


1949 fillies: 1. My Choice—Earl Hodges, Post. 
2. Shennanigan—Bill Long, Post. 

1948 and older mares: 1. Dee Gee—Wanda Har- 
per, Mason. 2. Cindy Lou—M. C. Smith, Floy- 
dada. 3. Trumpet Hancock—H. P. Price, Clovis, 


‘1951 Stallions: 1. Jim Cody—Watt Hardin, 
Aledo. 2. Choya—O. G. Hill, Jr., Hereford. 3. 
No Name—Bill Long, Post. 
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“He Rode the Bronc to the Ball Game” 


- 


we gies 


Picture taken in 1910 at Sands, Oklahoma, now known as Knowles, Oklahoma. 
The rider is W. H. “Billy” Ross, Alva, Oklahoma. The horse is from the Fred Taintor 
Ranch. It was brought to the ball game by Jack Bateman. The rider also won the 
day money in the steer tying contest. In accordance with the custom of the day, they 
rode brones, tied steers, played baseball and danced square dance. The picture was 
submitted to The Cattleman by Fred Degnan of Ashland, Kansas. It was given to 


him by Billy Ross. 


This picture was published at one time in the Police Gazette 
and has been printed on picture postcards. F 








1950 Stallions: 1. Chubby Redbud—Ralph May, 
Plainview. 2. Panhandle Man-May, Plainview. 3. 
. Town Hancock—Buck Price, Clovis, N. M. 
1949 Stallions: 1. Dickie Jr.—Mrs. Jean Smith, 
Cone. 2. Hot Shot—R. C. Pressley, Abilene. 3. 

King Bay—Joe K. Fulton, Lubbock. 
1948 and older Stallions: 1. Baby Mac C—Bust- 


er Cole, Midland. 2. Texas Miller—Clyde Miller, 


Red Beaver—Doe Botkin, Abilene. 4 


Fluvanna. 3. 
Cuban_Lebra-McGehee 


Geldings (Any Age): 1. 


Brothers, Wayside. 2. Baby Rain Drop—Zoe Sims, 


Post. 3. Little Smoke—R. W. Woodruff, Shallo- 


water. 


Performance Class (Reining): 1. Taylor—Buster © 


Cole, Midland. 2. Floydada Fly—Jack Johnson, 
Floydada. 3. Hot Shot—O. G. Hill Jr., Hereford. 7 





ANGUS SALE 


PERRYTON, TEXAS 
October 29, 1951 


40 Head Registered 800 Head Commercial ; 


25 Butls 
15 Females 


Only the tops offered. 


Write for catalog 


175 Cows” 
200 Heifer Calves 


200 Steer Calves 


200 Cross-bred Calves 


25 Two-year-old Heifers 


See Next Month’s Issue for Details. 


RAY SIMS, auctioneer 
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FIRST 


exas State Aberdeen-Angus 
SHOW and SALE 


Beaumont, Texas ~% October 12th - 20th 


$4,500 In Premiums 


TWO Silver Service Sets 
to the Champions 


Judging Date — October 17th 
* 
SALE - October 18th - 1 P.M. 


15 Bulls 60 Females 


Selling will be cattle from top herds of Texas and other States— 
Fitted and unfitted. Breeders are certain in this sale to find the 
type cattle they are looking for. 


Herd bulls, range bulls, open and 
bred heifers and cows and calves. 





For catalogs or entry blanks, write 


C. Rampy, Sale Manager — Montgomery, Texas 


Texas Aberdeen-Angus Association 


JESS B. ALFORD, Pres. 
Paris, Texas 


TOMMIE STUART, Sec. 
Cleburne, Texas 

















SHORTHORNS 


That have superior range qual- 
ities. They will add milking 
ability, weight and beef con- 
formation to your herd, too. 


SCOFIELD RANCH 


Austin, Texas 


J. DOSS MILLER 


De Leon, Texas 











Registered Shorthorns 


Our small but select cow herd includes 
granddaughters and great granddaughters 
of Calrossie Prince Peter and C. M. Cara- 
way’s Prince Peter. Foundation cows are of 
Craig Logan and J. Doss Miller breeding. 
FOR SALE: 4 good heifers—3 bred to our 
grandson of Pettodrie Upright. 


Carley B. Barker and Benton 


MOSHEIM, TEXAS 














The Cattleman—Subscription rates: One year, $2; three years, $5; 
five years, $8; foreign, one year, $4. 
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Fooks Angus Field Day 

HE Aberdeen-Angus_ Field Day 

held August 16 at Fooks Angus 

Farms, Camden, Arkansas, was at- 
tended by a large group of Angus breed- 
ers and boosters from Arkansas and 
neighboring states. 

The forenoon program consisted of a 
type demonstration by Milt Miller, field 
man for the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, and the judging of several 
breeding classes. 

After lunch, Dr. Warren Gifford of 
Arkansas University, spoke on the prob- 
lems confronting small breeders. Frank 
Richards, secretary of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, described 
the progress being made by the Aber- 
deen-Angus breed in the Southeast and 
outlined some of the work being done 
by the association. 

During the day, the visitors inspected 
the top breeding herd that has been 
assembled at Fooks Angus Farms. 


Nervous Cattle 


URING the fall pasture season of 

1950, cattle in some sections of 

the Southwest were stricken with 
a severe nervous disturbance. Symptoms 
of the disorder varied from a slight 
“twitching” of muscles to extreme ner- 
vousness, characterized by inability to 
stand or walk and a “wild” or frightened 
look. Cattle raisers frequently referred 
to the symptoms as a “shaking” dis- 
turbance. In advanced cases, the animals 
would stumble and fall. 

The trouble was first reported in 
east central Oklahoma and later spread 
over a wide area. Death loss was low, 
but considerable loss in weight resulted 
from the disturbance to the animals’ 
behavior. Investigations revealed that in 
all cases where this nervous character- 
istic was reported, the animals were 
grazing on mature Bermuda grass. A 
thorough check also revealed that the 
animals recovered in two or three days 
if removed from the mature Bermuda 
grass. Returning the animals to the pas- 
ture a few weeks later again brought 
about identical symptoms. Controlled 
feeding tests in which clippings of mature 
Bermuda grass were used also brought 
about a similar nervous condition in the 
animals. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station made extensive tests and 
discovered that the apparent cause of 
the disorder was a fungus which attacks 
and grows on the heads and upper stems 
of mature Bermuda grass. There was no 
evidence that the nervousness was in- 
fectious or contagious. 

In view of these findings, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College recommends that ma- 
ture Bermuda grass pastures be clipped 
before being grazed. This removes the 
source of the fungus which appears to 
be the cause of the nervous disorder 
and should eliminate danger to the herd. 

The occurrence of this disorder should 
not discourage the use of Bermuda grass 
as a pasture, for it is one of the most 
important pasture grasses of the South- 
west, and a few simple precautions to 
avoid running cattle on fields of mature 
Bermuda grass can prevent outbreaks 
of this nervous condition. 








Henry Smith, Jacksboro, Texas, bought 
10 registered "Angus cows from J. H. 
Mann, Cleburne, Texas, and a registered 
Angus bull from Grover C. Maritz, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 
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Texas Polled Hereford News 


By HENRY FusSELL, Secretary 
Texas Polled Hereford Association 


HE annual Horse Issue of The Cat- 
tleman magazine is always an in- 
teresting number, as most everyone 
loves a horse. A few years ago The Cat- 
tleman ran an article in the Horse Issue 
about a horse named Old Red, belonging 
to Mans Hoggett, Mertzon, Texas, a 


Old Red and Mans Hoggett 


prominent Polled Hereford breeder. A 

short time ago Mans advised that Old 

Red is still living at the ripe old age, 

for a horse, of forty years. We believe 
that is a record. (Since receiving this re- 
pent we are advised that Old Red had 
ied.) 


Coming November 1st, 2nd and 3rd are 
the most important dates in Polled Here- 
ford circles for 1951. These are the dates 
of the National Polled Hereford show and 
sale to be held at Louisville, Kentucky. 
The Brown Hotel at Louisville will be 
Polled Hereford headquarters. There are 
several other first class hotels in Louis- 
ville where you may get reservations: 
the Kentucky, the Henry Watterson and 
Sealbach. There are other hotels in case 
you cannot get reservations at any of the 
above hotels. If you have not already done 
so, make your reservations now. During 
the show and sale there will be the Polled 
Hereford Breeders banquet, annual meet- 
ing of the National Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation, election of officers, and meeting 
of the board of directors. If you are in- 
terested in the progress of Polled Here- 
fords you should arrange to be present. 


The Central Texas Polled Hereford 
Breeders report good progress in the 
show and sale sponsored by that group 
to be held at Clifton, Texas, September 
27-30; with a sale of fifty head of Polled 
Herefords on September 29. Several 
Polled Hereford breeders from various 
parts of the state are showing and con- 
signing cattle to the sale to make the 
event a success. For catalog write Joe 
G. Reece, P. O. Box 830, Waco, Texas. 


The announcement of the birth of War- 
ren Keith Gill on August 8th with a 
three generation pedigree, reveals that 
he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Allyn W. 
Gill, and grandson of Warren and Louise 
Gill of Whon, Texas. 


A short visit with Albert Kyle, man- 
ager of Burleson & Johns Ranch, Whit- 
ney, Texas, is always a pleasure. We 
were there a few days ago and Mr. Kyle 
advised they were sold out of females for 
1951, and probably would not sell any 
during 1952. The great demand for Polled 
Hereford females caused them to sell too 
deep into their breeding herd and they 
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OLLIHAR’S Polled Herefords 


BULL CALVES NOW FOR SALE—We have one of the best crop of calves 
ever dropped on our ranch. They are raised in practical manner 
but well grown out and in strong breeding condition. 


Go to Gollihar Polled Herefords for: 


@ Unmatched Uniformity—That can be real- ag 4 Reeetng Sots pe eed 
or care continue ir growth 
ized only through many years of careful a p= Fe vag 


breeding. 
@ Rapid Development and Weight for Age— 


Bringing quicker returns on your herd @ ideal Beef Conformation—Both in bulls 
investment. and females. 


@ Meliow Fleshing — That pleases the most 
critical demand. 





Breeders of 
DOUBLE STANDARD POLLED HEREFORDS Blum 42F2 


THIS BULL SELLS SEPT. 29th 


in the 
CENTRAL TEXAS 
POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSN SALE 
CLIFTON 
TEXAS 


GWEN 
MISCHIEF 


(6152187-417335) 








This bull won first place 
junior bull calf at Clifton, 
Texas, 1950 show. Also was 
reserve champion at Mid- 
Notice four way blend of bloodlines in pedigree below. North Texas Show in 1950. 


on aa Polled Don Carlos 
G. Loe ly Rigs sCarlison Mischief 4th ——~=Hattie Fairview 
434 }-237018 ~)a wi T Dom. Pres. 10th 
G. Miss Pres. 14th. “ 
Carlos Beau Gwen te ay ry a 
326275-322103 ‘ eau Gwen 50th ints : 
mins and suviies j Gladys Blanche 2nd 
\Beau’s Rosa 


Supreme Advance J Supreme A Domino... 


2780820_ [Bonnie Lucy 15th... Mousel Domine 


- . Pr. Domino Echo 
Miss K Dom. Misch. 24th fing Dom. Misch. 2nd ___ Lottie Mischief 
2 69-122484. ; ‘ol ato 56th 
(Mary 139th Pid. Helen Ist 


Sam Belyeu and Evans Ficklin -- Valley Mills, Texas 


Miss K. Domino 
3707497-193339 
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TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS 


September 


“EVERYTHING 
BUT THE HORNS” 





, HUNTERS’ HEADQUARTERS 


GUNS - RIFLES - TRAPS - CLOTHING - BOOTS . SHELLS 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 


Model 94 WINCHESTER® 
30-30 CARBINE RIFLE $§9% 1 


This is the famous little 
7-shot, lever-action saddle 
gun that has made history 
in the Southwest as a brush 
country favorite. 


WRITE KALLISON'S FOR ANY HUNTING NEEDS 


SUPER-BEAM 8-CELL HANDLIGHT 
FOR HUNTING, AUTO, HOME... 
LIGHT, COMPACT, EXTRA-BRIGHT 


$ 95 Uses 8 common flashlight cells. Head 
3 swings through 90-degree angle. Use 

Less in hand, On belt, on table. 8 batteries, 
BATTERIES %1.00. Add 20¢ postage for mail erder:.. 


SHIPPED 
EXPRESS 
COLLECT 











We reret the inconvenience toe eur customers caused by error in price 
ef aluminum —_ in July ad. Correct price: $1.49 fer 25-1. roll, 


kallison’ S 


SAN ANTONIO 
124 South Flores 


In the Country 


KALLISON'S 
RANCH 

of Reg. Polled 
Herefords 


In the City 

KALLISON'S BIG 

OLD COUNTRY 
STORE 


Breeder 


KALLISON’S RANCH * Breeders of Registered Polled Herefords 








TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED) * 

Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 

N. M. Mitehell HENRY FUSSELL 
Sanderson 3337 Hanover, Dallas 


* President 
JOE WEEDON 
Grosvenor 


QUALITY 
Polled 
Aereporde 


HERD SIRES: 


@ Beau Blanco S3rd @ N M Real Domine 
@ Domestic Mischief 53rd @ NM Real Domino 26th 
@ Texas Real 9th @ NM Real Domino 36th 


COWS are mostly daughters of : 


@ Beau Blanco 53rd @ N M Real Domine 
@ Domestic Mischief S3rd @ Jr. Spartan 9th 
We heave nothing left for sale 


Kk awe ae 


N. M. MITCHELL 


SANDERSON, TEXAS 























Herd Sires 
HHR Domestic Mischief 297th 
Woodrow Domestic — Domestic Anxiety 42nd 
Woodrow Mischief 62nd — D. tie Star 83rd 
J. W. WINKEL R. F. WINKEL 
Llano, Texas 


Trenfield Polled Herefords. 
Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 
John Trenfield, Mgr. 


FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 Shattuck, Okla. 








At this time we are pleased to offer a group 
of excellent calves—bulls and females, he 
sire prospects and foundation females for the 
most discriminating registered herd, or range 
bulls for the commercial breeder. They are 
smoot well marked, with excellent . polled 
heads, "yet rugged cattle produced under nat- 
a lt conditions, reasonably and sensibly 
priced. 


12 Ae JOHNSON ‘ 


Polled Hereford Ranch 
dacksboro, Texas 





POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


HERD BULLS 
Rollo Mischief 1st, 3878303-195644 
Plato Domino 57th, 4768401-265570 
These bulls are used on cows of Woodrow 
and Plato bloodlines. 
We always have something for sale. 
4. @. GOLIGHTLY HICO, TEXAS 





Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 
Herd Sires, T. Mellow Conqueror 2d, 
Comprest Domino A, Don Domino, H. 
Royal Rollo 3d, H. Prince Rollo 2d, Aztec 
Domino 3d, Domino D. Blanchard 50th 
and Bonnie Lad. 

FAIRFIELD, TEXAS 





POLLED HEREFORDS 


Cows of Woodrow and Domestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 
and Stribling herds. 

PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 


DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6th 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 
Let us show you their sons and daughters. 


R. A. HALBERT 


SONORA, TEXAS 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


With 450 head of breeding cows in 
the herd we can furnish bulls in car 
lots for the range or herd bull pres 
pects for the registered herd. A few 
choice females for sale at all times. 


Burleson & Johns, Whitney, Texas 
Albert Kyle, Mgr. 


J. D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 


Largest herd of Polled Here- 
fords in South Texas 





























POLLED HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE 
Herd Bull Prospects and Good Quality 
Range Bulls 


M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 








Write for information about the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Bell, Sec’y, Fort Worth. 
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Sure am glad to see Bill get that 
mri Registered Polled Hereford Bull. I'm 
going to buy mine at the National Show 
and Sale! 





uengybodys 
egtetered POLLED Hereforde 
these days because: 


Less feed bunk space and barn room required in handling 
a given number of Polled Herefords, as compared to 
horned cattle, when fed in or around the barn. 

. Less space is required in trucking or shipping a given num- 
ber of Polled Herefords as compared to horned cattle. 
. No bruises to animals in shipping that lower the value 
of the animal’s carcass when Polled Herefords are used. 
. Less danger to feeder in handling Polled Herefords as 
compared to horned cattle. 

. Less danger to other cattle and livestock when Polled 
Herefords are fed. No sides ripped open or eyes gouged 
out around the — bunk. 

. No investment quipment or labor, for dehorning, 
when Polled oveferds are used, 

. No loss in weight, infection or death from de- 

horning when Polled Herefords are used. 

- No labor or equipment costs in training 

and trimming horns on pure bred cattle 

when Polled Herefords are used. 





Because of the above advantages there is 
a greater demand for Polled Herefords, 
resulting in a higher average selling value, 
which means more profit. 


rémeueau P 0) aaa) 
Hereford rpbssoctattau 
1110 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Go see the world’s finest 
Registered Po/led Herefords at the 


1951 NATIONAL 


Polled HEREFORD 
SHOW and SALE 


NOV. 1, 2, and 3 


STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


$10,000 in PREMIUMS 
Entries Close Sept. 17th 


Get Your Entries and 
Reservations in NOW! 


Send Entries to 
Association Office. 


For Hotel Reservations write 
to these Louisville Hotels 
Brown Hotel 
Earle Hotel 
Henry Clay Hotel 
Henry Watterson Hotel 
Kentucky Hotel 
Seelbach Hotel 


Not Just Herefords, but POLLED Herefords 
for Greatest Profit. 








have to hold some females for replace- 
ments. 


While in the Old Trader’s store at 
San Antonio a few days ago had a nice 
visit with E. E. Voigt, Polled Hereford 
breeder of San Antonio. Mr, Voigt will 
have some Polled Herefords in the Polled 
Hereford show and sale during the San 
Antonio Livestock Exposition next Feb- 
ruary 15-23. The dates for the Polled 
Hereford show and sale at San Antonio 
have not yet been definitely set, but they 
will be about the middle of the week of 
February 16th. 


Perry Kailison and Hartley Howard 
purchased thirty-five Polled Hereford 
cows and calves from a South Texas 
breeder, which they are offering for sale. 
They may be sold by the time you read 
this. We make this announcement for 
the reason it is unusual for any Polled 
Hereford breeder to have that many fe- 
males for sale. 


M. & H. Stock Farm sold five heifers 
and two bulls of weaning age to Circle 
K Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas. In spite 
of the dry spell the cattle on the M. & H. 
Stock Farm are doing well on account of 
the excellent grasses and good bottom 
land pastures. They are looking forward 
to a fine crop of calves on the M. & H. 
this fall. 


Loma Linda Ranch, near Frisco, Texas, 
operated by Clifford and Allie McBride, 
have moved all of their cattle from Sut- 
ton County, near Sonora, Texas, to their 
Loma Linda Ranch near Frisco, on ac- 
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count of the drouth in Southwest Texas. 
Unless it rains soon this will be like 
jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire, as the dry spell is still holding on in 
North Texas. 


If you have not already done so, let 
us remind you to make your reservations 
in Dallas for the Pan American Here- 
ford Show, October 6-13. We are advised 
there will be a good representation of 
Polled Herefords in the open show by 
herds from various parts of the United 
States. 


A phone call from W. A. (Bill) King, 
genial assistant general manager, South- 
western Exposition and Livestock Show, 
advised the dates for the Polled Hereford 
show and sale at Fort Worth will be 
showing of breeding classes on Tuesday, 
January 29th, and sale of Polled Here- 
fords on Wednesday, January 30th. Fred 
Freeman, Jr., chairman of the Show and 
Sale Committee for the Fort Worth 
Polled Hereford Show and Sale, advises 
nominations of entries for both show and 
sale are coming in and indicate a great 
show and sale of Polled Herefords at 
Fort Worth in 1952. 


Richard Collier, a Polled Hereford 
breeder of Silsbee, Texas, is chairman 
of the Beef Cattle Division of the South 
Texas Fair, at Beaumont, Texas, Octo- 
ber 11-20, and requests that an invitation 
be extended to all interested breeders to 
show at the South Texas Fair at Beau- 
mont. Mr. Collier says there is a good 
field in these parts for the sale of Polled 
Herefords at this time. 


September 


At the Circle K Stock Farm sale last 
October, Mr. Collier purchased two good 
cows. He advises he has sold the cows to 
J. C. Benedum of Fairway Farms, San 
Augustine, Texas. You may be sure Mr. 
Benedum will buy the good ones. 


Will be looking for you at Clifton, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, San Antonio and Mar- 
shall— Watch those Polled Herefords 
march! 


Donating Bulls to R. Pryor Lucas 
Memorial Fund 


R. SCOTT McNEILL, Beeville, 

Texas, is donating a son of WHR 

Proud Mixer 21st, the Grissom 
Ranch sire that has sired many top 
cattle, to the R. Pryor Lucas Memorial 
Fund and K. L. “Pat” Handy, Kenedy, 
is donating the top selling bull from his 
consignment to the South Texas Here- 
ford Association sale at Beeville, October 
30. The MeNeill bull is by a full brother 
to HG Proud Mixer 673rd, the Barret 
bull that has made quite a reputation 
for himself. 

Proceeds of the memorial fund will 
be used in educating and starting young 
men in the Hereford business. 

R. Pryor Lucas, former president of 
the South Texas Hereford Breeder- 
Feeder Association, died last March, 
after attending a Hereford sale in Okla- 
homa City. 
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American Royal Will Be Held 
In Spite of Flood 


CTUAL work of cleaning up the 

American Royal building in Kansas 
, City is going forward as prepara- 
tions are being rushed for the regular 
fall show to be held Oct. 13-20 this year. 
Crews of workmen moved into the area 
last week to begin the tremendous clean 
up job which must be completed in less 
than seven weeks. 

Immediate action on the clean up fol- 
lows a decision announced August 11 by 
officials that the building could be made 
ready in time and that the Fifty-third 
Annual American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show will be held on the originally 
scheduled dates. 

The arena and cattle annex of the 
Royal building are on the second floor 
and escaped much of the damage wrought 
below. orkmen are concentrating on 
the ground floor where their first job is 
to remove silt, tree stumps, lumber, dead 
animals and flood-borne debris deposited 
by 20 feet of water. The major damage 
occurred to ramps, doors, windows, load- 
ing docks, the junior farmer exhibit area, 
and the enclosed box stalls for horses. 
But the building apparently suffered no 
major structural damage, according to a 
report of officials and engineers who 
toured the building earlier for inspection 
purposes. 

Harry Darby, American Royal Associ- 
ation president, said that the clean up 
job is forbidding from every angle, but 
that it must be done. Many firms in the 
area already are back in business, and 
in tribute to this progressive Kansas City 
Spirit, the Royal will hold the 1951 show 
as usual, he explained. 
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erest in the Royal is expected to run 
unusually high this year because of the 
recovery operations and the fact that the 
show will be the traditionally great one 
for which the Royal is noted. As in 
previous years, cash prizes, ribbons and 
trophies totalling nearly $60,000 will be 
given this year in the livestock show, ac- 
cording to A. M. (Andy) Paterson, sec- 
retary-general manager of the show. 
The Horse Show, recognized among the 
teps of the nation, again offers a prize 
list of $50,000 in cash, trophies and rib- 
bons. Edwin C. Eggert, director of the 
horse show, said in addition to the long 
list of established classes, the show again 
will present the cutting horse contest 
which was introduced last year and 
proved to be a popular feature. 
Once again the American Royal her- 
alds a period of great fall activity for 


Pondora, champion 
Quarter Horse mare, 
Olney, owned by 
Chas. E. King, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas. | 


Kansas City. The twenty-third annual 
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national convention of the Future Farm- 
ers of America will be held in Kansas 
City, October 7 through 11, with its 
national judging contest to be held in the 
American Royal building. The judging 
teams and the national FFA band will 
remain over for the opening of the Royal 
on Saturday, October 13. The conference 
of 4-H Clubs will be held in connection 
with the Royal as in the past. 


The choice of candidates, from amon: 
whom the Queen of the American Roya 
will be selected, already is under way in 
many communities. The Queen will be 
revealed with the gala coronation ball on 
Friday, October 12. A spectacular parade 
through the streets of Kansas City on 
Saturday morning also will signal the 
opening of the Royal. 

All entries in individual classes of the 
cattle division, as well as those in the 
swine, sheep and horse and mule division, 








QUARTER HORSES 
FOR SALE 


We have for sale a few real individuals com- 


FOR SALE 


* 





bining the blood lines of Joe Reed No. 3, Leo 
and Gray Badger 11, to name a few. 


@A 3-year-old stud, Joe’s Last No. 20496, a first-class 
reining horse, all around cow horse and is well on 
his way in training for cutting competition. 

@ A 2-year-old bay stud colt, by Gray Badger 11, out of 
Roan Alice No. 7249. This colt, well broke, has been 
run a few races and shows plenty of speed, a fine- 
looking colt and has a wonderful disposition. He will 
be big enough for a steer roping horse. 

@ We also have a yearling stud colt by Leo and out of 
Roan Alice No. 7249 that is entered in 1952 Okla- 
homa Futurity. Some good 1951 Leo Colts out of 
good mares. Also 2 brood mares, Roan Alice No. 
7249 and Betty O’Neal 2820, safe in foal to Leo. Will 
sell any or all of these outstanding Quarter Horses. 


All can be seen in or near Clinton, Oklahoma, any 


time if interested. 


Cc. O. KEMP 


c/o Chevrolet Dealer 


CLINTON, 
OKLA. 











R. L. Little River, 4-year-old dun mare by Jesse 
James and out of a Waggoner mare. She has a 
good dun stud colt foaled March 12, 1951, at 
side by Poco Bueno, which we are also offering 
for sale. This mare is bred back to Golden Buck, 
a good son of Pretty Buck. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to get three of the top Quarter Horse 
bloodlines wrapped up in one package. This 
mare and colt are priced to sell. 


All correspondence will be given prompt atten- 


tion. 


RANDLE LAKE FARM 
BUCKHOLTS, TEXAS 
Phone: Rockdale 973 W2 
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close September 1. Entries in the carlot 
cattle division close September 30, while 
entries in the wool division close Sep- 
tember 15. The fat and feeder carlot 
shows again will be held during a three- 
day period, instead of a full week, as the 
plan proved last year that it could save 
time and expense for exhibitors. 

Intercollegiate livestock judging con- 
tests will be held on October 13, for 
teams which must enter on or before Oc- 
tober 4. Meat judging and wool judging 
contests for college teams also will be a 
part of this year’s American Royal. 

Premium lists for the livestock show 
are now available from A. M. Paterson, 
secretary-general manager, American 
Royal Live Stock and Horse Show, Live- 
stock Exchange Building, Kansas City 
15, Missouri. 
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Colorado acreage for Beefmaster cat- 
tle was increased more than fifty per 
cent August 10, when The Lasater Ranch 
purchased about 5,500 acres of the for- 
mer Wells Ranch at Matheson, Colorado, 
from the Ellsworth Brothers. The new 
property will be operated as a unit with 
the present Lasater Ranch at Matheson, 
a few miles west. Like the present 
ranch the new acreage extends on both 
sides of Big Sandy Creek and is about 60 
miles east of Colorado Springs. Head- 

uarters of The Lasater Ranch are at 

ulfurrias, Texas, and their Beefmaster 
cattle were developed on their ranches 
in that South Texas area, where they be- 
gan cross breeding with Brahmans in 
1908. Beefmasters are a blend of Brah- 
man, Shorthorn and Hereford strains. 
> 


The Fair Oaks Hereford Ranch of San 
Antonio, Texas, has announced that Tom 








King Adair, cham- 
pion Quarter Horse 
stallion, Olney, Tex- 
as, owned by Billy 
Craft, Jacksboro, 
Texas. 


September 


Stephens, formerly manager of Ferndale 
Ranch of Santa Paula, Calif., has been 
secured to manage their operations in 
San Antonio, Texas. Stephens, a native 
of Sayre, Okla., was very active in club 
work until the time he entered Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. After two years study 
there he entered the Navy. Upon re- 
turning to civilian life, he went on the 
show circuit with the herd of C. A. Lanius 
of Cresson, Texas, and later was herds- 
man for the Essar Ranch Hereford herd 
until a few months before it was dis- 
persed. Feeling the need for further edu- 
cation, Stephens re-entered Oklahoma A. 
& M. and received his degree in Animal 
Husbandry in June, 1950, when he was 
employed as manager of Ferndale ranch 
until its dispersal in June. 
> 


H. M. (Hod) Lisenbee, professional 
baseball player with 10 years in the 
major leagues, nine years in the South- 
ern and Texas Leagues, and eight years 
in AAA leagues has retired to his old 
home near Clarksville, Tenn., where he 
will raise Polled Hereford cattle. He re- 
cently purchased a herd sire, WRJ Do- 
mestic Mischief 2nd, from the W. R. 
Johnson Polled Hereford herd at Jacks- 
boro, bikers 


Get 
This Sign 
Up... 








Photo No. 


Photo No. 


The truth: 
ference. 


The horse: 
The difference: 


Business Office: 
4301 Rogers 





WHICH QUARTER HORSE WILL BRING MORE DOLLARS? 


Consider these facts: 


1: Don’t let photos like this get into your sale catalogue. The buyers with the gold will stay home. 
Photo No. 2: A Champion at Halter, and a photo to prove it. 
3: Performance—that’s what counts. 
these photos are of the same horse and made by the same photographer to prove how great the dif- 


More buyers and bigger bids. 


Jiggs Bailey (P-13240), owned by Hughie Long and Dr. H. K. Crutcher. 
Photographic knowhow and proper equipment. 


Now, be fair to your horses. Write, phone or wire for fall information about appointments and low rates. 
JAMES CATHEY 
Western Photographic Enterprises 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Phone: WE-3543 


No. 3 


Branch Office: 
Livestock Exch. Bldg. 
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y At your dealer, or write: Dept. 9C9 


101 West 21st St. Mew York, W.Y. © 1401 So. Bway. Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 
e Branded Cowhide Label! 
e Buy your correct size. . . 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
Money-Back Guarantee! 
ladies’ & Pare: — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 
THE H. D. LEE CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, ind. Trenton, N. J.’ 
7% Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% 











Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 

Again the purpose of the cutting horse 
is the only key to each individual horse’s 
worth as performance (cutting horse 
ability) regardless of color, breed, age or 
sex, is the sole guide to his value both in 
ranch work and in contests. His name is 
therefore closely allied with everything 
that he does. The finished cutting horse 
has reached his height of perfection by 
cutting cattle. The background of hours, 
months and even years of cutting cattle 
on the ranch have contributed to the 

uickness, alertness and intelligence of 
the cutting horse as he works with very 
little assistance from his rider, whether 
it be in the glamor of the show arena or 
on the ranch under the blazing sun of 
summer or the frigid blasts of winter. 


To perpetuate his purpose and to give 
due and deserving recognition to this 
great type of horse is the reason for the 
foundation and existence of the National 
Cutting Horse Association. Quoting from 
the charter of the National Cutting Horse 
Association, it is very easy to see that 
the purpose of the cutting horse and the 
association are practically one and the 
same: “The purpose of the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association is to encourage 
the development of, and public interest 
in, livestock and ranching through the 
promotion and sponsorship of public cut- 
ting horse contests, public exhibition of 
cutting horses in conjunction with cattle 
and livestock; the presentation and par- 
ticipation of cutting horse events in other 
general livestock exhibitions, shows and 
expositions; to set up standard rules for 
cutting horse contests; to standardize the 
election and appointment of judges and 
directors or spokesmen for such con- 
tests, exhibitions and expositions; and to 
encourage the development and breeding 
of finer cutting horses.” 





History 
(Continued from Page 49) 


superior in action and intelligence to the 
average cow horse; one that could enter 
a herd of wild cattle and ease around 
through them with the stealthiness of a 
cat. If the cattle crowded or bumped him 
on becoming frightened or disturbed, he 
would stand quiet and patient, regardless 
of position or balance; then leisurely pro- 
ceed with caution, in response to his rid- 
er’s spur. After the animal chosen had 
been worked to the edge of the herd, his 
action and ability in maneuvering this 
animal on to the cuts and preventing its 
return to the herd. made his services in- 
valuable even to these early day outfits. 
Historian« and writers of fiction have 
said much t@glorify the Texas Longhorn, 
the old-time cowboy and the trail drives 
of 1867 until the advent of the barbed 
wire fence and the railroads, but very 
little mention is made in the printed his- 
tory of those days, regarding the cutting 
horse. This oversight can vrobably 
attributed to the fact that their irre- 
placeable value kept them at home. Their 
owners perhaps did not desire to throw 
these good horses into trail remudas and 
subject them to the hazardous drive up 
the Chisholm Trail. If such was the case, 
fiction was certainly cheated of the 
glamour and fanfare of the cutting horse 
in that particular chapter of history. 
Present day western story writers would 
have been provided with such a source of 
imaginative material, “That tales of cut- 
ting contests between Wild Bill Hickok, 
Pat Garrett or even Billy the Kid at 
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MAKE YOURS A 
PORTABLE IN 51 


“America’s Finest”’ 


The Portable Cattle Chute Mfg. Co. has led the 
way for eleven years in making “America’s Finest” 
eattle chute. This year we offer you more for your 
money than you can possibly get elsewhere. 


To meet your specific needs we make two sizes: 
Medel 50A is the All Purpose Chute for Here- 
fords, Angus, and Shorthorns. 


Model 50B is a Special Chute for Brahman, 
Santa Gertrudis, Charolaise, Beefmaster, and 
Brahman Crosses. 


Write us for information about our New 195: 
Models before you buy and indicate the size y 
desire. 


PORTABLE CATTLE 
CHUTE MFG. CO. 


616 W. Uvalde St. Crystal City, Tex: 


GRIFFITH BOOTS 


Shop Made 
Where Boot Making 
Is an Art 


BEST IN 
TH 








Write for new catalogue 
JAY GRIFFITH BOOT CO. 
3005 So. Ist 
ABILENE, TEXAS 


Along the Butterfield Trail 


DOMINO RETURN 
HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 
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Ranch Horses at Wor 


FOURTH PRIZE—"Cutting Cattle”, submitted by George Franklin, 
Vinita, Oklahoma. The horse was raised and owned by Ewing 
Halsell of San Antonio. The picture was used in the July, 1939, 
issue of The Cattleman. Note the loose rein on the horse working 
on the range. 


E ARE presenting herewith the 
W nine pictures we have selected 

from those submitted for the 
Ranch Horse at Work Photograph Con- 
test. We have tried to be impartial in 
our selection of these pictures and 
picked those which we thought were 
most typical of the ranch horse at 
work and showed a variety of jobs. 
Many of the pictures submitted were 
of horses cutting cattle and, undoubt- 
edly, the reason for this was that the 
picture we used in announcing the con- 
test was of a cutting horse. We hope 
we did not mislead our readers in 
making them think we wanted cutting 
horse pictures. 


We are grateful to all those who sent 
pictures. We appreciate their interest. 


FIRST PRIZE—This could be titled “Bogged Down”, and we have 
given it first prize. It was submitted by Mrs. Johnnie Burson, 
Silverton, Texas. Mrs. Burson submitted a series of eight pictures. 
showing how her husband got a cow out of a bog with his horse. 
We regret that they all were not clear enough for us to publish 
the whole series. 


SECOND PRIZE—Submitted by Ben Dunning, Byers, Colorado. This 
shows Mrs. Dunning mounted on a spotted horse holding the 
critter’s heels while the other horse, Bachelor, is holding the head, 
and Mr. Dunning doctors the bull for pink-eye. 


THIRD PRIZE—“Working Wild Steers in the Brush Country”, 
submitted by Warren C. Wheeler, Alice, Texas. Here Mr. Wheeler 
shows how a lone cowboy necks a steer to a tree, which is quite 
a@ common practice in the South Texas country. Wheeler says 
that you have to have a good horse to do this alone. 
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fom HONORABLE MENTION—“Corral Branding”, submitted by c. ¥. 
Brownfield, Lincoln, Nebraska. The picture shows Skeeter working 
on the Rolling Stone Ranch near Wood Lake, Nebraska. He is 
ridden by Clifford “Bounce” Bain of Wood Lake. 


HONORABLE MENTION—“Snubbing a Bronc”, submitted by 
Mark A. Moss, Llano, Texas. The horse being used to snub the 
bronc was fifteen years old at the time the picture was taken and 
Mr. Moss says it is now eighteen and still going strong. He says 
riders like to have an experienced horse in doing this job. 


HONORABLE MENTION— 
“Baby Sitting”, submitted by 
Gordon Mead, Monticello, 


while Mead and his wife 
build fence and work around 
the corral. The baby is their 
two-year-old daughter, Mel- 
ody. The 


y. horse is @ seven- 
year-old Thoroughbred stal- 
lion and very gentle. 


HONORABLE MENTION— 
“Roping a Bull Moose”, sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Margaret B. 
Vincent, Lake Orion, Michi- 
a Her father, the late 

url Binning, Pinedale, Wyo- 
ming, was the roper and was 
able to tie the moose and 
place a registration tag in 
its ear. Word was received 
several years later from hunt- 
ers from Massachusetts that 
they had shot the moose and 
were returning the tag. 


beire- 





HONORABLE MENTION—Above and left pictures were submitted 
by Mrs. S. J. Cartwright, Alberta, Canada, and show horses doing 
unusual work in that cold, mountainous country. The one picture 
above shows horses each carrying about 200 pounds of salt to the 
salt licks on the ranch inaccessible by other means. The picture 
at the left shows two packhorses packing windows, etc., for the 


building of a herder’s cabin in the mountains. 
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these trail terminal stock pens of Dodge 
City and Abilene, Kansas, would no doubt 
be on every book stand.” 


Our present day knowledge of the use 
and existence of cutting horses during 
that early day period of the Texas cattle 
industry was handed down from father 
to son, and from generation to generation 
of cattle families. The stories told of the 
teeter wove of their past top cutting 

orses became such a legend so firmly 
imbedded in the lives of these families, 
that each new generation strived to pro- 
duce one or several equally as famous. 


Introduction of barbed wire doomed 
the pen ranges and revolutionized ranch- 
ing operations, but in doing so brought 
into greater prominence the use of the 
cutting horse as a necessary part of 
these operations. By the turn of the cen- 
tury the establishment of many now fa- 
mous ranches and cattle brands had been 
completed and their cutting horses, bear- 
ing those brands, have since made history. 
With ranches fenced and cross-fenced, 
enabling a more efficient distribution and 
handling of cattle, the need of the cutting 
horse to use in separating or shaping up 
these cattle to stock various pastures, or 
to cut animals for market without chous- 
ing the fat off of them, made him the 
favorite horse on these cow outfits of the 
Southwest. : 

Volume after volume of history could 
be written on the cutting horse during 
this period, which witnessed a gradual 
change from those aristocratic and ro- 
mantic old-time ways to our present-day 
modern methods. 

To eulogize the old-time cutting horse, 
it would be only fitting to say at this 
time that his capabilities were learned 
the hard way—on his own and from ex- 
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perience. For years of hard use on the 
range, he was just another horse in the 
remuda, until by some manner of action 
he revealed his natural cow sense and 
his desire and ability to handle cattle 
with interest and alertness. Observing 
this outstanding quality, the wagon boss, 
or foreman or owner of the outfit took 
over from there and elevated him to that 
respected position which carried the en- 
chanting title of “Cuttin’ Hoss.” 

Once a horse earned this reputation he 
was saved from regular ranch work and 
usually led to the roundup ground to per- 
form his sole job of cutting. No crowds 
to cheer him, as in this day of the cutting 
contest, only the silent admiration of the 
boys holding herd and of his understand- 
ing rider. After ducking and dodging 
his heart out to throw toward the cuts, 
steer after steer, until a shipment of 
beeves have been shaped up for market, 
this faithful, tired and stove-up-acting 
little horse, well up in years, was usually 
rewarded by being unsaddled and led 
back to the ranch headquarters. His ma- 
neuverability and know-how had earned 
for him these privileges after years of 
hard riding in some cowboys’ mount. 

During this era’ of the cattle business, 
ranchers didn’t consider a horse as being 
experienced enough to out-think a deter- 
mined animal until they were at least 
eight or ten years of age. Three and four- 
year-olds were still in the bronce class and 
usually at this age were just getting 
their first introduction to ranch work. 
Nowadays you see many young horses in 
the contest arena or on the range with 
action and ability to spare, but convinc- 
ing an old-time cowman that these young- 
sters are not being burned out from ex- 
tensive training, and have the dash, snap 
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and color that is displayed by a horse 
experienced in years, is hard to do. 

The early day fame of many outstand- 
ing cutting horses on ranches scattered 
over the vast reaches of Texas and the 
Southwest became known to other sec- 
tions of the cow country, by word of 
mouth. Cattle buyers to these ranches 
came back with stirring tales of the un- 
usual. Drifting cowboys, either runnin, 
the chuck line or seeking work, pee co 
still more tales of outfits who owned 
horses so smart in the ways of handling 
cattle they seemed to sense their respon- 
sibility upon entering a herd, by quick- 
ening their short, cat-like steps, just as 
though they were walking on eggs. Of 
cutting horses that displayed cow sense 
in the highest degree of horse sense, by 
staying just far enough back from an 
animal, to anticipate and counter its 
every move. If and when an animal did 
break to re-enter the herd, these horses 
could turn back with the lightning quick- 
ness of a jack rabbit and stay head to 
head with a determined critter, until he 
gave up in despair and headed for the 
cuts. 

Countless other tales of these grand 
horses of performance continued to 
spread down through the years, so it is 
little wonder this fascinating entertain- 
ment could have remained hidden in these 
remote areas of the cattle country, wit- 
nessed only by neighboring ranchers and 
their hands while swapping work, or by 
possibly a few visitors to these ranches 
during these seasons of cow work. 

The coming of the cutting horse exhi- 
bition and contest was inevitable. Claims 
of ranches having the best horses of 
their respective regions were sportingly 
challenged by their neighbors. Ranchers 
and town folk came from miles around, 











Registered RED BRAHMANS 


I Raise the RED BRAHMAN— 
WHY? 


They give lots of milk. They get more red, whiteface 
calves when bred to HEREFORD cows. They stand 
more cold weather. I have a few yearling twos and 
threes for sale. They are BEEF TYPE BRAHMANS. 


Also have grays which we will sell cheaper than 
the reds. 


DR. T. M. NEAL 


WHARTON, TEXAS 














Mr. V-8 44th—ABBA No. 34439—One of the bulls out 
of 1947 calf crop. Picture taken at 18 months of age. 


REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
CATTLE FOR SALE 





HOWARD C. PARKER, Mgr. 


Ranch located 22 miles S. E. Center, Texas, on State Hwy. No. 87 
Office Parker Motor Co., Center 
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AT AUCTION 


_ FIFTH ANNUAL 
SALE 


Sponsored by 


TEXAS MID-COASTAL 
BRAHMAN BREEDERS 


Consignments from the foremost herds 
of the Brahman breed, halter broken and 
gentle. 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 
BRAHMAN JUDGING * AUCTION 


9:00 A.M. 2:00 P.M. 
ALL ANIMALS SELL -- RAIN OR SHINE: 


For Sales Catalog or any additional information write: 
R. A. MERRIFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Mid-Coastal Brahman Breeders 
Wharton, Texas 


. WHARTON COUNTY F AIR’ 


WHARTON, TEXAS 
September 25- September 29, 1951 


USING HORSES x RODEO «x CUTTING HORSES 
Outstanding Quarter Horse and Brahman Cattle Show 


Write for entry blanks NOW ... Entries close September 10 
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traveling by buckboard or horseback, to 
see and enjoy the festivities usually pro- 
vided by these competitive occasions. The 
possibility then of such sport reachng the 
national prominence it has today was in- 
conceivable, yet a semblance of this en- 
tertainment, provided by the cutting 
horse, was in the offing as far back as 
1919. 

During the Fort Worth Fat Stock Show 
of that year a cutting exhibition was 
held in the old North Side Coliseum. 
Horses that entered from near-by ranches 
were ridden in, others were shipped along 
in a carload of cattle, consigned to the 
Fort Worth market. The herd was held 
in one end of the arena and after the 
animal selected was cut out and driven 
the length of the arena, usually without 
much action, an attempt was made to 
drive this animal through a small gate. 
Unsuspectingly entering the gate, the 
yearling was turned back by a jump and 
a yell and the flapping of leggins from 
an accomplice, previously hidden from 
sight. The resulting explosion displayed 
by the frightened animal gave the horse 
a real opportunity to turn on, and the 
cheering spectators well rewarded each 
rider and exhibitor for their appearance 
and colorful performance. (Editor’s note: 
A blue roan horse called “‘Woodrow,” and 
belonging to the writer’s father, was ac- 
claimed the best cutting horse at this 
exhibition just related.) 

By 1927, the cutting horse contest, as 
we know it today, had pretty well come 
into its own. The prospects of a rodeo 
going publie enthusiastically supporting 
a contest between an unlimited number 
of cutting horses competing for prize 
money prompted the officials of the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
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Show to inaugurate in March of 1927 at 
Fort Worth, the first cutting horse con- 
test ever held in connection with a rodeo. 
Such contests, held there periodically, 
continued to have a distinct gate appeal 
and thrilled thousands of people seeing 
for the first time a cutting horse in ac- 
tion. The demand for the appearance of 
this fabulous horse of performance grew 
substantially and today no show of any 
consequence is held without a cutting 
horse contest. 

The greatest single factor in assisting 
the cutting horse to reach such present 
day heights of admiration and popular- 
ity, that he so richly deserved, was the 
organization in 1946 of the National Cut- 
ting Horse Association. Through the 
publicity and efforts of this association, 
which today enjoys a membership in 
twenty-nine states, Mexico and Canada, 
the demand for the cutting horse for use 
as a contest, work or pleasure horse be- 
came nation wide. 

Although Texans lay claim to the origin 
of the cutting horse, and the Southwest 
to its habitat for generations, they can 
no longer boast of exclusive ownership. 
The capable horsemen of the Pacific 
Slope and the Rocky Mountain areas, 
once shown the action and ability of the 
first Texas horses introduced there, have 
made from their own some of the out- 
standing cutting horses of the contest 
arena today. The Corn Belt states have 
realized the worth of these horses in sav- 
ing weight in the handling of their feed 
lot cattle. Even the staid New Englander 
is experiencing the thrill of sitting above 
a cutting horse in action, watching his 
ears work and feeling his shoulders roll. 

The ranch and contest cutting horse of 
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today has definitely found a place in the 
written pages of history tomorrow. The 
oldtime cutting horse of yesteryear lived 
and passed on in a world yet new to the 
possibility of including him and his kind 
in the entertainment of thousands far re- 
moved from range work of the West, yet 
his intelligence, action and loyalty so 
deeply endeared him to those that he 
served, it cannot be otherwise that his 
fame and legend shall too be recorded for 
posterity along with the glories of his 
counterpart—the cutting horse of today. 


Clint Tomson to Judge 
Australian Royal Show 


LINTON K. TOMSON, executive 
secretary of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, has ac- 

cepted an invitation from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Australia to judge all 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn cattle at 
the 1952 edition of the Royal Easter 
Show in Sydney, to be held April 4 to 15. 

The announcement was made today by 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. : 

It will be the first time an American 
has had the judging assignment for 
these breeds in the big Australian show 
which is the “Down Under” counterpart 
of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in the United States. 

G. C. Somerville, secretary of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, made the in- 
vitation. He said that Tomson was the 
nomination of both the Poll Shorthorn 
Society of Australasia and the Shorthorn 
Society in Australia. 

Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns are 
the predominant breeds in Australia. 











FOR SALE 


Gentle Bred e Registered 


From 


Two-Year-Olds and Long Yearlings ® 


descended from 


and PRICIOSO 
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Tel. 775-W2 7 mi. west 


LAMPASAS, TEXAS 
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e Halter Broken 


BRAHMAN BULLS 


CENTRAL TEXAS 


such famous sires as TIPPU 
GREAT, QUINCA, BLUTIN, MOROTO, NORMANDO 


$300 up 


ALSO A FEW HEIFERS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES 


Yearlings and 2-Year-Ohi Hancock Colts 
Brood Mares with Colts at Side 


Visitors Welcome at All Times 


W W RANCH 


WALTER G. WESSMAN, Owner 


These Bulls are 
THE 


@ Cows 
@ Heifers 


P. O. Box 822 P. O. Box 216 
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Registered 


DRAMA 


CATTLE 
@ Herd Bulls 
@ Yearling Bulls 
@ Bull Calves 


For Quality Animals 
CONTACT 


T. C. (Buck) 


STEINERE= 


& SON 
Ph. 89309 


Austin, Texas 


BUCK STEINER SADDLES 


mouth, Yeckt "Mantle, Lerlatn a7, 30, 
33 & 36 thread, any length. 
Free descriptive booklet 


Capitol Saddlery 


P. O. Box 216 Austin, Texas 
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* iplitiee Enter the Tanbark 


By Jack STEWART 


HERE’S an epidemic of All-Arabian 

shows, with no letup in sight. Last 

year’s first annuals are second an- 
nuals this season, with more first annuals 
breaking out. The West Central Arabian 
Horse Association held its Third Annual 
Show at historic Greeley, Colo., named 
for that pioneer publisher, Horace Gree- 
ley. The grounds at Island Grove Park 
is the show site of the midwest, vying 
with famed Frontier Park, home of Chey- 
enne Frontier Days, where the WCAHA’s 
two former shows were held. 

WCAHA covers a 14 state area, in- 
cluding the states: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona and Ne- 
vada. The organization is headed by Dr. 
James R. Thompson, M. D., Miles City, 
Montana; B. C. Butler, Omaha, Nebraska, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ward Rulien, Glenns 
Ferry, Idaho, secretary; and Mrs. Lloyd 
Moss, Fort Collins, Colorado, treasurer. 

Donald L. Jones, Porterville, California, 
tied the breeding classes, and Ward W 
Wells, Oswego, Oregon, judged the per- 
formance. Potted palms gave the white 
judge’s stand a desert air. The 18 breed- 
ing classes averaged five entries while 
the 17 performance classes averaged six 
entries with a high going to the Purebred 
Arabian Western Pleasure, always a large 
class in this section. A member of the 
A. H. S. A., trophies and ribbons to fifth 
place were given. 


This year’s much sought after Crabbett 
Award, presented by Lady Wentworth, 
Crabbett Park, England, for the entry 
with the most Crabbett breeding went to 
the gorgeous chestnut stallion, Ibn Zeyd, 
owned by Earl and William Guthrie, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. Competition was keen for 
the annual Jane Llewellyn Ott (artist) 
trophy presented to the most classic 
Arabian. The grey stallion, Tut Ankh 
Amen, in whose veins runs the blood of 
Skowronek (for which Lady Wentworth 
once turned down $250,000), owned by 
Jeanette C. Morrill, Dayton, Wyoming, 
took the honors. Vera and Gerald Angell, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, took the prize for 
the oldest stallion with Faram, aged 16 
years. The Joder Arabian Ranch, also at 
Cheyenne, had the oldest mare, Aadraffa, 
10 years; the youngest foal, foaled July 
4, was owned by the Van Vieet Arabian 
Stud, Denver, Colorado. And the exhib- 
itors from the greatest distance were Dr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Munson, Wyoming, IIli- 
nois. The Gordon Scotts from Dallas, 
Texas, brought several prize winning en- 
tries. 

The Parade of Champions was led by 
the tall, trim Ethel Boyd Parker, Love- 
land, Colorado. Clad in a bright blue and 
orange-red Bedouin costume, astride a 
side-saddle, this accomplished horse- 
woman modestly accepted the crowd’s ad- 
miration. Born 75 years ago, Mrs. Parker 
was a special guest at this year’s Jubilee 
Celebration (commemorating 75 years of 
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statehood in connection with the state 
fair) at Pueblo. 

Arabians are generally trained by their 
owners, who don’t always have enough 
time to get them ready for the various 
classes. Thus, in some circles it is thought 
that an Arab can’t be trained. This, of 
course, is pure comedy from deep, down 
in the abdomen. And, you could have 
heard a feather float, while Ward W. 
Wells, and Sharik, put on their dressage 
exhibition in a heavy track amid a down- 
pour. Mr. Wells trained the 11 year old 
purebred stallion, and together they have 
received the applause of over a million 
dewy-eyed spectators, and are still on 
tour. 

Black (and white) is a rare color 
amongst Arabians. But El Tabmaar, a 
midnight stallion, owned by Jess F. 
Hunter, Pueblo, Colorado, was on hand, 
and copped the colorful native costume 
class for his rider-owner. In this always 
spectacular class the horses enter the 
ring at a full gallop, rider attired in gay 
robes, headdress, and black whiskers (de- 
pending on sex), all of which flow in the 
stimulated breeze. Then, the winners are 
chosen by the applause of the audience, 
who clap themselves tired for their choice. 

The time in the Cloverleaf Barrel Race 
(wet track) was 14.025, taken by Elerdu, 
owned and ridden by Vernon Eitel, Otis, 
Kansas. Another Kansas entry of note 
was Gladys Ann Nolan and Serifh. The > 
Nolans are known near and far for their 7 
famous Lippizans of Garden City. This © 
class had the usual type of obstacles, plus 7 
a wooden bridge that creaked and rail-¥ 
road ties to produce a track. Dorothy# 
Richardson brought her chestnut filly, 
Kanazta, from Winnipeg, Canada. Ki 

Stallions are in the majority at an 





U BAR RANCH QUARTER HORSES 


Always a few good brood mares for sale, also 1951 foals at 
weaning age, colts by Rocksprings, a son of King, P-234, 


mares bred back to same horse. Few coming three-year-old 
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geldings broke gentle. Some four-year-old geldings that are 


working out nice as cutting horses. 


George Glascock, Owner 


Cresson, Texas 


Ranch One Mile Out of Cresson on Highway 377. Come by and See Us. 








Champion Calf- 
Catcher For 1951 


KRetrsey 
Tilting 


(Pat. Nos. 2483909 & 2446769 and Pat. Pend.) 


* Will handle wildest calves up to 350 Ibs. 

* Brand on either side. 

« ote e ome s and leg spreader holds calf in 
position table. 

% Durable metal construction. 

% One man operates chute. 


See Your Nearest Dealer 
or Write Direct to 


Cusenbary Sales Co. 


CUNNINGHAM, KANSAS 





Announcing 


LaPlata County Cattlemen’s 
Association 


2nd ANNUAL 
FEEDER SALE 


Durango Livestock Sales Co., 
Pavilion, South of Durango 
on Highway 550 


November 2, 1951 
1:00 P. M. 
Featuring car lots and pen lots of 
top quality feeder cattle 


Auctioneers 
Lloyd Otten and Howard Schultz 


DURANGO, COLORADO 
A. F. HOTTER, Sec’y-Treas. 
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All progressive ranchers read The 
Cattleman. 
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Arab show, ridden by women as well as | 


small children. The reason is as old fash- 


ioned as the breed. Mama is home raising | 


a family. 


The Champion Purebred Arabian mare | 
was Flaia, owned and shown by Dr. and | 


Mrs. W. L. Munson. Reserve champion, 
Ramia, owned by Van Vleet Arabian 
Stud. Ibn Zeyd had a corner on all the 


stallion awards, and he was deserving. | 
Even though this was a small show as | 
shows go, the entries would have stood up | 


well any place. 


The Arabian, with one less vertebra, | 
waves his tail like a banner. Anything | 
suggestive of artificiality is unmention- | 


able. While the Arabians are governed by 
the A.H.S.A., they have a special supple- 
ment of rules, which forbid (among many 
don’t) braiding the mane, or “stretching.” 
“A La Naturale” is the Arab’s password. 

Announcer Dr. Kenneth Perry did not 
let himself be tripped on trying to pro- 


nounce Arabian names. He ignored them. | 
The general custom is to name the foal | 


after both the dam and sire, using a few 
names from each parent. But Mrs. C. 
Pardee Erdman, Big Horn, Wyoming, 
embroiders the idea a bit, quote: “We 
start with the first letters of the mare 
and then put in the name of a friend, or 
a member of the family, or a memorable 
event, and then end up with the first 
letters—or some important part of the 
sire’s name, i. e.: with Bera as the mare, 
the foal is named Beparsh. Be for Bera, 
par for young Pardee, sh for Sheik Al 
Jebal.” Wrap your tongue around these: 
Bedonneyka, Bacalalba, Filandgha, Fiag- 
greba and Caboogez. 

he program was very attractive in 


orange and brown, and most informa- | 


tive. It carried addresses of exhibitors, 


acknowledgments and was a nice example | 
of publicity with the souvenir appeal. | 
There were brief articles too, and I pass | 
on to you a paragraph from a piece con- | 
tributed by Preston Dyer, Executive Sec- | 
retary, Arabian Horse Association (In- 


ternational): 

“Boldiiess, self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence characterize those who are reared 
in the saddle. Cowards, quitters, and paci- 
fists never become horsemen. Our na- 
tion was freed, created and maintained 
‘one and inseparable’ by men who were 
at home in the saddle, which makes and 
keeps men fit to meet any danger which 
may threaten themselves, their families 
or their nation.” 





Why not give a subscription to The | 


Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 











“My hired man stays because 

his wife is happy. She knows 

I’m buying U. S. Defense 

Bonds for their new house 
some day.” 
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FOR DRESS 
FOR WORK 


Fashioned by Artists in Leather 
Work Boots and Saddles that are durable 
—Dress Boots 
fastidious — official 


Maker for World Championshi 
—Let Us Make Your Boots or 


. WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


L. WHITE 
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Breeder of Registered Hampshire Hogs 








COMBS & WORLEY 


Herefords 


PAMPA, TEXAS 
* 
HERD SIRES 
PLUS DOMINO 106th 
by Domino Plus 2d 
C W CARLOS DOMINO 154th 
by C W Carlos Domino 
Cc W SYMBOL SETH 
by WHR Helmsman 3d 





REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


5 Bulls—1 two years old, 4 yearlings 

6 Heifers—3 two years old, 3 yearlings 

8 Cows—3 with calves, others bred 

6 Head of young cattle sired by Plus Return Ist. 
Others are sired by Real Domino 63rd 
The Cows are outstanding individuals 


Mrs. Lora B. Glenn 
Phone 3412, Seagoville, Texas 
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Also see page 238; attend the Magic 
Empire Hereford sale at Tulsa 
Sept. 22nd—come to our sale the 
next Monday. 





NOW PRICED 


FROM 


$5900 uP 


Self-propelled Model 


You can cut more timber and clear more land 
Model 14 


round, clears on hillside ef uneven lan 
gon turns to any position by loosening two 
bolts. Positive control of blade and wheels at 
all times through finger-tip controls. 


ie. Saws fre | Built in A. Models 
From 21/2 to 14 bey yy 
And Are Priced From $159.00 Up 


There’s a model to fit your needs exactly, and 
vo fit your pocketbook. Combination Saws are 
economical to operate and upkeep costs are low. 
Sawbuck table, rotary weed blade, sickle bar 
mower, hay rake, dump cart, planter, cultivator 
riding sulky and other attachments available. 
Has power takeoff. f the most valuable 
machines on any farm. For ull oe on all 
movels, get a letter or post card off t 
COMBINATION SAW & TRACTOR CO. 
Denton, Texas, Department U 


The Cowgirl Magazine 
POWDER PUFF & SPURS 


The only magazine in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to cowgirls. Published monthly, 12 issues, 


$1.50. 
Send for sample copy. 
James Cathey, Editor, Powder Puff & Spurs. 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 








Why not give a subscription to The 
Cattleman for a birthday present? $2 for 
one year; three years $5; five years $8. 
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- Bells on Saddle Horses 


(Continued from Page 47) 
ing the storm of Need More. There is 
nothing there now but some scrub mes- 
quite brush, maybe one or two old 
posts, ete. 

The fourth day after I left Midland, 
I reached this camp. Men and cattle for 
ten miles north and south to the Texas 
line were on that drift line trying to 
keep the cattle from drifting to the Pecos 
river some forty miles west of there. 

I think it was the night of the fifth 
day after the storm began when it re- 
newed out of the northeast. It began to 
get colder and colder and they passed 
the word along by riders down the line to 
let the drift go and each man try to 
make it to some camp where he would 
maybe get something to eat and keep 
from freezing. 

Bill and Charley Ross had the Battle 
Axe camp on the Pecos river and when 
the storm quit, the Pecos river cowmen 
began to head what cattle were yet liv- 
ing back from the river. Of course, the 
big steers, and there were a lot of them 
on the range, came back in the lead. 

But most of the old poor cows and a 
lot of the calves died on the bluffs and in 
the Pecos river. It was an early spring 
and it rained through March and grass 
and weeds came early and I got my 
mount of horses and headed for the 
early roundups, some one hundred and 
fifty miles from my camp at the Old 
Cheyenne Wells, where Paul Slator now 
ranches. 

Where Jal Town is now I counted 
some two hundred carcasses of big steers 
and I didn’t try to count any more from 
there on to the Rock crossing on the 
Pecos. At the XX Ranch I throwed in 
with Bud Melton, a brother of Cora 
Melton Cross, late writer for the Dallas 
News, and old man Warren, I think, of 
Livingston’s ranch. We all had from 
twelve to fifteen horses each. Our bed 
rolls were on our pack horses and each 
had a bell on his night horse or pack 
horse. 

When we got to the river there was 
the Jal wagon in charge of J. M. Cow- 
den, late of Midland, the Diamond and 
Half wagon in charge of Chas. Goedeke, 
two LFD wagons with Bud Wilkerson 
and John House, alias Hart, in charge; 
Bill Washington’s wagon, in charge of 
Tom Ogle, and many other wagons, I 
don’t remember of now. From as far 
north as Fort Sumner there were cow- 
boy “reps” for outfits of the north and 
each man, I think, had a bell on one of 
his mounts and each cowboy knew the 
sound of his bell. 

As fast as the plains boys would 
gather a herd of their cattle, they would 
send men north with them. Emmett Cal- 
laway, who worked for the JAL, told 
me he cut herds at White Breaks just 
east of Monument and that as the cattle 
went out on top of the plains he would 
turn back the stock belonging to the 
JAL, and the Half Circle Eighty Four 
outfits. Callaway told me he, with the 
help of Andy Williams, cut in one day 
over eighteen hundred head of stock on 
one old grass-fed horse. He and Andy 
rode back to the Eighty Four camp that 
night to get something to eat and the 
next morning at sunup he and Andy and 
Amos Reeves were back on the job 
cutting herds bound for the north. 

I throwed in with the Diamond and 
Half wagon and we worked the country 
back east along the Texas line as the W 
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New Semi-Liquid Control for 


Lees 
E.Q. 335 


(U.S, Formula) 
Contains Lindane! 
Drives screw worms out of 
the wound then kills them 
quickly. Easier-to-use! 
@ Leaves clean quick-healing wound 
© Protects against reinfestation for 5 to 
7 days 
© Goes further than old-type controls 
© Will not stain hide or wool 
For Fleece Worms — eliminates need for 
shearing around infested area. 


. $1.00 
2.50 


At Your Lee Dealers——Drug, 
Hatchery, Feed, Seed Store 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 
Omohe 8, Nebr. 


-$ 6.50 
12.00 


a gal.. 
1 gal... 


7 oz... 
23 oz... 


LIVESTOCK 
MEDICINES 











A CATTLE BANK 


Always ready to make sound livestock 
loans. 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 




















GENUINE PLYMOUTH 


TeHCOLKrs 
Mom om Ce 4 


PLYMOUTH TRUEBLUE# 
SILK MANILA ROPE 


“Plymouth”, your guarantee of pure silk 
manila . . . finest rope you can buy. . 
with leatherlaced hondo and $" leather 
horn loop. : 
Your choice of 27, 30, 33 and 36 thread 
ropes. Only $5.00 for 28 feet, $5.50 for 30 
feet, plus .17¢ for packing and shipping. 

- ORDER YOURS TODAY - - - - 


ATKINS-BULLINGER 
(formerly Edelbrock's) 
115 W. Exchange 

Fort Worth 6. Tones 


The enclosed check or money order covers ropes 
checked below. Please ship ‘em “postpaid. 

LENGTH 28 ft. 30 ft. 
PRICE $ 5.00 $ 5.50 
27 THREAD 
30 THREAD 
33 THREAD 
36 THREAD 
*75c added for packing & shipping. 
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The Economy Chute 


° Easy on cattle 
° Easy on purse 


* Low Price—Less than \% the price of 
any other chute. 


* Extra strong construction—framework 
of seasoned oak. 

* Automatic Squeeze Lock - Controlled 
Spring Release. 


* Head hold locks head firmly but will 
not choke animal—free access for 
operations. 


Cusenbary Sales Co. 
CUNNINGHAM, KANSAS 








Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 


in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 
Annual interest as low a} 4%—10 to 20 yeari 


Liberal Pay-off Privileges 
Refinance while interest is so low. 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS. M. HOLT, Pres. Amarillo, Texas 








READ “HOOFS & HORNS” 
“Only Rodeo Magazine in the World” 
Issued Monthly at Tucson, Ariz. 
$2.00 one year, 3.50 two years 
$4.50 three years, 7.50 five years 
Send Subscription to 
HOOFS & HORNS 
P. 0. Box 790 Tucson, Ariz. 














Breeders of livestock will find The 
Cattleman an effective medium in which 
to advertise their stock. Become a regu- 
lar advertiser. 
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outfit had a drift fence along the Texas 
line running east from the river with 
other fences on to the southeast corner 
of New Mexico. 

There were about thirty to fifty men 
all from other outfits with each wagon 
as we worked. Cowboys stood guard with 
the cattle and the saddle horses, also, 
so that we could start at the break of 
day to gather and round up what stock 
there was in the country. 

At night you could hear bells of every 
sound on earth in the different bunches 
of saddle horses. Horses herded at night 
will get to running like cattle if any- 
thing scares them and one that never 
had the thrill that comes in a stampede 
of saddle horses has never been in a 
wild night run, especially when each 
bunch of saddle horses has about fifty 
different bells a-ringing at night and 
when his horse is in a dead run over 
brush, dog holes and caves in the earth. 

The Diamond and Half wagon and the 
remuda of horses, the JAL wagon and 
horses and the Livingston wagon were 
all camped one night on this work just 
north of what was called the old Need 
More wells over the line in Texas. 

All wagons were about two miles apart 
aiming to work on east to the JAL’s. 
That night the Livingston horses grazed 
out on the edge of the sand hills, and 
they were the farthest wagon and horses 
to the north. In the shinnery bushes in 
the sand some old Nestor had settled a 
claim and had gone back east to winter 
with his wife’s folks, I guess, but he had 
left jan old sow there to hold his camp 
down for the winter. 

This old sow had wintered on shinnery 
acorns and she was as wild as any sow 
in the Arkansas river bottoms. As the 
horses grazed out that night, they 
grazed up to the old sow’s den and she 
came out whoofing and chomping on her 
teeth right in among these saddle horses 
with about forty bells in the bunch. 

I had just come in to wake up Charles 
Goedeke and Ace Draper to go on horse 
guard when we heard the horses start 
running and they were coming our way. 
The JAL wagon and horses were be- 
tween them and us. They came by the 
JAL horses which joined them in their 
dash through the dark night toward us. 

I rode a little night horse of the 
Steel Dust breed and I hollered to 
Charles Goedeke and Ace Draper to come 
on as I had left Ollie King with the 
horses when I came and I had to get 
back to him for he hardly ever rode out 
of a walk no way and I wanted to turn 
the oncoming saddle horses and their 
bells away from the Diamond and Half 
horses if I could. 

But I had just got my horse to run- 
ning good and fast when here came the 
two remudas of saddle horses and their 
bells a-ringing right behind me as we 
ran into our bunch. I was working in 
the lead and here we all went into about 
six hundred saddle horses. Of all the bell 
ringing going on! Away we went south 
towards the W drift fence. Just as I 
reached the lead horses again, Ace 
Draper, riding a fast horse, passed me 
and about that time Goedeke passed me 
and I hollered to them to look out for 
the old drift fence. 

Ace Draper’s horse went through the 
fence as he reached the lead horses and 
Goedeke’s horse hit sideways further up 
the fence and nearly cut his leg off. The 
JAL horses and the Livingston horses 
were behind and the Livingston horses 
heard the wire sing and they all turned 
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to the right. The JAL horses turned to 
the left and went east toward their home 
range and the Diamond and Half horses 
went south for several miles. As far as 
you could hear either bunch, you could 
hear bells ringing. 


Goedeke, Draper and I brought the 
Diamond and Half horses back to camp 
about sunup the next morning. Ed Toner 
was running the Livingston wagon and 
all the horses he had were one or two 
that were staked that did not break loose. 
All of the cowboys had gone back to the 
ML Ranch on the river after their 
horses. The next day Ed Toner, one of 
the best cowboys I ever knew, came up 
to Goedeke’s wagon about noon riding 
the cook’s saddle and driving two or 
three head of horses he had found as 
his horse and saddle had gone with the 
bells the night before. So as Ed rode up, 
Goedeke, who was a great hand to joke 
and as good a friend as Toner ever had, 
rode out to meet him. He let on like he 
was a stray man coming to work with 
his wagons and said, “throw your saddle 
horses in my bunch over there. My wagon 
is camped over the hill, go and get some- 
thing to eat.” Old Ed Toner, we all 
called him Pat as he was of Irish breed- 
ing, looked at Goedeke and said, “You 
go to H—, I been horse hunting, our 
horses all went back to the Pecos last 
night.” Goedeke said, “I know it, I turned 
them back at the drift fence on the 
Texas line down yonder, and nearly cut 
my leg off.” Ed Toner looked at him for 
a minute and said, “I wish it had cut 
your d head off, but I sure will go 
over and drink up some of your cook’s 
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coffee, and he had better have it hot, 
too!” 

We gathered and rounded in horses and 
saddles and bells for about two days and 
moved over to what is known as Custer 
Mountain country west of where Jal 
Town is now. That day Andrew Allen, 
late of Midland, came to the outfit and 
as I had been holding his cattle for him, 
he said, “Bob, you have had it hard for 
some time now, and I will be with the 
outfit for some time, and will look out 
for you, and you can take your horses 
in the morning and go back to your 
camp, as I know they need you.” 

So that night, Andrew took my place 
on guard with Ollie King and Charley 
Dublin and I laid down to catch a night’s 
sleep. About ten or eleven o’clock, we 
heard the horses running and bells ving- 
ing and we could hear Andrew Allen 
talking to them as he rode in the lead. 
He would quiet them down and you 
couldn’t hear a bell anywhere. Then in a 
short while, they would go running 
and the bells ringing. Andrew talked to 
them and got them quiet again. 


Charlie Dublin and the rest of us would 
lay in the wagon and listen to the bells 
and Andrew talking to the horses and 
every few minutes they would run again 
and the bells would make the hills ring 
with different sounds. Finally, I told 
Charley Dublin, after about three hours 
of it that we had better help Andrew 
Allen, as Ollie King may have suffered 
a fall. 

So we rode out to where we could 
hear Allen talking to Ollie King, as well 
as to the horses, and we rode up and 
told Allen we would hold them for a 
while. He said, “You fellows have been 
a long time getting out here, couldn’t 
you hear the horses running and the 
bells ringing?” We let on like we had 
never heard them. I said, “Why. the 
horses are about where they were at 
dark.” He said, “They may be but I 
have run them all over New Mexico 
since dark.” 

We laughed it off with him as he told 
us that everytime he would get the 
horses quieted down Ollie King would 
come trotting along up behind the 
horses and as he would ride over a sand 
hill some horse would throw up his head 
and shake his bell and away the bunch 
would go again. He said this is the first 
time he got up close enough to tell him 
to stay from behind those horses. or go 
to the wagon and go to sleep since we 
came on guard. 

So the next morning, all the boys took 
their bells off their horses, and 
never was again with an outfit that al- 
lowed bells in the remuda. Most all those 
old boys have gone out on thai long trail 
from whence no cowboy ever rides back, 
but with all their faults, I love them yet. 
Seasons and times and conditions will 
never more produce their kind. 
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CROSS-BRED CATTLE 


The finest in registered “BEEF TYPE” BRAHMAN bulls (Sons of the famous 
NOMAD), bred to the best of ANGUS cows, are producing the BIG, HALF 
BLOOD yearling bulls we are now offering. Ready for service in the Spring. 
THEY ARE REALLY FINE. Contract yours now, before they are all gone. 


WICKS & SONS 


“The best in Hybrid Breeding” 
CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO 
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*omerica's SAFEST Peclling Horse 7 


ROAD TESTED 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


The JACKSON 


Two-Horse Deluxe 


Let us tell you more about the 15 fea- 
tures that make this America’s No. 1 
Trailer Buy! 

Write: 


JACKSON TRAILER CO. 


W. O. Jackson, Owner and Manager 
3117 E. Seminary Drive - LA-3202 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Complete Trailer Repair Service 
and Other Models For Sale 





PALEFACE RANCHES 


Hame ak the Tudu- -tague 


AUSTIN ar ee Om. me) CHAPEL HILt TEXAS 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
Malcolm B. Levi 
Mike Levi, Jr 
Milam Building 


San Antonio, Texas 


BRAHMANS 
INDU-ANGUS 





COMBINE ALL 
FEATURES OF 
LEATHER CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP WHICH 
HAS MADE THEM 
THE WORLD'S 
LEADING 
HAND-MADE 
BOOT 


Perfect fitting— 
Heel to toe! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
or Write Dept. C-9 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


Prauk LEDDY 
BOOT & SADDLERY 


2455 NORTH MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
o) ORTH 6, TEXAS 
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DISPERSING 125 HEREFORDS 


1.24 EUFAULA OKLA. 


Also see page 235; attend the Magic 
Empire Hereford sale at Tulsa 
Sept. 22nd—come to our sale the 
next Monday. 











FOR SALE 


Braford bull yearlings out of se- 
lect grade Hereford cows and reg- 
istered Brahman bulls. 


Write or telephone 


Sugarland Industries 
SUGARLAND, TEXAS 
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World’s Horse Numbers 1950-51 


ORLD horse numbers at the be- 

ginning of 1951 were estimated by 

. the Office of Foreign Agricultural 

Relations at about 75 million head. This 

is a slight decrease from the 1950 esti- 

mate and about 22 per cent below the 
1934-38 prewar average. 

Horse numbers increased moderately 
during the early postwar years, but have 
declined slightly since 1948 as tractor 
power has become available. Numbers 
increased or were maintained in most of 
the war-devastated countries of the 
world during 1949 and 1950. Generally, 
decreases occurred in the more agri- 
culturally mechanized areas where farms 
were not exposed to war damage. 


The Soviet Union is the only area re- 
porting sizable increases during 1949 and 
1950. The gain in the Soviet Union, to- 
gether with unimportant changes in 
Europe, South America, Africa and Asia 
did not, however, offset declines in North 
America and Oceania (Australia and New 
Zealand). Horse numbers on all conti- 
nents with the exception of Africa are 
reported to be substantially below pre- 
war. South America is estimated as only 
slightly under the 1934-38 average. 

Lack of tractors, replacement parts 
and fuel made necessary the expansion 
of horse-breeding programs in Europe, 
the Soviet Union and Asia. In postwar 
years, exports from countries having a 
surplus of horse power also tended to 
increase numbers in some of the war- 
damaged areas. 

In Europe, horse numbers in Austria, 
Belgium and Germany now exceed pre- 
war, but numbers in France and Greece 
are somewhat below. Increased mechani- 
zation in the United Kingdom has been 
accompanied by a decline in horse num- 
bers during the past few years. Owing 
to the increase in the number of horses 
in Finland during the shortage of motor 
transportation, there is now a yearly 
surplus of 30,000 horses for slaughter. 
Although horse numbers in many coun- 
tries have fallen because of the increased 
use of tractors on farms, some decrease 
can be attributed to the increased rate 
of slaughter for human consumption. In 
Western Germany there are still around 
25,000 head more than the prewar aver- 
age. German advisory agencies have 
continually pointed to the reduction in 
horses needed as one of the benefits of 
mechanization, but farmers have been 
slow to reduce their stocks. The Dutch 
horse population has continued down- 
ward during 1949 and 1950 due primarily 
to increased mechanization. 

According to the agricultural census of 
1949, a shift has occurred in the distribu- 
tion of horses on Norwegian farms. 
There is at least one horse now kept on 
each of 20,000 small farms on which 


there were no horses previously. This 
increase on small farms has been more 
than counterbalanced by a decrease in 
the horses kept on large farms. On these 
farms tractor power has largely replaced 
horsepower. 

The steady decline of horse numbers 
has continued in Switzerland. An ad- 
vancement in farm mechanization prob- 
ably has reduced the number of draft 
horses by 10,000 head as compared with 
the prewar status. Demand for small 
tractors now threatens further reduction. 
This policy is considered unwise by the 
Swiss government as the country’s entire 
motor fuel supply must be imported. 

According to available data, the horse 
population of Southeastern Europe prob- 
ably fell off during 1950 because of se- 
vere drouth which limited supplies of 
forage and feed. 

The Soviet Union has reported of- 
ficially that horse numbers increased 
during 1950. Postwar gains have been 
steady, but numbers are still far below 
prewar levels and current production 
goals. 

Horse numbers in Turkey and Iran 
were maintained near the 1950 level and 
are well above the 1934-38 average. On 
the other hand, some recovery is appar- 
ent in India, Japan and the Philippines. 
The Philippine horse population is cur- 
rently placed near 70 per cent of prewar. 
Since the animal is used almost ex- 
clusively for pulling light native rigs, 
and since the number of motor vehicles 
in the country has increased tremen- 
dously in postwar years, the decline in 
horse numbers is hardly felt. 

Horse numbers in the United States 
during 1950 declined at about the same 
rapid rate as in recent years. This de- 
cline continued the trend which began 
in 1915. The small crop of colts is below 
that required to maintain present levels 
and points to a continued downward trend 
in workstock inventories. The number of 
horses kept on farms in Canada dropped 
sharply during 1950. This further de- 
crease follows a steady downward ten- 
dency in numbers since 1942. 

South American countries show a 
slight decline, but numbers are nearer 
the 1934-38 prewar average than on any 
other continent. Severe drouth in late 
1949 and early 1950 seriously affected 
the Argentina horse population. Horse- 
power is still very important in this 
country, but numbers should decline with 
the increased availability of tractor 
power. In Uruguay, saddle horses are 
about as numerous as in former years, 
but draft horses are gradually being re- 
placed by machinery. Horse numbers in 
Venezuela are somewhat below prewar; 
however, a local horse crop of 70,060 
animals probably forecasts a shift from 


HORSES: Estimated world total, by continents or areas 


average 1934-38 and annual 1950 and 1951 





Continent or Area 
1934-38 


Thousands 


Average 


Increase (+-) or _ 
V/ 1/ 
1950 1951 


Thousands Thousands Percent 





North America 
Europe —. 
Soviet Union 

Asia 

South America 
Africa sain 
Oceania — 


11,200 y —4 —6 
16,400 
2/ 
2/ 
17,400 
3,800 
1,300 





~~ Total : : 95,800 


75,000 





1/ Preliminary c 
2/ Estimate included in world total 





HAY 


We are loading and shipping daily 
finest quality IMPERIAL VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA, ALFALFA HAY; 
No. 1 bright medium stem JOHN- 
SON GRASS HAY and No, 1 bright, 
finest quality OKLAHOMA OR KAN- 
SAS LIMESTONE PRAIRIE HAY. 
We can also furnish, at times, other 
kinds of hay, lespedeza, soy bean, etc. 
We ship all hay subject to your in- 
spection, satisfaction guaranteed. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE. WIRE US 
COLLECT ANY TIME for our best 
prices basis delivered your railway 


station on your requirements. 


SOUTHWESTERN GRAIN 
COMPANY 


(Since 1911) 
P. O. Box 4186 - Phone WO-7162 
H. P. Harris, Mgr. 
‘Dallas, Texas 


ie ADAMS 


You can ALWAYS DEPEND 
ON ADAMS PUMP LEATH- 
ERS. Adams’ exclusive wa- 
terproofing treatment, uni- 
form quality and thickness, 
precision inspection assures 
dependable, long-lasting 
service. 


Ask Your HARDWARE 
DEALER for ADAMS 
PUMP LEATHERS 


res C F. ADAMS, 


0 So. Lake St Fort Worth 


Inc. 


Texas 








REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Whether you need Herd Bull 
Prospects — Top Range Bulls 
or quality Replacement Fe- 
males—Visit Us. 


DUDLEY BROS. 


COMANCHE, TEXAS 
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cattle to horses on the part of some 
ranchers who, in the presence of foot- 
and-mouth disease, believe horse raising 
will be less risky. 

In Oceania, both Australia and New 
Zealand continue their postwar decline 
and, like the United States and Canada, 
are below prewar levels. 

In general, world horse numbers during 
1951 should remain close to 1950. De- 
clines in mechanized and semi-mechan- 
ized areas may be offset by increases in 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Asia 
and some African countries. The Soviet 
Union and many European countries will 
not altogether abandon horse power for 
mechanization. Under current world 
tensions, and with the conversion of 
much heavy industry to war production 
plus the possibility of conserving fuel 
supplies, horses will continue to be of 
great importance to European and Asian 
agriculture. 

Because of the economic importance of 
work cows, oxen and water buffaloes as 
a source of milk and meat, as well as 
draft power, and their ability, like that 
of all other work stock, to utilize cheap 
roughages, they have an assured position 
in the economy of many small farms. 
However, some progress has been made 
in the application of tractor power to 
small farms, and as further progress is 
made the importance of work cows in 
some areas may be expected to decline 
further. 

As a result of increased mechaniza- 
tion in the United States and Canada, 
mules continued to decline during 1950. 
In the Near and Far East, water buf- 
faloes have increased in some countries, 
but decreased in Turkey. The Philippine 
carabao (water buffalo) popuiation, as 
reported early in 1951, remained below 
the prewar level. 

During the coming year, mechaniza- 
tion may be expected to continue to con- 
tribute materially to the total world farm 
power. In some European and many 
Asian countries, however, the lack of 
working capital together with other eco- 
nomic factors will continue to limit ex- 
tensive mechanization. 





State Trees 


HE Forest Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agrculture has released 
a bulletin outlining the trees that 
have been adopted as official trees for 
the various states of the union. The list 
follows: 
Alabama, southern pine (Pinus spp.), 
adopted 1949. 
Arkansas, pine (Pinus spp.), adopted 
1939. 


California, *redwood; California red- 
wood (Sequoia sempervirens [D. Don] 
Endl.), adopted 1937. 

Colorado, *blue spruce; Colorado blue 
spruce (Picea pungens Engelm), unoffi- 
cial. 

Connecticut, white oak (Quercus alba 
L.), adopted 1947. 

Delaware, *American holly; holly (Jlex 
opaca Ait.), adopted 19 

Florida, cabbage palmetto (Sabal palm- 
etto [Walt.] Lodd.), unofficial. 

Georgia, live oak (Quercus virginiana 
Mill.), adopted 1937. 

Idaho, *western white pine; white pine 
(Pinus monticola Dougl.), adopted 1935. 


*Indicates common name approved by 
U. S. Forest Service followed by local 
common name where different. 
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.. BUY BILT-RITES 


Our herd sire 
BR PROUD MIXER 


FOR SALE 


10 Cows—Several with Calves 
at Side—All rebred to BR 
Proud Mixer and Bilt-Bite 
Tone 10th 


10 Heifers—Bred to BR Proud 
Mixer 


Be Right! 
Bug 
Bilt-Rites 


Arledge Ranch 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 
... BE RIGHT... BUY BILT-RI 
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Prince Domino Breeding” 


Quality Cattle 
Bulls in Service: 

D. L. Domino 3rd 
Don Axtell Jr. 
Sterling Larry D Ist 
Visitors Always Welcome 


JACK IDOL, Mgr. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 





D65 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 
; Sneed 
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W. S. Britten 
College Sta., Tex. 
Auctioneer 


Chas. Corkle 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


G. H. Shaw 
Monree, Ia. 
Auctioneer 


O. R. (Pete) PETERSON, Mgr. 
1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 





NET MORE wItTH 
NATIONAL 


For Dates, Rates or Further 
Information Address 


Gene Watson 


A. W. Thompson 
Hatchinson, Kan. 
Auctioneer 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Auctioneer 


O. R. Peterson 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sales Manager 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone EDison-4015 











W. H. HELDENBRAND 


Registered Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


CHECK RESULTS 
OF MY SALES! 


\ 
Complete service, tent 


GET TERMS, NO 


bleachers, etc. 


OBLIGATION 


Ph. 5-3017 


0) "are 


516 
Oklahoma City 


Box 








RAY SIMS 


AUCTIONEER 
I will be happy to work for you, too! 
Write, wire or phone me at Belton, Mo. 


3 
H 











C. D. (Pete) Swaffar 
Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
Tulsa, Okiahoma 
Phone 6-1879 





“THE RANCHMAN” 


‘s Only Li k and Rodeo 
Magazine—$2.00 a Year 


Okiah 





MRS. FERNE E. KING, Editor 


1142 East 2nd Tulsa, Okla. 
Single Copy—35« 





COMPLETE AUCTION SERVICE 
Tent, Bleachers, Auction Block, 
Ring, PA System 
SPEIGHT AUCTION SERVICE 


1082 Erie, Fort Worth 12, Texas 
Phone LO ckwood 5209 








Hereford Auctioneer 
Selling Herefords 
Exclusively 
Jewett M. Fulkerson 
25 MOSS AVE. 
LIBERTY. MISSOURI 








HAMILTON JAMES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Sell your livestock the profit- 
able auction way. Write now 
and reserve your date. 
NEWTON e@ ILLINOIS 

— Phones — 
Office 2-5334: Res. PE-3245 





I sell satisfactorily for others; 
I can do the same for you. 


LLOYD A. OTTEN 


Registered Auctioneer 
Clovis, New Mexico — Phone 5789 








BILL WHITE 


Livestock 
Auctioneer 
CLEBURNE 

TEXAS 
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Illinois, native oak (Quercus spp.), 
adopted 1908. 

Indiana, *yellow-poplar; tuliptree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera L.), adopted 
1931. 

Kansas, cottonwood (Populus spp.), 
adopted 1937. 

Kentucky, *yellow-poplar, tulip-poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera L.), unofficial. 

Maine, *eastern white pine; white pine 
(Pinus strobus L.), adopted 19465. 

Maryland, white oak (Quercus alba 
L.), adopted 1941. 

Massachusetts, American elm (Ulmus 
americana L.), adopted 1941. 

Pe isan apple (Malus spp.), unoffi- 
cial. 

Minnesota, eastern white pine (Pinus 
strobus L.), unofficial. 

Mississippi, *southern magnolia; mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora L.), adopted 
1938. 


Montana, ponderosa pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa Laws.), adopted 1949. 

Nebraska, American elm (Ulmus amer- 
icana L.), unofficial. 

Nevada, *trembling aspen; quaking 
aspen (Populus tremuloides Michx.), un- 
official. 

New Hampshire, *paper birch; white 
birch (Betula papyrifera Marsh.), adopt- 
ed 1947. 

New Jersey, *northern red oak; red 
oak (Quercus borealis Michx. f.), adopt- 
ed 1950. 

New Mexico, *pinyon; nut pine or 
pion (Pinus edulis Engelm.), adopted 
1949. 

New York, *sugar maple; hard maple 
(Acer saccharum Marsh.), unofficial. 

North Dakota, American elm (Ulmus 
americana L.), adopted 1947. 

Ohio, *Ohio buckeye; buckeye (Aescu- 
lus glabra Willd.), unofficial. 

Oklahoma, *eastern redbud; redbud 
(Cercis canadensis L.), adopted 1937. 

Oregon, Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia |Poir.] Britt.), adopted 1939. 

Pennsylvania, *eastern hemlock; hem- 
lock (Tsuga canadensis [L.] Carr.), 
adopted 1931. 

Rhode Island, maple (Acer spp.), 
adopted 1894. 

South Carolina, *cabbage palmetto; 
palmetto (Sabal palmetto [Walt.] (Lodd.), 
adopted 1939. 

Records do not indicate a State Tree 
for Arizona, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri 
or North Carolina. 

South Dakota, *western white spruce; 
Black Hills spruce (Picea glauca alber- 
tiana [S. Brown] Sarg.), adopted 1947. 

Tennessee, *yellow-poplar; tulip-poplar 
oo tulipifera L.), adopted 
1947, 

Texas, pecan (Carya illinoensis [Wan- 
genh.] K. Koch), adopted 1919. 

Utah, blue spruce (Picea pungens En- 
gelm.), adopted 1933. 

Vermont, sugar maple (Acer sacchar- 
um Marsh.), adopted 1949. 

Virginia, *flowering dogwood; Ameri- 
can dogwood (Cornus florida L.), unof- 
ficial. 

Washington, western hemlock (Tsuga 
alana [Raf.] Sarg.), adopted 


West Virginia, sugar maple (Acer 
saccharum Marsh.), adopted 1949. 

Wisconsin, sugar maple (Acer sac- 
charum Marsh.), adopted 1949. 

Wyoming, cottonwood (Populus bal- 
samifera L.), adopted 1947. 
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Texas Livestock Markets’ Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


FORT WORTH Trade on the Fort 

Worth livestock 
market during August was featured by 
rather heavy receipts in the cattle and 
sheep yards, apparently due to excessive 
heat and dried up pastures. Most cattle 
prices are a lIttle higher than a month 
previous. 

Local cattle receipts during the first 
three weeks of August were 50 per cent 
larger than during the same period a 
year ago. Calves were double a year ago 
and sheep receipts nearly 70 per cent 
larger. Hog receipts showed a slight drop 
compared with a year ago. 

Recent sales of good and choice 
slaughter steers and yearlings were 
steady to $1.00 higher than a month 
previous. Most slaughter heifers sold 
50c@$1.00 higher. Utility and com- 
mercial grades of slaughter steers, 
yearlings and heifers were $1.00@2.00 
higher. Cows were 50c@$1.00 higher and 
most bulls were $1.00 higher, with best 
bulls steady. Slaughter calves were un- 
even, with prime grades 50c lower and 
others largely steady. Stocker steers and 
yearlings sold 50c@$1.00 higher and 
stocker calves mostly steady. Good stock- 
er cows were $2.00@2.50 higher and 
others steady to strong. 

Good and choice slaughter steers and 
yearlings have been woe cag yd 
scarce, with recent sales mostly $30.00- 
@34.00 and a few choice yearlings at 
$35.00 and $36.00. Utility and com- 
mercial yearlings were reported from 
$23.00@29.00. 

Commercial cows cleared from $26.00- 
@27.00, but most beef cows were utility 
grades from $22.00@25.00. Canners and 
cutters sold largely from $15.00@21.50, 
some above and below this range. Com- 
mercial bulls are selling from $27.00@- 
28.00, a few at $28.50. Cutter and utility 
bulls were reported from $20.00@26.00. 

Good and choice slaughter calves 
turned recently from $29.00@33.00, with 
some choice and prime earlier in the 
month at $34.00. Utility and commercial 
calves are selling from $21.00@28.00 and 
culls $17.00@20.00. 

Medium and good stocker steer year- 
lings moved out from $27.00@32.00 and 
choice to $33.00. Medium to choice 
stocker steer calves cleared from $27.00- 
@37.00, with one load 385 lbs. at $37.50 


and heifer calves $35.00 downward. Com- 
mon stocker yearlings moved from $23.00- 
@26.00 and common and medium stocker 
steers $23.00@29.00. with good stocker 
steers $31.25. Stocker cows cleared from 
$20.00 @25.00. 

Local hog prices advanced during the 
fore part of. August and later lost most 
of this upturn. A top of $23.50 was paid 
on three days during the second week, but 
the top on Aug. 20th was $22.75 or 25c 
higher than a month previous. Most 
choice 180-300 lbs. butchers turned re- 
cently at $22.50 and $22.75, with lighter 
and heavier weights $20.00@22.25. Sows 
> Ps pigs moved from $17.00@- 

A large share of the supplies in the 
sheep yards this month were low grade 
slaughter ewes and feeder lambs. Feeder 
lambs are strong to $1.00 higher than a 
month ago and other classes steady. 
Good and choice spring lambs to killers 
were scarce and sold from $30.00@31.00, 
a few $31.50. A few slaughter yearling 
wethers sold from $26.00@27.00. Cull 
slaughter lambs and yearlings turned 
from $16.00@18.00. Cull to good shorn 
slaughter ewes cashed from $10.50@- 
15.00, with good aged wethers up to 
$17.00. Spring feeder lambs are moving 
out from $24.00@29.00 and feeder year- 
lings from $22.00@26.00. 

With the exception 


SAN ANTONIO of cows and bulls 


which were steady, all classes of cattle 
showed strong to higher prices during 
August on the San Antonio market. 
Slaughter steers and yearlings were 50c 
to $1.00 higher at the close as compared 
with the previous month’s close. Supplies 
of slaughter steers and yearlings were 
extremely small, bulk of offerings going 
to stocker channels. Slaughter calves 
were strong to 50c higher and stocker 
calves were $1.00@2.00 higher. Cattle 
trade during August was marked by peak 
marketings for the year to date, largely 
influenced by drouth conditions. 

One load good 1009 pound steers 
cashed at $32.00 and loadlots commercial 
to low good went at $28.00@31.00 
Utility and commercial 550-1000 pound 
Pop and yearlings secured $24.00@- 
28.50. 

Scattered lots high utility and com- 


mercial cows moved at $25.00@25.65. 
Bulk utility claimed $21.50@24.00 with 
canners and cutters at $16.00@21.00. 
Load lots high-dressing canners took 
$19.50@20.00. Utility and commercial 
bulls sold generally in a $25.00@27.00 
price spread, odd head to $27.75. 

Good and choice slaughter calves com- 
manded $29.50@ 32.50, mostly $30.00 and 
above, with d lots at $32.50@33.00. 
Commercial bulked at $25.50@29.00 with 
cull and utility going at $19.00@25.00. 

Widespread demands placed medium to 
choice stocker calves at $27.50@35.00, 
mostly $34.00 down, with a few loads 
good and choice $35.00@37.00. 

Scattered loads and lots of 225-250 

ounds average earned $35.00@37.00. 
ulk of Brahmans cleared $27.50@30.00, 
with odd lots $31.00@32.00. Go ear- 
lings changed hands at $30.00@33.00 and 
medium $26.50@29.00. Common and 
medium cows secured $19.50@24.00. 
Loadlots medium and good 1060-1095 
pound stocker and feeder steers cashed 
at $28.00@29.00; one load good 1077 


pounds reached $31.00. Common and © 
medium around 950 pounds went to ~ 


$26.50@27.50. 
At the end of the third week of the 


period, butchers and sows held steady and ~ 


feeder pigs steady to 25¢ lower. Bulk 
choice 180-270 pound barrows and gilts 
cashed at $22.25@23.00. Sows 425 pounds 
down took $19.00@21.00, mostly $19.00- 
ee Feeder pigs scored $19.00@- 
20.00. 


In the sheep division, slaughter lambs 
held steady, feeder lambs were 50c@1.00 
higher, good and choice shorn wethers 
ruled steady and cull ewes were around 
$2.00 lower. Utility and good slaughter 
spring lambs crossed the scales at $26.00- 
@28.00. Utility and good shorn year- 
lings sold at $21.00@22.00. Good and 
choice No. 1 and 2 pelt wethers earned 
$15.00@16.50 and cull ewes $9.00@11.00. 
Medium and good spring feeder lambs 
sold at $24.00@27.00. 

Mee took $3.50@4.00 losses during 
the 
good 80-90 
$11.00@12.50, mostly $11.75 down. Bulk 
common and medium claimed $9.25@- 





eriod and at the close medium and ~ 
und shorn Angoras took ~ 


10.50. Shorn nanny and wether Angoras 7 
sold on stocker account at $10.25 with ~ 
Spanish-type nannies going to $10.50@- . 





Central Markets The Oldest American System Where 


The OLD LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND EXISTS 
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BRAHMANS 
BUILD BEEF 


ADVANCE 
YOUR 
HERD BY PARTICIPATING IN 


THESE SHOWS 


East Texas Fair, Tyler, Texas— Sept. 
10-15. 

Wharton County Fair—Wharton, Texas 
—Sept. 25-29. 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga.—Sept. 
26-Oct. 6. 

South Lovisiana State Fair, Donaldson- 
ville, La.—Oct. 4-7. 

Corsicana Livestock and Agricultural 
Show—Oct. 2-6. 

State Fair of Dallas, Dallas, Texas— 
Oct. 6-21. 

South Texas State Fair, 
Texos—Oct. 11-20. 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La.— 

Oct. 20-28. 

Sumter All-Florida Breeders’ Show, 
Webster, Fla.—Nov. 7-9. 

L. S. U. Fall Adult Livestock Show— 
Nov. 8-11. 


Beaumont, 


BRAHMANS 
BUILD BEEF 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
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AUCTION SALE 
Cattlelogs 


Quality in your sale catalog 
reflects quality in your offer- 
ing. A first-class catalog will 
make money for you sale day, 
and a JOHN WALLACE 
CATTLELOG IS a first-class 
catalog! 
PHONE 


JOHN WALLACE [257 


1117 Florence St. *& Fort Worth, Texas 
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“lve nicknamed him U. S. 

Defense Bond! After he ma- 

tures he’ll be a big help to 
the farm.” 


12.00. Some Angora stocker wethers 
made $12.50. Kids moved at $5.50@7.00 
per head. 


HOUSTON Trading was conducted at 

an active pace for practi- 
cally all classes of cattle and calves of- 
fered for sale at the Port City Stockyards 
during the past month. The demand was 
broad for stocker calves, including both 
whiteface and Brahman breeds. The 
large percentage of the calf count con- 
sisted of stocker calves, causing smaller 
numbers of slaughter calves to sell 
readily. 

Slaughter steers were scarce but sev- 
eral shipments of stocker and feeder 
steers and yearlings arrived. Slaughter 
cows comprised the bulk of the grown 
cattle receipts with the bulk grading 
Canner, Cutter and Utility. Bulls were 
rather scarce. 

-The-total salable supply for the month 
amounted to approximately 6000 cattle 
and 26000 calves, showing increases of 
1000 cattle and 11000 calves over the 
previous months totals. During the cor- 
responding week of 1950, 4710 cattle and 
17373 calves were offered for sale, show- 
ing an increase of approximately 45% 
for the current month in comparison. 

Price trends were fully steady for ma- 
ture classes but both slaughter and 
stocker calves made some advances. 
Slaughter calves sold $1.00@1.50 higher 
than at the end of the last reporting 
period while stocker calves advanced 
$1.00@2.00 during the period. Utility and 
Commercial slaughter cows cashed from 
$21.00@25.00 with high dressing cows 
to $26.00. Canner and Cutter grades were 
mostly steady from $17.00@21.00 with 
hard emaciated cows down around $15.00. 
Cutter and Utility bulls ranged from 
$24.00@27.00 with an occasional Com- 
mercial to $28.00. Good and Choice 
slaughter calves sold from $30.00@33.00 
with some Good grade to $32.50. Utility 
and Commercial kind brought from 
$24.00@30.00 at the close while bulls 
cashed from $19.00@23.00. A few lots 
of Medium feeder steers made $28.50 per 
hundred with the bulk of the steers and 
yearlings from $25.00@27.00. Medium 
and good whiteface stocker calves brought 
from $32.00@36.00 while Brahmans made 
from $28.00@30.00 with heifer calves to 
$33.00. Most stocker cows and heifers 
ranged from $22.00@27.00. 





All progressive ranchers read The 
Cattleman. 
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The Cattleman is the most widely read 
publication of its kind in the country. 














Texas 

Range and pasture feed deteriorated 
rapidly over most of the state, and par- 
ticularly over the southern two-thirds, 
during the past month. Hot dry weather 
dissipated moisture and serious drouthy 
conditions spread northward to cover the 
entire state excepting the counties 
along the Red River and the Panhandle. 
Cured range was being steadily consumed 
and getting short on many coastal, 
southern and western areas. In the south 
parched sorghum stalk fields were being 
grazed. Supplemental feeding was again 
starting and will increase considerably 
in the south and west unless generous 
rains come soon. July showers and rains 
in the Panhandle and along the Red 
River have kept new feed coming along 
in those favored areas. Condition of ali 
range and pasture feed declined nine 
points during July and at 72 per cent on 
August 1 was the lowest for this season 
since 1934. A year ago condition of all 
range feed was reported at 88 per cent 
or 16 points above present condition. The 
10-year average is 82 per cent. 

Cattle were holding up fairly well on 
the dry range feed. In the south, how- 
ever, some cows were showing heavy 
shrinkage and calves have not made ex- 
pected development. In northern and 
Panhandle counties, where an abundant 
feed supply was just beginning to cure, 
cows were fat and fall delivery weight 
of calves will be heavy. If drouthy con- 
ditions continue marketing may be some- 
what earlier than usual. Screwworm in- 
festation continues unusually light. Con- 
tracting for fall delivery has been prac- 
tically at a standstill. Condition of all 
cattle was reported at 82 per cent on 
August 1. This compares with 84 per 
cent reported a month ago and the 10- 
year average of 86 per cent. 


Western Ranges 

The reported condition of range feed 
showed a decline of five points during 
July, due to hot weather and limited 
precipitation. The usual decline is about 





She Catileman: 


three points. The condition of range 
feed is the lowest for August 1 since 
1946, with the condition rating in Texas 
and Arizona the lowest since the 1934 
drouth. Range feed conditions are good 
to very good in much of the Great Plains 
covering parts of Montana, southern 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Kansas, most of eastern Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, and the Texas Pan- 
handle. There are dry spots in northern 
North Dakota, eastern and southwestern 
Montana, and local areas in northeast 
Wyoming. The southern two-thirds of 
Texas is very dry with continued drouth 
conditions in much of New Mexico and 
Arizona. July rains improved range 
feed in northeast New Mexico, with local 


showers in central and southwest New 
Mexico and Arizona. Early August rains 
gave some relief to dry conditions in 
central Colorado, but lower ranges con- 
tinue critically dry in south central and 
southwest Colorado and the southern 
half of Utah. 


Oklahoma 

Range feed conditions in Oklahoma 
August 1 was reported at 86 per cent 
three points above the 10-year average 
for the date and showing slightly less 
than usual seasonal decline from July ac- 
cording to the Federal-State Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. Ranges and 
pastures had adequate to abundant 
growth over the state but rains in July 
were spotted in some southern and south- 
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Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., Tel. Vi, 5555 


SELLERS AND BUYERS OF CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 
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western counties. Unusually hot dry 
weather since August 1 has resulted in 
need for a general rain in the area. 
Corn, sorghums and prairie hay crops 
were favorable but alfalfa crops have 
been damaged in some areas with sup- 
plies for the season only fair. Stockwater 
is abundant in all sections. 

Cattle condition is reported at 86 per 
cent on August 1, about the same as the 
10-year average for the date. Because 
of a late start of grass in the spring, 
cattle were delayed in making a good 
grass flesh but conditions in June and 
July were very favorable and cattle have 
now made and hold good condition and 
flesh. In the Osage area pastures have 
very good growth and cattle are doing 
well. 

July receipts of cattle and calves at 
the Oklahoma National Stockyards at 
Oklahoma City were reported at 70,713 
head, a sharp increase over receipts 
earlier this year and compares with July 
receipts of 50,315 head last year. Total 
receipts January-July inclusive amounted 
to 262,784 head compared with 314,449 
during the same period last year. 


Cattle Sales and Prices 


Where sex is not given on sale, excepting calves, 
the reference is to steers. As “The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days before date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made. 

AMARILLO—The movement of live- 
stock has been very light the past 30 
days, with the Amarillo market and sales 
rings catching most of the movement. 

Livestock in the northwest corner of 
the Panhandle are in good condition. 
Early rains made good grass but the last 
45 days of hot weather has started the 
grass to curing up. It is my understand- 
ing that most of the yearling and spring 
calf crops are under contract for fall de- 
livery. There have not been enough de- 
liveries to quote prices but most all 
classes are bringing good money at auc- 
tion rings.—N. H. Sweeney. 

ARCH, NEW MEXICO — Bun Lewis, 
Clovis, sold 400 Brahman yearlings to 
Abernathy & Aberrathy, Clovis, at 29c. 

Lewis & Gowdy, Arch, contracted 45 
Angus heifer calves at 40c and 25 Angus 
steers at 38c from Bob W. Greer, San 
Angelo; 50 Angus heifer calves at 37c 
and 30 Angus heifer calves at 35%c 
from Cassidy Comm. Co., Fort Worth; 
20 cull cows at 20c and 75 Hereford calves 


from C. H. Flippen, Clayton; 80 Here- 
ford calves from Dick Carroll, Las Vegas, 
at 25c; and sold 260 Angus heifer calves 
at 50c and 200 Angus steer calves at 40c 
to George F. West, Portland, Maine, for 
shipment to Missouri; one car of Angus 
heifer calves to Naughton Nursery, Wax- 
ahachie; and 250 Angus steer calves to 
Harold H. Johnson, Brawley, Calif., at 
45c. 

A considerable number of contracts on 
cattle are being made for future delivery 
at much higher prices. Recent showers 
have helped a large part of this territory 
but it is still dry—James A. Gowdy. 


ARCHER CITY—Gene Kysinger, Sey- 
mour, sold 153 yearling heifers and 43 
yearling steers to Lee Richardson, Me- 
gargel. 

T. P. Duncan Est., Wichita Falls, sold 
200 mixed calves to Moorhouse Comm. 
Co., Seymour. 

Amel Frey, Dundee, sold 200 mixed 
calves to Texas L. S. Mkt. Assn., Fort 
Worth. 

;W. J. MeMurtry, Archer City, bought 
40 yearling heifers from O. W. Baller- 
stedt, Seymour; 17 yearling steers from 
C. C. Blankenship, Mabelle; 195 two-year- 
old steers from Wayne Ray, Archer City; 
115 mixed calves from M. A. Prideaux, 
Graham; 100 mixed calves from Mc- 
Gregor Ranch, Wichita Falls; 55 mixed 
calves from Evans & Coleman, Wichita 
Falls; and 56 yearling heifers from A. 
L. Harris, Archer City; and sold two cars 
of yearlings and 195 two-year-old steers 
to Iowa parties; and 170 mixed calves 
and 56 yearling heifers to Texas L. S. 
Mkt. Assn., Fort Worth. 

We have had no rain since the first of 
July and grass is very dry and brittle. 
Most of the cattle did well up to the 
middle of July but the weather has been 
extremely hot since then and it is doubt- 
ful if cattle have made any gains. Very 
few cattle are moving except through 
auction rings but quite a few contracts 
have been made on calves for fall. 

Steer calves are selling 35c to 38c; 
heifer calves, 33c to 35c; two- and three- 
year-old heifers, $200 to $300; dry cows, 
2le to 26c; cows with calves, $250 to 
$350; yearling steers, 32c to 34c; twos, 
30c to 338¢e—W. J. McMurtry. 


BENJAMIN—There has been very lit- 
tle trading since the last report. It is 
still very dry and hot in this country and 
cattle which are not being fed are shrink- 
ing on the grass. Quite a few cattle are 


going to market, especially early calves 
which are carrying a good deal of flesh 
and they are bringing a good price. The 
cotton and feed crops are being cut 
short. Stock water is also getting low 
on many ranches.—Chas. Moorhouse. 


CLARENDON—C. T. McMurtry, Clar- 
endon, sold 127 two-year-old steers to L. 
F. Ramey, Sterling, Colo.; 100 to Gil 
Graber & Co., Denver; and 43 yearling 
steers to J. L. Triplett, Amarillo. 

Ralph Britton, Groom, sold 41 yearling 
steers to Pat Slavin, Clarendon. 

Shelton & Chamberlain, Clarendon, sold 
142 heifer yearlings to Karsh & Miller, 
Denver; 94 heifer yearlings and 53 steer 
yearlings to Newby & Son, Plattsburg, 
Mo.; and bought 107 heifer yearlings 
from Regan Bain, Clarendon; 35 heifer 
yearlings from C. L. Lewis, Clarendon; 
38 steer yearlings from C. E. Bairfield, 
Clarendon; 15 from W. S. Montgomery, 
Lakeview; and 94 heifer yearlings from 
Park Chamberlain, Clarendon. 

C. .L. Lewis, Clarendon, bought 25 
heifer yearlings from Three Cookes Cat- 
tle Co., Clarendon. 

B. B. Sniver, Denver, bought 192 heif- 
er yearlings from R. E. Gill, Miami; 
75 from Wallace Locke, Miami; and 105 
from Ellis Locke, Miami. 

Lee Matney, Amarillo, sold 35 steer 
yearlings to S. Weisbart, Brush, Colo. 

Jack Osborne, Pampa, bought 240 two- 
year-old steers from Wiley Reynolds, 
Pampa; and sold 240 two-year-old steers 
to J. P. Brennan & Co., Kirkland, Il. 

W. S. Cline & Co., Amarillo, bought 
201 steer yearlings from Frank Camp- 
bell, Wellington; and 279 from Cliff 
Campbell, Wellington. 

This country is very dry but there is 
plenty of grass which was grown early 
and cattle are in fine condition. 

Steer calves are selling for fall de- 
livery 25c to 38c; heifer calves, 34¢ to 
36c; dry cows, 22c to 25c; cows with 
calves, $250 to $325; yearling steers, 28c 
to 34¢; twos, 28¢ to 32%c—A. T. Jef- 
feries. 


EL PASO—Sid Bradley, Fabens, 
moved 12 cows and calves to his ranch 
east of Carlsbad, New Mex. 

Roy Black, El Paso, sold 30 heifer 
yearlings to Walter Wilkes, Mena, Ark; 
sold 127 Brahman calves to Producers 
L. S. Co.; and received 60 Brahman 
calves from Alice. 

Wyatt Hedrick Ranch in Hudspeth 
comer moved 206 stock cattle to Roy, 
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Border Cattle Co., San Elizario, re- 
ceived 60 Brahman calves from Alice. 

Williams & Nealy, Fabens, bought 50 
cows and calves from S. Roberts, 
Clint, and sold them to Harris Small, 
Amarillo. 

James R. Orr, Fabens, moved 248 
mixed cattle ae Prather Pasture near 
Alamogordo, N. M. 

It is still very dry here and the heat 
seems to get worse every day. 

—R. E. Beaty 


HEBBRONVILLE—We have had ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather the past month. 
A few spotted showers were reported in 
Hidalgo and Brookes Counties but there 
has not been any rain since May in 
Starr, Jim Hogg, Zapata, and Webb 
Counties, and the Encinal country in La- 
Salle County has had no rain this year. 
Ranchers there are feeding their cattle. 

There have been some smail shipments 
of cattle to local markets due to the dry 
weather. Charles Hellen, Jr., Hebbron- 
ville, shipped several loads of steers to 
the San Antonio market; George S. Saun- 
ders, Saunders Est., Hebbronville, had 20 
cows and calves and 3 bulls on the San 
Antonio market; F. J. Gill, Aguilares, had 
8 loads of calves on the San Antonio 
market. Sunshine Farms, Inc., Arizona, 
bought 66 Brahman heifers from T. D. 
Fuller, Encinal, and 13 Brahman heifers 
from J. B. Burkeholder, Encinal. These 
were for breeding purposes. 

It is dry from Hebbronville to San 
Angelo but recently the San Angelo sec- 
tion had a 2%4-inch rain. 

The cattle market is strong. Fat cows 
are $21 to $24 per cwt.; canners and cut- 
ters, $16 to $20; fat calves, $31 to $34.50; 
common calves, $26 to $30; stocker steer 
calves, $34 to $36; heifers, $34 to $35; 
stocker cows, $19 to $23; cows with 
calves, $175 to $275.—Jack H. Mims. 


MIDLAND.—Hal Peck, Midland, sold 
120 cows to Homer Engham, Midland; 
and two loads of cows to Tab Marchant, 
Midland. 

Foy Proctor, Midland, sold 1298 steer 
calves to Roy Barton, which went to Chi- 
cago Producers, Chicago. 

Scharbauer Cattle Co. Midland, sold 
365 calves and 113 cows to Cecil Guse- 
man, Hereford. 

Roy Parks, Midland, sold 200 steer 
calves to W. D. Price, Pampa; and 194 
heifer calves to Jim Cherell, Denver. 

Roy Parks, Jr., Est., Midland, sold 120 
steer calves to W. D. Price, Pampa. 

Morris Cooper, Midland, bought 75 
calves from A. Estes & Son, Midland; one 
load of calves and one load of yearlings 
from Vince Barrow, Odessa; pond one load 
of steer calves from H. Conger, Midland. 

Ear! Vest, Monahans, sold 90 cows and 
calves to C. W. Post, Midland. 

Most of this country has had some rain 
and it is raining at this date. Several 
shipments of calves were made early on 
account of the dry range.—Jeff Dunham. 


MULESHOE—Clarence Mason, Mule- 
shoe, sold 325 steer yearlings to Cliff 
Birdwell, South Dakota. 

Halsell Cattle Co., Amherst, shipped 
two truck loads of cows to the Fort Worth 
market. 

There is very little trading in livestock 
at this time. There is still plenty of grass 
and although we have not had a general 
rain since July 1st, there have been local 
showers which covered many sections. 
Some damaging hail storms have been 
reported.—Jno. S. McMurtry. 

QUITAQUE—It is very dry in this sec- 
tion and a general rain is badly needed. 
It has been very hot and the row crops 
are burning up. Cattle are holding up fair 
to good.—O. W. Stroup. 


TEXARKANA —P. H. Boddy, Fore- 
man, Ark., and Henrietta, sold 30 two- 
year-old steers to Wilson & Co., Alabama, 
at $30 

Buck Massey, Tishomingo, Okla., 
bought 35 two-year-old steers from W. 
L. Mattheson, Jr., Foreman, Ark.; and 
30 from Derson Walker, Foreman, Ark. 

L. A. Turley, Texarkana, sold 46 three- 
and four-year-old steers to Iowa parties. 

Ed Wareham, Texarkana, sold 65 mixed 
calves to Mantle Stock Yards, Kentucky. 

Emmet Williams, Garland, Ark., sold 
73 yearlings to A. Smith, Tennessee. 


The cattle run has picked up quite a 
bit on the Texarkana yards and the de- 
mand is good. So far there have been 
buyers from New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri and Kentucky 
buying steers and calves. 

It is still very hot and dry and some 
crops are being hurt because of lack of 
moisture.—Francis Adams. 


VICTORIA—It is very dry here and” 
this section is facing a harder winter 
than last year. There is a definite short-) 
age of feed and such feed as is availabl 
is very high. Much feed is being shippe 
in at this time. Prairie hay is alread 
selling for $32 per ton. Victoria County ~ 
has asked to be placed in the drouth 
stricken area for rail shipment as s 
much feed is being shipped in. Ranche 
are taking calves off of the cows at 25 
Ibs. on up. 

Cattle prices are holding up very well 
Some calves weighing about 300 lbs. ar 
bringing the most money—they are sell 
ing for 30c to 33c; larger calves, fro 
27¢ to 30c; and good cows, 20c to 23¢ 
common cows, 16c to 17¢; bulls, 25¢ t 
28c. We are having a lot of out-of-stat 
buyers.—Lester Stout. 
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WORKS TWICE AS FAST! 
No Pins to Pull - No Hinges to Hang - No Gates to Swing 
@ COMPLETELY PORTABLE—Light weight, can be carried 


PATENT NO. 78346 


Fully Automatic 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR COW-WORK EASY 


Ranchers—Farmers, You Can Afford... 
“E-Z WORK” CHUTE GATE 


ad 


to any part of range, tied into place, ready for work. 

@ EASY and SAFE—Easy to adapt to any chute; no swing- 
ing gate—animal just steps through. 

@ STRONG, DURABLE—New all-stee! construction; stain- 
less steel aircraft control cables; withstands rough 
Brahma treatment. 


PRICE $96.50, f.0.b. Monroe, La., plus sales tax. 
“Buy it—Try it—You find this gate satisfactory, or return 


it, freight C.0.D., any time within thirty (30) days and 
your money will be refunded.” 


Y & W COMPANY, Box 163, MER ROUGE, LA. 1] 


For Illustrated 
Bulletin Write: 
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LIVESTOCK LOANS x 


Our record of 28 years of uninterrupted service to CATTLEMEN and SHEEPMEN 
covers periods of high as well as low prices. 


AGRICULTURAL -LIVESTOCK FINANCE CORPORATION 
1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


JNO. 8S. BROWN, President 


JNO. C. BURNS, Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. E. FITZHUGH, Secretary 











Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


5—Davis Stock Farm Dispersion, 


‘8. 
17-18—Baca Grant Disp., 


20 
22 


Sept. 2 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Tex 
ct. 23—New 
N. 


13 
16 


18-19——Honey Creek Ranch Disp., 
21-22—Mill Iron Ranch Bull Sale, 


~ 27 
- 29 


. 80 


. 31 


12 
- 13 
1 


y. 16 


—JB 


LIVESTOCK CALENDAR 


HEREFORD SALES 
Derby, 


Gunnison. Colo. 
Hereford Heaven Feeder Calf Sale, Ard- 
more, Okla. 

Magic Empire Hereford Breeders, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Ranch Disp., 
Cresson, Texas. 
Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, S. D. 
a. Hereford Assn., Little Rock, 


Julian Ball, owner, 


Ranch, Cheyenne, 


Fall 


Wyoming Hereford 
Wyo. 


Kentucky Hereford Assn., Sale, 
Lexington, Ky. 
CK Ranch, Brookville, Kans. 
Bennie Wilson, Berclair, Texas. 
Grove, Okla. 
estelline, 
as. 
Mexico Hereford Assn., Clovis, 
M. 
Circle A Hereford Farm, Morris, Ill. 
Pikes Peak Cattle Growers Hereford 
Sale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
South Texas Hereford Breeder-Feeder 
Assn., Beeville, Texas. 
Grand National Hereford Sale, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Cc Gouniey 


Hereford Assn., Mason, 


County Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Feeder Sale, Durango, Colo. 
Kinder’s Hereford Ranch, Frederick, 
Okla. 
Smithdale 
Frank R. 
Windsor Place, 
New Mexico 
M. 


Farms, Limestone, Tenn. 
Condell, Eldorado, Kans. 
Booneville, Mo. 
Hereford Br. Assn., 
Jordan Valley Farms & Lazy T Ranch, 
Clinton, Okla. 

Freeman & Graves, Pulaski, 
Sunflower Futurity, Hutchinson, 
Palo Pinto acm Breeders, 
Wells, Texas 

Hammon Hereford Ranch, Wichita Falls, 


Tenn. 
Kans. 
Mineral 


Texas. 
;. 19—Woody Hereford Ranch, Barnard, Kans. 


y. 20 
. 21 


7. 28 


(Sale at Kansas City, Mo.) 

Nance Hereford Ranch, Canyon, Texas. 
Mid-North Texas Hereford Assn., Cle- 
burne, Texas. 

Capital Area Hereford 
Texas. 

Lea County 


Assn., Austin, 
Lovington, 


Assn., 


Hereford Assn., 
Texas-Oklahoma Hereford Br. 
Sale, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Blanco County Hereford Br. Assn., John- 
son City, Texas. 

jest Texas Hereford Abilene, 
Texas. 

Sweetwater Area Hereford Br., 
water, Texas. 


Assn., 


Sweet- 


5—Coleman County Area Calf Sale, Cole- 
man, Texas. 

8-—-Hereford Heaven Assn., Range Bull Sale, 
Ardmore, O 

. 10-—-Emmadine Farms, 

Mo. 

. 10—Anxiety Hereford Br., Amarillo, Texas. 

. 11—Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. 

. 12—Edg-Clif Farm, Potosi, Mo. 

. 15—Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, Okla. 

- 17—Greenhill Farm, Tulsa, Okla. 

5, 1952—-Concho Hereford Assn., 
gelo, Texas. 

7—A. H. Karpe, Greenfield Hereford Ranch, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

7 Mid-Texas Hereford Assn., Stephenville, 


‘exal 
8—Hill Hereford Assn., 


Dee. 
Dee. 


Inc., Breckenridge, 


San An- 


Country Mason, 
Texas. 

. 14-15—National Western Hereford Sale, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

25—Southeast New Mexico Hereford 
oswe 

26—Flat Top Ranch, Walnut Springs, Texas. 

29—Scuthwestern Sale, Fort Worth, Texas. 

5—Top O’ Texas Hereford Assn., Pampa, 


Assn., 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


exas. 
Feb. 5-6—Kansas Range Bull Sale, Dodge City, 
Law- 


Big 


Kans. 
Feb. 6--Southwest Oklahoma Hereford Sale, 


County Hereford Assn., 
Spring, Texas. 

-North Plains Hereford Assn., 
eXas. 

Tri-State Hereford Assn., Clayton, N. M. 
Gulf Coast Hereford Br. Assn., Colum- 
bus, Texas. 
Beckham County Hereford 

Okla. 

16—Straus-Medina Hereford Ranch, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

San Antonio Sale, San Antonio, Texas. 

=Howard County Hereford Assn., Big 
Spring, Texas. 

Coalson & Pinion, Phil Campbell, Ala. 
Panhandle Hereford Br. Assn., Amarillo, 


Feb. 


Feb. 12 Perryton, 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 15 
Br., 


Feb. 15 Sayre, 


Feb. 


Feb. 19 
Feh, 20 


Feb. 29 
Mar. 5 


Texas. 
Red River Valley Hereford Assn., Fred- 
erick, Okla. 
= ey Hereford Br. Assn., Tyler, 
Tex 
Central Oklahoma Hereford Br., Okla- 
homa City, Okl: 
. 31 ‘ag seg Farms, Limestone, Tenn. 
& . L. Jones & Son, Garden City, Kans. 
9- o V. Severe & Red Cliff Farm Joint 
Hereford Reduction Sale, Ashland, Kans. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 


Spring Lake Ranch, Tupelo, Miss. 
Central Texas Polled Hereford Sale, 
Clifton, Texas. 

O’Bryan Ranch, Hiattville, Kans. 
National Polled Hereford Sale, 
ville, Ky. 

_Panola-Tate Calf Sale, Senatobia, Miss. 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 29 


Oct. 20 


Nov. 3 Louis- 


Nov. 


6—Mid-South Polled earned Assn., Calf 
Sale, Memphis, Ten 

8—National Western Polled Hereford Sale, 
Denver, Colo. 

Oklahoma Polled Assn., Enid, Okla. 
Shiflet & Shiflet, Red Rock, Okla. 
1952-—-Texas Polled Hereford Assn., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Cirele M Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 

Begg ee Hereford Assn., 
phis, Ten 

Panola- Tate Polled Hereford 
Senatobia, Miss. 


ANGUS SALES 


-J. Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant Plains, 
1 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 11- 


Mem- 


Assn., 


Sept. 3- 
Sept. 10—Dutchess County, N. Y., Angus _Sale, 
Mole’s Hill Farm, Millerton, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—J. D. Craft, Jacksboro, Texas. 

Sept. 16—-Pikes Peak Cattle Growers Angus Sale, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Sept. 18—Hohnholz Angus Dispersion, Jelm, Wyo. 

Sept. 26—-Texas Angus Feeder Calf Sale, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 

Sept. 28—-National Angus Assn. Sale, Memphis, 
enn. 

Oct. 10—Bates Bros. Angus Sale, Ada, Okla. 

Oct. 11-—-Big Four Angus Sale, Idabel, Okla. 

Oct. 18--Texas Angus Assn., Beaumont, Texas. 

Oct. 22——Clovis, New Mexico, Angus Sale, Clovis, 


. M. 
Oct. 24—Mississippi Angus Br. Assn., 


iss. 
Austin Calf 
Austin, Texas. 
Perryton Angus Sale, Perryton, Texas. 
Texas Assn., Nocona, 


Vicksburg, 


Oct. 27 and Consignment Sale, 

Oct. 29 

Oct. 30—North Central 

exas. 
Nov. 1—Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn. 
Nov. 1—Grand National Aberdeen-Angus Sale, 
San Francisco. 

Nov. 2—Marydale Farm, St. Francisville, La. 

Nov. 6—Quality Prince Sale, Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov. 12—Luther McClung, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 13—Brook-Shahan Sale, Brady, Texas. 

Nov. 14—Essar Ranch, San Antonio, Texas. 

Nov. 21—Stoneybroke Angus, Ada, Okla. 

Dec. 5—Johnson-Moore-Lemley & Allen, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 

1952—-Chisholm Trail Angus Assn. Sale, 
Caldwell, Kans. 


SHORTHORN SALES 


17—Gregg Farms Shorthorn Dispersion, Bel- 


Jan. 24, 


Sept. 


ton, oO. 
Nov. 20-—Central Texas Shorthorn Sale, Stephen- 


ville, Texas. 
SANTA GERTRUDIS S 


10—King Ranch Sale of Santa 
Bulls, Kingsville, Texas. 


BRAHMAN SALES 


Sept. 28—-Texas Mid-Coastal Brahman Breeders, 
Wharton, Texas. 


SALES 


Nov. Gertrudis 
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National Livestock Commission Company ot Texas 


FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, TEXAS 


1888 — Sixty-Three Years of Dependable Sales and Service — 1951 


SOUTHWESTERN LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE PHONES MA-3124 AND MA-3125 
Pleas Ryan and Ben Letspeich, Cattle; Bill Few, Calves; George Jones, Hogs; Everett Cooper, Sheep 


CATTLE - SHEEP - HOGS 





HORSE SALES 


—Earl Albin Quarter Horse 
Comanche, Texas. 
Elmo Caudle Shetland Pony Dispersion, 
Hale Center, Texas. 
Dr. C. H. Hall, Casper, Wyo. 
Mark A. Moss Quarter Horse 
Llano, Texas. 
Hankins Bros. Quarter Horse Sale. 
-King Ranch Quarter Horse Sale, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 


GENERAL 


. 7-15—Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Ky. 
. 8-9—Prescott Quarter Horse Show, Prescott, 
Ariz. 
. 8-14—-Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kans. 
. 10-12—New Mexico Hereford Assn., Tour, 
Clayton, N. M. 
. 10-15—-East Texas Fair, Tyler, Texas. 
11—Lower Panhandle Angus Breeders Field 
Day, C. A. Rapp & Son Ranch, Estel- 
line, Texas. 
. 15-22—Tulsa State Fair & Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla. 
16-21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Kans. 
. 18-22—Cen-Tex Fair, Temple, Texas. 
. 20—Southwestern Fair & Racing Assn., 
Clinton, Okla. 
. 20-29—Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
. 22-29—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City. 
. 23-29—National Angus Show, Memphis, 


Dispersion, 


Sale, 


Tenn. 
. 24—Carlot Feeder Show and Sale, Texhoma, 
Okla. 


. 24-29—Tri-State Fair, Amarillo, Texas. 
. 24-29--Texas-Oklahoma Fair, lowa Park, 


exas. 
. 26-29—-W harton County, Texas, Quarter 
Horse Show, Wharton, Texas. 
. 27-30—Central Texas Fair, Clifton, Texas. 
. 29—-Greenville Horse Show, Greenville, 
exas. 
Albu- 


. 29-Oct. 7—New Mexico State Fair, 


querque 

: ees 7—Oklahoma Free Fair, Muskogee, 
)klahoma. 

1-6— ‘Geen Livestock Show, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
1-6—Panhandle South Plains Fair, Lubbock, 


exas. 
. 5-18—National Angus Show, North Port- 
land, Ore. 
6-21—State Fair of Texas 
Hereford Show), Dallas 


6— — Quarter Horse Show, Bandera, 
Tex 


Race Meet, Del Rio, 


(Pan-American 


. 11-14 “Del “Rio Fall 
eXas. 
. 11-20—South Texas State Fair, Beaumont, 
‘exas. 
. 13—Fifteenth Annual Range Improvement 
Field Day, Woodward, Okla. 
. 13-20—American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City, O. 
20-28—Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La. 
: 22. 27—-Southwestern Cattle Festival, Clovis, 


N. M. 
. 26-Nov. 4—Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calif. 





Oct. 27-30—National Hereford Show, Huron, S. D. 
Oct. 29-30—South Texas Hereford Breeder-Feeder 
Show, Beeville, Texas. 

1-3—-National Polled Hereford Show, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

2—La Plata County Cattlemen's 
Feeder Calf Sale, Durango, Colo. 

5-7—Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention, Texas 
Sheep Goat Raisers Convention, El 

‘aso, Texas. 

6-8—-Blue Grass Hereford Show, Louisville, 

Ky. 


Nov. 


Nov. Assn. 


8-9— NE Assn. 
Show & Sale, Raton, N. 
y. 10-15—-Eastern National Livestock Show, Ti- 
monium, M 
. 24-Dee. 1—International 
tion, Chicago, 
2-5—-Arizona National! Livestock Show, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
6-7—-National Western Polled Hereford 
how, Denver, Colo. 
7-9, 1952-—Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention 
merican National Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
- 11-20—National Western Show, Denver, Colo. 
. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & Fat 
Stock Show, Fort Worth. 
. 30-Feb. 10—-Houston Fat Stock Show, Hous- 
ton. 
. 16-24—San Antonio 
San Antonio. 
Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amarillo, 
‘exas. 
Annual Convention, Texas & South- 
western Cattle Raisers Assn., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


New Mexico gs Br. 


Livestock Exposi- 


Livestock Exposition, 
3-7- 
- 17-19 





I would like to have the next issue, if 
it is possible to get on the mailing list. 
I have been a subscriber before, and I 
really do enjoy The Cattleman.—Kenneth 
B. Lonnolly, Texhoma, Okla. 


Oakhurst Farm Hereford 
Field Day 

HE Hereford Field Day held August 

15 at Oakhurst Farm, Lindale, 

Texas, was very successful. 

The primary purpose of the field day 
was to demonstrate fitting and grooming 
of cattle for show and sale. 

Demonstrations and discussions were 
conducted on washing, grooming, trim- 
ming feet, training horns and feeding 
cattle to be entered in shows or sales. 

A picnic lunch was served to the group 
at the conclusion of the program. 





My father, A. Bush Joffrion, was a 
long subscriber of yours until his death 
in January, 1950. Also we have a sub- 
scription for the place, Kirkwood Plan- 
tation, Simmesport, La. Normally I read 


yeas next issue. I feel certain that 
will, 

Looking forward to a long and clo 
association with you. Sincerely your 


Lt. Bush D. Joffrion, Fort Bragg, N. 


CORRECTION 
MW Larry 20th is a grandson of Lar 
ry Domino 50th instead of a son as state 
in the Greenhill Farm ad on Page 145. 











trees. 


$150,000.00. 





WHY DEPEND ON RAIN 


900 acres 20 miles south of Uvalde of which 286 acres are now under irrigation 
from a 663-foot well; about 300 acres more on which there is an 800-foot well 
is suitable for crop irrigation. The balance is excellent pasture land and suit- 
able for irrigation for pasture grasses by an overhead system; however, an- 
other well must be provided for irrigating this pasture land. A dry creek runs 
the short way thru this property and is densely wooded with both oak and elm 
This creek has unusual possibilities for developing a large lake with 
beautiful surrounding grounds. The entire tract is Uvalde Silty loam soil, the 
farm land is most suitable for truck, cotton or feed crops. This property would 
make a perfect stock farm for either registered or commercial stock. Price 





C. W. FENSTERMAKER, 100 E. Salinas St., San Antonio, Texas 
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Nov. 5, 1951 


FRANK R. CONDELL 
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RANCH LOANS 


1011 Southwestern Life Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


las, Texas 


H. W. WESTBROOK, Loan Correspondent 
702 McBurnett Building. San Angelo, Texas 














BORN TO BATTLE, By S. Omar Barker; illustra- 
tions by Harold Bugbee; Publisher, The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, 1951. Price, $4.00 

Here are fourteen thrill-packed tales 
of wild animals pitting their strength 
against each other and against their 
common foe, the human. The stories are 
based on fact, and events either witnessed 
by the author himself, or recounted to 
him by reliable fellow neighbors. Mr. 
Barker’s expert story telling discloses his 
great love and understanding of all four- 
footed creatures, his intimacy with their 
natural instincts and habits, and leads 
the reader from one exciting paragraph 
eagerly to the next. 


There is “Old Cimarron,” the great 
Longhorn bull, who brought havoc to the 
range through his love of battle, but 
vindicated himself when he challenged 
and horned to his death, the old grizzly 
that had taken a heavy toll of calves. 
Osito Negro was a cunning little black 
he-cub who left his mother’s comfortable 
side and had the most harrowing of ex- 
periences while on his own, not the least 
of which was being roped by Mike Mel- 
horn. Mike’s horse didn’t like having 
even a small cub at the end of that rope, 
and showed it by breaking in two all over 
the plac i horse, cub and rope 
were in one fine tangle, when along came 
Hiccup Smith to the rescue. Pahna, the 
valiant lady of deerdom, shows a cour- 
age and shrewdness of which any mother 
could be proud, as she trailed her beauti- 
ful little twin fawns who were being 
tracked down by Limpy, the coyote, for 
his evening repast. Her winning battle 
with her hated enemy is indeed a hair- 
raiser. 

Quite deserving of a whole paragraph 
to himself is Ol’ Roany Rannyhan, the 
stalwart steer, who eluded the cowboys’ 
ropes through six years of roundups. 
He was there to greet them every spring 
and fall, but when the roundup took out, 
or Roany, by various crafty ways, man- 
aged to stay and roam the country free. 


= at long last two cowboys had the 
ig ge of eng Ol’ Roany Ran- 
an in to the roundup, they felt a 
wenbeeth man’s pride in his fearlessness 
and individualism, and let the old boy go 
his own solitary way instead of to the 
slaughter house. 

As one reads these gripping tales he 
is impressed with the fact that, oft-times 
the fate of humans lies in the ‘lap of un- 
suspecting wild life, rather than in the 
“lap of the gods.” Just one such instance 
was Little-foot Fritz who stole the Split 
Hill mines payroll, hid the bags of gold 
in an abandoned prairie dog town. The 
part the little prairie dog, Tusa, and a 
diamond-back rattler played in bringing 
Little-foot to his final reckoning is sus- 
pense at its best. 

Author S. Omar Barker was born and 
reared high in the New Mexico moun- 
tains, and there learned the ways of wild 
things as naturally as he learned to talk. 
A popular poet and nature writer, his 
works have appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post, in Outdoor Life, the New 
York Times and more than a hundred 
other United States, Canadian, and Eng- 
lish publications. 

For reading to take you out of the 
commonplace, Born To Battle is a book 
you shouldn’t miss.—Kathryn Biederman. 


THE ALBUM OF GUNFIGHTERS, by J. Marvin 
Hunter and Noah H. Rose; Publisher, Hunter & 
Rose, Bandera, Texas, 1951. Price, $10.00 

Bank robbers, killers, outlaws of every 
character and description, are paraded 
before your eyes in The Album of Gun- 
fighters. From a private collection of 
photographs started fifty-odd years ago 
and said to be the most remarkable such 
collection in the world, has been compiled 
this pictorial study of notorious char- 
acters in the gun-toting era of the past 
half century. 

There are 236 pages of excellent photo- 
graphs of desperados you have read 
about or heard tales of, and the pictures 
are accompanied by brief biographical 
and historical accounts. 

Among some of those you will meet in 
these pages are Jesse “James and _ his 
gang; Calamity Jane; Sam Bass, the 
Texas desperado; Clyde Barrow, the 
thief and killer, and his moll, Bonnie 
Parker; George (Machine Gun) Kelley; 
Billy the Kid, the New Mexico outlaw, 
and dozens of others of like nature. 
Pictured also are the colorful Texas 
Rangers and other peace officers of 
fame who risked their lives to bring the 
outlaws to justice. 

The Album is of approximately 10 x 12 
inch size, on heavy, enameled paper. 
Thus, the photographs are sharp and 
a 2 and the printing easily read. 

Marvin Hunter, who compiled and 
saad the descriptive sketches, and Noah 


H. Rose, from whose famous collection 
the pictures were selected, are both na- 
tives of Texas. The two men have been 
fast friends for the past sixty-six years 
and, through their collaboration, have 
produced a fine Album of photographic 
and historical interest. —K. B. 


HORSE HUSBANDRY, by Dr M. E. Ensminger; 
Publisher, The Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
1951. Price, 00. Order direct from The Cat- 
tleman, 410 E. Weatherford, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Appropriate for this issue of The 
Cattleman, which is dedicated to the 
horse, is Dr. Ensminger’s most recent 
book, Horse Husbandry, a concise, sci- 
entific study of all phases of horse rais- 
ing and training. Each of the fifteen 
chapters deals thoroughly and completely 
with its topic and is illustrated with ex- 
cellent descriptive photographs. 

Beginning with the history and devel- 
opment of the horse and mule industry, 
it progresses to the types and classes of 
light horses, work horses and mules. 
Chapter V is an enlightening discourse 
on the thirteen light horse breeds, with 
the origin and native home, character- 
istics, adaptation and use, and the pres- 
ent status of each breed being given. The 
draft horse breeds are covered in the 
same way in Chapter VI. Following is 
Selecting and Judging Horses, a most 
instructive chapter, with sketches illus- 
trating desirable and faulty conforma- 
tion; Determining the Age and Weight 
of Horses, Unsoundness and Stable Vices, 
and The Horse in Action, which discusses 
the various gaits. 

In Chapter XI, Dr. Ensminger gives 
detailed and comprehensive data on the 
breeding of horses, treatment of mares 
and stallions, and care of the foals. 
Proper horse feeding is discussed at 
length in Chapter XII, covering pastur- 
age, supplemental feeding for nutritive 
needs, and suggested rations for various 
classes of horses, 

Of decided interest to the horse raiser 
will be the thirteenth chapter, Buildings 
and Equipment for Horses and Mules, 
which is amply illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the recommended type stables, 
stalls, trailer equipment, etc. The next 
to the last chapter is devoted to horse 
diseases, their symptoms, prevention, 
control and treatment. Equitation, the 
final chapter, discusses riding methods, 
equipment and attire. The volume’s ap- 
pendix contains such interesting statis- 
tics as a list of Breed Associations and 
Horse Publications, and a Gestation 
Table. 

Dr. Ensminger is Chairman of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department of the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Other books by him are Animal 
Science, Beef Cattle Husbandry, Sheep 
and Goat Husbandry and Swine Hus- 
bandry. K. B. 











J. R. EDWARDS, PrResipent 


118 LIVESTOCK “EXCHANGE BUILDING 


COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


CONTACT US WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET 


[RN FEEDERS SUPPLY 


PHONE MA-1131—FOR LONG DISTANCE CALL NO-2134 


FORT WORTH, 
ESTABLISHED 1912 


FRED R. DAVIS, Vics-Presipert - MANAGER 
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TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSN. 


410 East Weatherford, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


OFFICERS 


RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 
JACK ROACH 
Cc. K. BOYT. 
M. A. FULLER 
HENRY BELL 
ERNEST DUKE 
JOE G. MONTAGUE 
CHAS. A. STEWART 
PAST PRESIDENTS 
Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde Claude K. McCan, Victoria 
Holman Cartwright, Dinero H. F. McGill, Alice 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo Jay Taylor, Amarillo 
Bryant Edwards, Henrietta C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo 
R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


A. E. Gates, Laredo Roy Parks, Midland 
Ewing Halsell, San Antonio G. R. White, Brady 
Richard King, Corpus Christi 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. B. Anderson, Vernon Richard Kleberg, Jr., 
S. C. Arnett, Lubbock Kingsville 
H. G. Barnard, Tulsa, Okla. R. J. Kleberg, Jr., Kingsville 
Jno. M. Bennett, Jr., H. L. Kokernot, Jr., Alpine 
San Antonio Tom Lasater, Falfurrias 
Lee T. Bivins, Amarillo Reese B. Lockett, Brenham 
E. S. F. Brainard, Canadian Howell McCampbell, 
J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls Hebbronville 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde J. C. McGill, Alice 
W. W. Brunson, Lubbock Carter McGregor, Jr., 
D. Burns, Guthrie Wichita Falls 
Bob Cage, Eagle Pass C. T. McMurtry, Clarendon 
G. R. Canada, Anahuac John Mackenzie, Denver, Colo. 
John S. Cargile, San Angelo J. P. Maddox, Colorado City 
Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas Jack Mansfield, Vega 
John Catto, Jr., San Antonio Tom Masterson, Jr., Truscott 
Hal Cooper, Ft. Supply, Okla. H. H. Matthews, Fort Stockton 
oe ane ag 8g Joe B. Matthews, Albany 
- #. Combs, beaumon Joe C. Mitchell, Marfa 
Op meg, eo cen H. H. Mundy, Pawhuska, Okla. 
Mit Dansby, Bryan Dennis O’Connor, Victoria 
Cameron Duncan, Freer T. J. Poole, Jr., Bay City 
V.J. Powell, San Angelo 


Joe B. Finley, Encinal 
H. A. Fitzsimons, San Antonio a 8 Proctor, Midland 
Pyle, Sanderson 
Watt Re 


Jack Frost, Dallas 
Albert E. Gates, Laredo lds, Fort Worth 
. Ritchie, Paloduro 
x oe beshigen Richmond 
Frank Roddie, Brady 


H. P. Guerra, Roma 
oO. nn Ponca City, 
Furd Halsell, Fort Worth J. W. Sartwelle, Houston 
. Hapgood, Henrietta Johnnie Schwartz, Fort Worth 

Newton Harrell, Claude Howell Smith, Wichita Falls 
R. H. Harris, Jr., Uvalde Judd R. Stuart, Strawn 
J.J. re Antlers, Okla. W. G. Swenson, Stamford 

ya . Hobart, Pampa Lafayette = Jr., 

E. C. Houghton, Romero San Anto: 
Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford W. R. Watt, "Fort Worth 
Harry Hudgins, Sherman Leo J. Welder, Victoria. 
A. C. Jones, Beeville W. W. White, Mason 
Harrie Winston, Snyder 


PRESIDENT 
First VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
TREASURER 
SECRETARY-GENERAL MANAGER 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

ATTORNEY 
TRAFFIC COUNSEL 





























FIELD INSPECTORS 
Warren Allee, Box 454 
. C. Anderson, 1276 Avenue B 
. E. Beaty, Paso del Norte Hotel 
. Davis. 
fam 3707 28rd St. 
eff” Dunham, Box 1341 
 EAle Box a 
. Flowers, Box 29 
Hamby, Jr., Rag ‘Fé 
. Hodges, 187 Grapel 
. Jefferies, Box 92.. 
_W. Luman, Box 1210. 
lie Miller, 824 No. Elm St. 
ck Mims, General Delivery 
. L. Parker, Box 786 
avis Peeler, Box 303. 
. C. Perkins, Box 457 
. 0. Porter, Box 483. 
oy Rosenthal, Box 364. 
. C. Rourk, Box 973. 
. E. Russell 
i S Stewart, 3733 W. 7th St 
Leonard Stiles, Box 40 
. O. Stoner, Box 254 
L. . Stout, 507 No. Vine St 
. Strickland 
NOE Sweeney, Box 1053. 
Lach T. Vivian 
L. W. Welch, Box 187 


MARKET INSPECTORS 
Ray D. Williams, Route 1, Clydey 
W. C. Herring, Box 1461, "Abilen 
Moe ti King, Box 502 7 
Mrs. Lilia ing, Office 7 
N. B. Albright, wig 5056, N. Amarillo Sta. ’ 
Walker Crawford, Box 5056, N. Amarillo Sta. 7 
Oscar E. Hairgrove, Box 5056, N. Amarillo S 
Mrs. Juanita Crawford, Office } 
Sterling L. Holcomb, Box 243 * 
Austin. Frank Hall, 2804 E. 5th Stre 
Denver, Colo..............-.. K. K. Hartmann, Box. 6533, Stkyds. S 
. Cannon, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
. Cannon, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
. Flowers, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
. Hodges, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 4 
Mrs. Hattie Hodges, 121 E. Exch. Avé 
T. E. Howell, 121 E. Exch. Ave. s 
A. H. Morrison, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
Kenny Reeves, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
F. E. Peacock, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
J. O. Shawver, 121 E. Exch. Ave. 
C. L. Dick, 4905 Calhoun Road 
Edward Hillers, 4905 Calhoun R ‘ 
G. F. Barry, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg 
Mrs. Alice Barry, Office . 
C. C. Conser, 708 L. S. Exch. Bldg 
Mrs. J. W. Drace, 419 13th St 
+ F. McGowan, 419 13th Street a 
. O. Singleton, = 13th Street ~~ 
W. B. Clark, Box 48 
K. L. Cannon, 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
Mrs, Octa Cannon, Office 
10. L “en 115 L. S. Exch. Bldg. 
E. H. Duke, Drawer 1095 
Ben F. Anderson, Drawer 1095 
Miss Myrtle Jacobs, Office 
T. L. Luker, Drawer 1095 
Elton Maddox, Drawer 1095 
Frank R. Savage, Deawer ah 
Herb Dahl, L. $. Exch. 
Francis Adams, soy oe ri 
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Abilene and 
Sweetwater. 


Alice 





Amarillo 





Fort Worth 


Houston............-...22.-2--ec2-0eee+ 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I hh, L 





National Stock Yards, me 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 


San Antonio.................2.2.....-..-..--. 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Texarkana. 





The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues and 12 cents per head per year assessment on the number 


of cattle render 


The Association employs inspectors at the markets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also 


employed to travel over the 


range country and investigate repo: 
prosecution of those charged with theft of cattle owned by members. 


rts of cattle stealing, etc. Association attorneys assist in the 


Write for Information About the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth 











Ske Cattleoman September 


EXTRA PROTECTION . » « in hidden pastures 


tT old saying, “out of sight—out of mind,” definitely will not tection to cattle that otherwise might fall prey to the cow thief. 


hold true in the case of the cow thief. Cattle that are out of 
sight of their rightful owners are cattle the cow thief most likely 
has in mind. For this reason more and more cattle raisers are join- 
ing the ranks of progressive cattlemen throughout the Southwest 
and displaying the sign of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 


Raisers Association. This sign ALONE gives constant, silent pro- 


This sign reflects a stern BEWARE to the would-be cow thief, a 
warning backed up by an organization known for three-quarters of 
a century for its wide-spread and efficient protective work, and for 
its constant fight for the rights of the cattle producers. The full 
protection and privileges of this association are accorded all 


members . . . large and small alike. 


HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $14.50 (based 
on 50 head). 





If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $16.45. 


If you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $24.90. 


These are just sample charges—complete information regarding charges 
for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get 
in touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of 
all inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 


Protect your cattle... Protect your property ... Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 410 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 











t CUT ALONG THIS LINE + 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


Association 
Application for Membership 


GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 
raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 
beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with 

problems which may be divided into two distinct classes, indi- 
vidual and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing 
with problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
first was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but 
who should be and lend their support to the efforts of this 
organization in behalf of their industry. 


Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central 
markets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 





Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by mem- 
bers, assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle 
thieves, and serve the membership in any way possible. An 
attorney furnished by the Association assists local officers in 
prosecuting parties indicted for theft from a member. 


When filling out this application it is important that in- 
formation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as 
complete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts 
of animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. 
Use a separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle 
are of your own raising; or if bought, give the name and 
address of the party from whom you bought. Brands may also 
be recorded in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on 
bought cattle same will doubtless be in many marks and a “V” 
should be put in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating , 
various marks. 

Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub- 
scription to “The Cattleman,” and an assessment of twelve cents 
per head per year on the number of cattle rendered, which 
number should be 65% of the actual number owned. There 
also a voluntary assessment of 1 cent per head on the numbee 
of cattle rendered for the support of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The minimum charge for membership wi 
brand rendered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and ev 
though you own less than 50 head, you are eligible for men 
bership at the minimum charge. If you are now a subscrib 
to “The Cattleman,” same will not be charged to your member 
ship until present subscription expires. z 

The strength of any representative organization is entirelj 
dependent on the support given it and the number of person 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The mom 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope @ 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. © 





To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 

The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIF é 
THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptance I a . 
and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other chargé 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 





Name 


Ranch is located............... 


(Print Name) 





Postoffice is 








65% of the cattle controlled is. 


Recommended by 











Signature of Applicant 











SGNVUd ASHOH 
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* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING + 


— 12 cents per word: minimum 10 words 
insertion. Cash should ny order. 


SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


FORT SMITH AUCTION BcmOOl, Fort Smith, 
Ark. Term soon. Free catalog: 


BE AN ame 
Instruction by the nation’s leading auctioneers. 
Write for information. 
National Auetion Instita 
P. O. Box 88-C, College Station, Texas 


NEXT Pe yedh July 16. The only Auction y ane 


College. ag 
are our best sesenenamaeiton. G. I. Ap amen | 
Write Box 1458 H, Western College of Audenae. 
ing, Billings, 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
A pleasant, profitable poems. | Send for free 
illustrated catalogue, also how receive the 
Home Study Course. 
FRED REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
Me ig: eg 
Dept. 1, Decatur, Indiana 





























Learn Auctioneering — Term 
REISCH AUCTION "SCHOOL" 
Mason City, Iowa 


HORSES 


REGISTERED See per ty 8 yearlirgs an 
ood of BROOMSTICK, STIMU. 
R. Weanlings by Sir Herbert 
Barker (SIR GALLAHAD III—Minima, FRIAR 
ROCK). Leo Cooksiey, Berwyn, Nebraska. 

PALOMINOS FOR SALE—One 12-year-old reg. 
stallion, PBHA 4733, saddle stock; one year-old 
filly; one year-old stud; one six-year-old mare 
with month-old colt from Tennessee Walking stal- 
lion. All g color, white mane and tail, dark 
skin, dark eyes. One 1ll-year-old sorrel, % Thor- 
oughbred mare. Can furnish pictures. Patsy Mont- 
gomery, Idabel, Okla. 

ARABIAN and Quarter Horses at stud. Arabian 
colt. Cutting Horses for sale. Stolte and Steffen, 
Cisco, Texas. 

FOR SALE—3 mares with filly colts. Registered 


with AQHA. Colts sired by Peppy’s Ribbon. 
mae Fe Taylor Estate, Hebbronville, 
oO. . 


ree catalog. 




















Texas. 





REGISTERED QUARTER HORSES AND PAL- 
OMINOS—Featuring the get and service of RAT- 
; by DODGER, 
y McCUE. Write 
Walter M. Daggett, Route 6, 

Franklin, Texas. 


WANTED—Man to break and train saddle 
horses, help with cther ranch work. State experi- 
ence and age. . Ross } Bentley, | Shields, | Kans. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” — 
A book every farmer and horseman should have. 
tt is free; no obligation. emee address 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 1059, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FOR SALE: Registered Quarter Horses, the get 
of Zantanon Jr.. Scar Joe, Leo and Old Joe Reed; 
also, mares bred to Paulo, Bob Green, Clinton, Okla. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Riebe’s Registered “Ranger” Polled Herefords. 
416 Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Grass rotestien Specialist 
__1967 Marengo. California _ se 


Bree SHORTHORNS 


“FOR SALE—i4 head of registered Shorthorn 
cows, 12 to 15 years old, all sired by Rosewood’s 
Dictator; 10 head of full-blood Shorthorn cows, no 
papers, about 12 years old. Csntact Walter Minica, 
Phone 2376, Adamsville, Texas. J. Holley, 
Brownwood, Texas. 


BRAHMANS 


REGISTERED Brahman bulls ready for service. 
Gentle, big bone, top bloodlines. They will please 
you. $300.00 per head. Gayle Ranch, Goliad, 

exas. ISEB OTR BO esa BC Nenad Ma LEE 

“REGISTERED red Brah bulls; i 
gray Brahman need one’s to four’s.—Dr. T. M. 
Neal, Wharton, Texas. 

ZEBU-BRAHMAN, young bulls for sale, heifer 
calves when an 
same quality. One of country’s oldest herds. Brah- 
mans of quality, bred in quantity, to sell at reason- 
able prices. Steinmann Cattle Company, Yoakum, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE and continuous buyers of Brahman 
Cattle. Registered heifers, bulls, all ages. 
bred steers and heifers in be as wire or 
pone, Uh. 2. oe tt, Mail 2301 E. Pi 
Phoen Ariz. Phone, 57033 Phoenix; 3276 or 
5597, ne Chandler, Ariz. 
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WE ADVERTISED IN JULY... 
SOLD IN AUGUST 
6500 ACRES 











* 





IN VALLEY OF THE TRINITY 


Fertile deep valley and combination 
upland plantation stock farm and 
ranch with its flowing artesian wells 
and an abundance of water, grass 


and good crops. 





* 
We Extend Congratulations 


to the buyers 
H. R. “Jake” WARDLOW and JOHN I. MOORE 
Western Cattle and Oil Men of San Angelo and Midland 


Yours was a real find 


Secured by ACTION as ADVERTISED 


Quoting a noted Texas cattleman advising his brother, ~ think these valley lands” 
are better buys than $40.00 to $60.00 per acre hill country.” Of course, there is no™ 
comparison in the ultimate carriage, situated as this ranch is in the better rain belt. 


13,000 ACRES SPECIAL RANCH 
* In the Valley of the Sulphur is now—YOURS WITH ACTION — 


@ Almost a duplication of the other ranch except double in size, mostly Valley land - 





rich as found in Texas, used mainly for cattle ranch with many and great potentials, a 

a lower price per acre. x 
®@ 10 pastures, traps, Six Houses, 700 acres cultivation for feed and/or grazing. * 
®@ To many, this ranch will have great appeal. In the favored rain belt of Texas, it’s ab 
good cattle ranch with demonstrated carriage, grass to spare and water in abundance. 
@ With convenient possession, 1% division sellers minerals, the old levee protectin 
valley from the River, soon strengthened to withstand and protect the highest rises. 

@ This great tract of land, so fertile, once considered for colonization and resettlement ~~ 
program, can, in time, under proper pasture improvement carry a cow to the acre, just 
as oiher similar lands are doing today. 


Seldom Is Found Such a Find! 


THINK OF IT! Only $45.00 per acre and worth $100 in comparison and future 
potentials. There are no new Frontiers—LAND, Inflation’s Hedge. YOURS FOR 
ACTION 

And, we feature lands, large and small, far and near, in cooperation with 


Realtors throughout Texas. Trades a specialty up or dimen. Advise details. 
Wire, Phone, Contact— 


OWEN W. SHERRILL, Realtors 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 
Member Austin, Texas, and National R-E Boards 
National Brokers and National Farm Brokers 
National Business Brokers Clearing House 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—12-unit motel located on Routes 36, 
54 and 100 in Illinois. Practically new and mod- 
ern. Good living quarters and restaurant. A real 
money-making | Proposition and can be bought 
cheap. G. N. 1 Barry, 

“Sour Dough Biscuit Recipe, full directions, 
$1.00. Frank Murdock, Felt, Oklahoma. 
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She Cattleman 
DAIRY CATTLE 


September 
RANCHES—FARM LANDS 





Nerenteniy £ Pe Sp ed a , Cane to springers. 
Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, T: 
DAIRY a - y= 





WANTED: Working herdsma 
Must be top feeder and fitter. Married man pre- 
ferred. Good housing conditions and _ schools. 
Charles M. Brown, Box 801, Tallulah, 

YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. FREE 
a a Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 26, Freeport, 





PROGRESSIVE Dutchman 
showed little interest to help improve recently 
purchased 360-acre stock-farm, having spring-fed 
creek in bottom land in South Missouri with fine 
Angus herd. This farm needs a cheerful, healthy, 
experienced stock-farmer who understands pasture 
management; is a good worker and can repair 
and build buildings as required. Must be willing 
to start in run-down house, newly equipped with 
hot and cold running water. Lumber required 


for modernization on hand. Applicant may run 
herd 
yearly 


Hans 
Mitchell 


and keep milk cow; monthly 
bonus will be in accordance 
K. Kirchner, 218 “C” 
Village, San Antonio, 


small 

and 

operation. 
Billy 


own 
salary 
with 
Calgary, 
Texas. 

LIVE STOCK tng tee igg md know your markets. 
Read National Live Stock Producer, 3 years $1.vv. 
Dept. CA, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

WANTED TO BUY—Thin stock cows and 
heifers in carload lots. G. N. Redman, Barry, Il. 

‘MAN, 32, single, sober, ‘reliable; college “degree 
Animal Husbandry; years of experience ranch 
work West Texas and New Mexico; formerly 
Government livestock inspector; speaks Spanish ; 
wants ranch job with a FUTURE. Please state 
details of proposition first letter. Best references. 
Box 9F, The Cattleman, Stas 

“EXPERIENCED horseman, single, with two ex- 
cellent brood mares, desires working connection 
with party raising Thoroughbreds or Anglo-Arabs. 
Box 9-W, The Cattleman. 

Trained! East Texas Leopard cow-dogs ‘for sale. 
Absolutely the most and 

uu can own. Geaventess delivery on port 
Bulls and steers caught any 
“Seeing is Believing.” Try me! 

. T. Williams, Jr., Box 73, Thornton, Texas. 

oo raw wool (or monair) direct to factory 
for fine blankets, fringed robes, etc. Free litera- 
ture. West Texas Woolen Mills, 415 Main, Eldo- 
radon Texas. 

FOR SALE—Horse issues of The Cattleman. 
Want to buy or trade for early file of The Cattle- 
man 1914-1926. Also want old books, cattle in- 
dustry, early day Texas. Carter Taylor, P. O. 
Box 2045, Fort Worth. 

A CAPABLE MANAGER with lifetime experi- 
ence feeding, fitting and showing registered and 
commercial Herefords is making a change and will 
be available for a good man with a good herd. 
References. C. F., c/o The Cattleman. 

PHOTOGRAPHS—Set A, 12 top rodeo action 
photos, 4x5” prints. Set B, 12 top Quarter Horse 
photos, 4x5” prints. $1.00 per set. James Cathey, 
Western Photographer, Box 6296, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

WANTED:—Experienced cattleman to 
ranch in Mexico. Box 9-W, The Cattleman. 

WILL PAY §& per cent interest on $10, 000 loan 
in five years. For farm improvement purposes. 
G. M. Knight, Alkali Lake, B. C., Canada. 


SEEDS 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM 


And the new Buffelgrass, also Blue Panic and 
Birdwood grass seeds. For descriptive folder and 
prices, write: 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


Box 293 UVALDE, TEXAS Phone 552 


FREE! MORE YIELD PER ACRE 


PASTURES — FIELD CROPS — GARDENS 

A penny posteard brings you Robt. Nicholson’s 
new 1951 FALL PLANTING GUIDE and SEED 
CATALOGUE. It is worth dollars to you but costs 
you only a penny posteard. This beautifully illus- 
trated poy is packed with helpful suggestions 
on when and what to plant, learned from over 60 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in providing seeds for the 
great Southwest. This complete booklet gives full 
information on ROBT. NICHOLSON’S TESTED 
SEEDS for pastures, field crops, gardens, flowers 
and fall planting bulbs. Don’t delay. Send your 
name and address today on a penny postcard to 


ROBT. NICHOLSON SEED CO. 


2125 North Lamar Street 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

















operate 














~jost herdsman who 








DAIRY CALVES from Wisconsin’s largest 
bonded distributors. Tested, registered or non- 
registered Holstein, Guernsey, Swiss on approval, 
low cost. FREE BULLETIN. Write Mr. Smith, 
DAIRYLAND Fn ade oll COMPANY, 1203 West 
Canal Street, } Wi 


RED POLL CATTLE 


RED POLL 


For Sale— Registered and grade Red Poll bull 


calves. 
W. A. HARRISON 


WHARTON, TEXAS 


- HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE—One or twelve Hereford herd bull 
prospects, sons of T. Royal Rupert 148th, grand- 
sons of famous Hazford Rupert 81st. January and 
February, 1951, calves. G. E. Gaines, Watonga, 
Okla., phone 232. 

Registered Hereford cattle. Mrs. Pearl C. Little- 
ton, Benbrook, Texas. 

DON’T sell your purebred, unregistered heifers 
for slaughter. I will give them a good home. 500 
wanted, Hereford and Angus. Bred or calves. Car! 
Muhler, 1 Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

HEREFORDS 

25 pair 3-year-old good commercial Hereford 
cows with first calf by side. 800-850-lb. cows, 
$340.00. 

19 bred 3-year-old commercial Hereford heifers ; 
to begin calving in October. 800-900 Ibs. $250.00. 

All cattle dehorned, branded, clean. 

Robert “Jib’’ Donovan, 602 W. 4th St., 
Cisco, ‘Texas, Phone 1067-W_ ay 


~ RANC HES—FARM LANDS 


“WE have for sale in Central Alabama, near 
Selma, Alabama, improved and unimproved land 
for pasture, that would take care of beef and 
dairy cattle. Write me for information. Erle 
Childers, 101844 Water Ave., Selma, Alabama. 


“LATEST ios Angeles newspaper ads: Tax 
lands, ranches, employment, rentals, real estate, 
home construction, lonesome ads, cattle news, or 
any ad you might want from this locality: 
50 cents. P. O. Box 143, Santa Monica, California. 

MONTANA 5800 A 


improved Powder River 

ranch, 2000 A lease, 2% 
shelter, water and grass, irrigation, 130 A alfalfa, 
LAR: SON, 





























miles river bottom, 
250 A cultivation. L. C. SON & 
CHADRON, _NEBRASKA, 


CATTLE FARMS | 


NOTHING EQUALS A BLACKBELT CATTLE 
FARM. 54 inches rainfall, mild climate, no barns 
needed, 10 different clovers and grasses, cheap 
labor. We are changing from cotton to cattle. 
Farms from 500 to 4,000 acres, priced from $40 to 
$100 an acre, according to developments. Few high- 
ly developed pastures will carry cow to 2 acres, 
plenty pastures will carry cow to 3 and 4 acres. 
Write for information. 

BLACKBELT LIVESTOCK FARMS SGGMCE, 
Geo. D. Knight, Owner Selma, Ala. 


Florida Cattle Land 


9500 acres in East Coast area on St. John’s 
River. Half muck; balance strong, high land. All 
subject to perfect water control and development 
into finest pastures. $25 per acre. 


42 S. W. 2nd St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI RANCHES 
Located in the best grazing area in the Mid- 
South. Abundant water supply, fertile soils well 
adapted to grasses and legumes. Year round 
grazing. Acreages and locations to suit your 


needs. 
L. 8. VAN NATTA 
1702 Hearn, Blytheville, Arkansas, or 
Barwin Hotel, Grenada, Mississippi. 


CATTLE AND HOGS 








FOR_SALE—Best grassed ranch in the famous 
Sand Hill region of Nebraska. Capacity 400 
mother cows the year round. Produces up 
1,000 tons of valley hay. 5,920 acres, well im- 
proved, 7 windmills, schools, churches, telephone, 
etc. This is a mixed grass country. $150,000. Bob 
Manuel, Colorado City, Texas. 


Mississippi Ranch 


4,000 acres cleared, 





5,000 acres, brown loam soil, 
1,500 head capacity, 750 head now, two headquar- 
ters, fully fenced, plenty of water. On federal 
paved highway and main line railroad. Total cost 
below $200.00 per animal unit. 50% to 60% loan 


possible. 


L. S. Van Natta 


1702 Hearn, Blytheville, Arkansas. 








Cheaper in Mississippi. 
several land opportunities with desirable improve- 
ments at attractive prices. Detailed information 
upon request. 
WYMAN REALTY COMPANY 
Henry Clay Hotel Building 
West Point, Mississippi 


The Cream of New Mexico 


WE have for sale one of the choicest ranches 
ever been offered for sale in New Mexico: 

17,000 acres, all deeded, entirely suitably 
watered, divided into sufficient pastures, with the 
best of fences. Located in Northeastern New 
Mexico, with a turf of Blue-grama and Blue-stem 
that looks like a park. It is really g 300d 
Convenient to good town, railroad and 





a! 
igh 
EXCL USIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Willis Stewart Realty Company 


Room 260, Korber Building, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


“FOR LEASE— Grazing land for 250 cows and 
calves or 300 bred heifers or steers. Three months 
spring Taylor grazing, all fenced; seven months 
meadow—lots of clover; two months of hay and 
cake. Rate 60¢ per head or % the gain. Robert 
Overdeck, Box 2228, Reno, Nevada. 

FOR SALE—320 acres east half of Sec. 61, 
Texas and Pacific R. R. Co. Sur. Abst. 1405. Nine 
miles north of Strawn, Palo Pinto County, Texas. 
Plenty stock water, good deer hunting. One-half 
minerals to be reserved. Contact E. H. Rabel, Co- 
lumbus, Texas. 


FOR SALE 

1,700 acres in northwest Colorado, 250 acres 
irrigated hay meadow, balance in mountain pas- 
ture on the Elk river. 7-room modern home, 
R.E.A., 5 bus, daily mail, 5 miles from 
shipping point. This place will carry 150 head 
yg the year around. Price $52,500.00; 29% 
ow 

Theatre building including 400 seats and equip- 
ment on 100x150 lot. Located 138-140 No. Justin 
Street in Dallas, Texas. Price tae aad terms. 

A. A. BALL REALTY C 

1010 Main Ave. \ 0 RES Colo. 


‘COLORADO SPRINGS RANCH 
FOR SALE 


One of the most scenic and highly improved 
ranches in the Colorado Springs area. 2000 acres 
with the very best of grass, hay and fine timber. 
Well watered with eight springs and two mills. 
Fenced into eight separate pastures. Altitude 
7000 ft. 

Wonderful setup for high class registered cattle, 
dude ranch, or both combined. Main dwelling is 
Bungalow type with ten rooms, four bath rooms 
and four fire places. All modern. This along with 
a five room modern servants’ house and an eight 
car garage is separate from the other ranch 
buildings consisting of two large concrete rns, 
machine shed, one eight room duplex and one six 
room modern house. Has good corrals, sheds in 
the feed lots, ete. 

Just 15 miles from Colorado Springs on Fed- 
eral Hiway, with daily mail, school bus, REA and 








REGISTERED SALE--Hereford and Angus 
day morning, be Kaufman, 
Write Floyd Thurman, Kaufman, Texas, for sale 
catalogue. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
SHEEP — Registered Hampshire-Ewes-Rams. T. 
R. Hinton, Keller, Texas. 














If interested in buying a small ranch with the 
very best of every thing, including this wonderful 
location and climate, write, Geo. E. desty, 
Route 3, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

NORTH FLORIDA—1420 acres, excellent build- 
ings. Wil! support 500 cattle. Farm very produc- 
tive. Peanuts will produce $15,000 this year. Price 
$35.00 acre. Write (airmail) John Barrett, 509 
Radiocentro, Vedado, Habana, Cuba. 














RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


%e Cattleman 
RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


RANCHES—FARM LANDS | 





FOR SALE 


Ranch timherland + 


Section Red River Delta. 


FOSTER-ELLIS REALTY CO. 


Hope, Arkansas 

18,067-acre sheep or cattie ranch, 9,300 acres 
deeded, 7,807 acres government land, 640 state and 
320 private lease, well blocked, well watered from 
wells, tanks, creeks and two miles on river; mod- 
ern six-room house, sheds and corrals; splendid 
winter protection on south yy fenced and cross 
fenced; daily mail; REA soo ree bus to grade 
and high school. Price $20.00 2 per one for deeded, 
29% cash, terms on nce, 

J. F. HUGGINS, HUGO, COLORADO. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLE RANCHES 
1. Runs 100 head, 3 perm. wells, year-round spring, 
modern adobe headquarters, best little ranch in 
N. M. $55,000. 
2. Runs 280 head, hundreds of permanent springs, 
river, excellent browse, 52 sections. $90,000. 
8. Runs over 200 head, 17,000 acres, 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths, modern ranch house, 2 streams, several 
i 52 See mother cows, bulls, 10 


r land, Arkansas 











4. Willow Creek Ranch- Hunting and Fishing 
Lodge, high in Mogollon mountains, surrounded 
by 400 square miles National Forest, big game 
area, Gila jerness. 

. Ranches from 30 to 3,000 head. 
SHELL REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1127, Silver City, N. M. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
RANCHES 


Large and small for cattle and sheep. Bluegrass 
and clover pastures, running water, well improved. 
Price $15 to $40 per A. Also grade A dairies. Free 


” GLOBE REALTY CO. 


2427 College St. 
Springfield, Missouri 


TRADE Phoenix, Arizona, business propert; 
and farm land for cattle ranch anywhere in United 
States. Box 7-M, The 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE RANCHES—FARMS 


Send us your requirements. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 


626 Title & Tr. Bldg. SS Phoenix, Arizona 


WYOMING 


14,000 acres deeded together with 6,000 acres of 
State leases located 35 mi. SW of Rock Springs, 
Wyo., 9 month Taylor grazing permit for 650 cows 
and 2,000 ewes, 50 miles of running water. Winter 
country at elevation around 6,000 feet, summer 
country in aspen country around 9,000 ft. One of 
the cheapest operating ranches in region. Usually 
never feed more than one year out of five. Ranch 
cuts around 500 tons of hay and has early decreed 
water rights. 2 sets of good improvements. Will 
carry 1,000 cows and 2,000 ewes. Will sell cattle 
at market together with 1951 calf crop. Price of 
ranch $275,000. Excellent financing. 


COLORADO 


1,300 head cow ranch in Southern Colorado with 
21,500 a. deeded, 400 acres under irrigation, 8 sep- 
arate pastures, 2 sets o' 
with river through ranch and 10 wind mills in 
pastures. 3,000 acres of leased land will be as- 
signed to purchaser. Price $15 per acre with easy 


terms. 


The Plaza Blanca Grant on U. S. Highway 285 
about 5 miles from Abiquiu, Rio Arriba County, 
N. M., about 25 miles northwest of Espanola and 
50 miles from Santa Fe. Ranch type bungalow 
with bath and lights and open fireplace, guest 
house with two double bed rooms and bath. Ranch 
mostly fenced spring water for stock and domestic 
purposes. Price $6.00 per acre with terms and 
possession. Write for our new land list. 

REALTOR 


ACKARD LAND CO. 


634 - 18th Street Denver (2), Colo. 




















Complete 900-Head Sheep Outfit 


Spring and fall range consists of 860 acres 
deeded ; 560 acres leased Public Domain; 320 acres 
private lease—total 1740 acres. Will lamb 1000 
ewes and provide good fall range and is mostly 
fenced. Located on good oiled and graveled road 
14 miles from Durango, Colorado. Excellent sum- 
mer Forest Permit for 800 ewes and lambs. Three 
short days trail from spring and summer range. 
900 head winter range consists of 280 acres deed- 
ed; 3 school sections leased; 360 acres private 
lease and permit on joining Public Domain for 900 
head. Adequate water from spring, stream and 3 
reservoirs. Three hours trucking time from spring 
and fall range. Price for complete setup $25,000.00. 


Spring and fall range and Forest Permit can be 


Farm & Ranch Service 


purchased separately for $16,000.00 and winter 
range for $9000.00. 

Summer range for 400 cattle or 2000 sheep. Con- 
sists of 5400 acres deeded. Easily built up to han- 
dle more stock. 400 acres under irrigation with 
3 ft. water and two irrigation reservoirs. 12 res- 
ervoirs, running stream and ditch for stock water. 
Good well for domestic use. Well fenced and cross- 
fenced sheep tight. Two summer camps. Several 
beautiful building sites. On oiled highway 8 miles 
from Durango, Colorado. The 5400 acres is di- 
vided by county road into two tracts of 2700 acres 
each fenced separately. Will sell together for 
$120,000.00 or separate, one tract for $20.00 an 
acre and the other for $24.50 an acre. 


Clarence H. Means 


Durango, Colorado 


735 Second Avenue 


Phone 1349 


P. O. Box 577 





WYOMING RANCH 


FOR SALE—6,500 acre deeded ranch in that 
pores ranch country—Saratoga, Wyo., 1,720 acres 

hay meadow; 900 acres irriga Carries a 
2.300 head 90-day Taylor rights permit. Has a 
modern home and 2 additional houses. All in ex- 
cellent condition. School headquarters just 6 miles 
away. Another of our exclusive * “Certified” list- 
ings. 
We can handle the loan through one of the 

several loan companies we represent. 


WE STI RN 





One of the Best Western 
Nebraska Ranches... 
RUNS 1,800 COWS 


20,960 acres—excellent pastures with good 


stock water, and sub-irrigated hay meadows 
that cut up to 1,500 tons wild hay. Head- 
quarters has strictly modern ten-room 
house, tenant house, bunk house, aircraft 
hangar and other outbuildings. This is 
an OUTSTANDING PROPERTY FOR 
BEEF PRODUCTION, and comes com- 
pletely equipped. For details write or 


wire to 


STOCKMEN’S RANCH CO. 


Drovers Bldg. “at the Stdckyards” 
DENVER 16, COLO. 


COWGILLS SELL FARMS 


Call, write, or visit 


COWGILL LAND & LOAN CO. 


North Missouri Farm Bargain Hdar. 
Milan, Mo. 








Tired of the cold WINTERS? Are you interested 
in a fine, self-supporting home in the Sunny 
South? Write owner. Box 9-M, The Cattleman. 





RANCH BUYERS 


Well we know that for it to be to your interest 
to use us in your search for a ranch our work 
must be done well. Our past record is not only 
proof of the value of our service but is good evi- 
dence that many buyers would have profited if 
they had used us. 

Today, due to months of hard work and a knowl- 
edge of ranches throughout Colorado and 
Mexico, we have for sale the choicest properties 
available. Examples: Seventeen thousand deeded 
acres of the best grazing lands in New Mexico. 
A good 800 cow unit ranch in Southeastern Colo- 
rado. An unusual meadow ranch near Gunnison. 
A 400 cow unit ranch an hour's drive from 


ew . 


Albu- | 


querque. A 119 section ranch, one of the best of @& 


in the State, near Deming. A 120,000 acre 

east of Hot Springs, well-watered, good 

turf, fine home that will run 1,500 cows. The fact 

that we are representing most of these ranches 

ly is an at t of our standing. Be- 

sides the ranches, we can sell you without any 

cash payment five different 160 acre tracts with a 

good irrigation well at $75.00 per acre. 

not only an unusual deal but a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 





ROOM 260, KORBER BLDG 
__ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


CHOICE 
COLORADO COW RANCH 


7,000 acres, excellent location, on good highway. 
6,000 acres grama grass; 1,000 acres crested wheat 
pasture. Irrigated hay land produces over 100 tons 
choice hay. Abundance of water from stream 
flowing through ranch and many springs. Modern 
6-room house; also 4-room cottage with bath. Good 
barns, sheds and corrals. Well fenced and cross- 
fenced. Ranch is near railroad and within easy 
trucking distance of stock markets in Denver. 
R.E.A. Telephone and school bus service. 
terms available. 


THE HAIGLER REALTY CO. 


Realtor —- Exclusive Agent 
Exchange National Bank Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


South’s Finest Cattle Ranch 


Almost 4,000 acres, all in one body separated 
only by highway. All open and in pastures, scat- 
tered trees for shade and to beautify, all rich 
valley and prairie land, rolling only enough to 
drain. No waste or e lands; all fenced, 
mostly with new woven wire into 8 separate 
pastures with creek water in each; 1,700 acres in 
winter peas, several hundred in crimson clover; 
$170 per acre harvested from seed alone this 
year; White Dutch, Dallas and Native Clovers 
all over; several hundred now ing seeded to 
fescue and ladanio. All imyrovements, 4-bedroom, 
2-bath home, tenant houses, barns, machinery, 
sheds, fencing, corrals, ete. All new, no_ old 
buildings; the prettiest ranch I ever saw. Price 
$100.00 per acre; optional, 1,800 grade cattle and 
all new equipment. Requires about $200,000 
to handle. Selling ae death in family. 
information on requ ells, Licensed 
Realtor, 2064 Union, “Memphis, Tenn. 71-6610, 


"9,460-ACRE ¢ COLORADO RANCH. 7,700 deeded 
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in cultivation. 
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FAMOUS BRANDS USE 
CASSIDY SERVICE .... King Ranch VV 


Santa Gertrudis Cattle on Feed 


Santa Gertrudis cattle, the first American beef breed, were developed on the King Ranch, Kingsville, 
Texas, by Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., through a breeding program employing top Brahman and Shorthorn 


foundation cattle. The cattle are three-eighths Brahman and five-eighths Shorthorn, are dark red in color, 
heavy boned, deep bodied and frequently weigh around a ton. 


Cassidy Commission Company is happy to have had the King Ranch as one of 


its customers ever since the company was organized in 1902. 


FORT WORTH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ST. LOUIS 


SAN ANTONIO 
KANSAS CITY 
HOUSTON 
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HOME OFFICE, FORT WORTH 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


SHULTZ, President S. S. SHULTZ, Vice-President 


w. O. DR, F. L. SNYDER 
J. C. WEAVER, JR., Vice-President S. S. MILLER, Vice-President 

I, G. 

Ss. C. 


A. C. JONES 

L. J. WARDLAW 
ROCKY REAGAN 
ROCKY REAGAN, JR. 


YATES, JR., Vice-President T. D. BRYCE, Vice-President and Asst. Sec’y 
SHULTZ, Vice-President HARRY EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer 
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ALL FOR YOUR BENEFIT! 


1 We will post you on the market before you ship 


2 Meet your stock on arrival here 


3 Sort your stock so it will sell to best advantage 
4 Feed and water your stock carefully 

3S Specialist salesmen will sell your stock 

6 Weighing is done on tested scales 

7 Awritten account of the sale is made for you 


Your money sent you the same day stock is sold 


REMEMBER 


UncleS %% | his O.K. on John Clay & Company. We operate 
under lice .ise issued by the United States Government and 
under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

We are members of the Live Stock Exchange at the various 


markets and are bonded. 


Ship Cattle »« Ship Hogs * Ship Sheep 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Founded In 1886 
STOCK YARDS KANSAS CITY 15, MO. 


Our own completely equipped offices also at Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Denver, Ogden, Fort Worth, San Antonio 














